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I determined to enter the eastern gate of 
Asiatic Russia. On a July noon‘in 1866 the 
captain of the vessel on which I sailed from San 
Francisco made his usual daily observation. 
As he finished his reckoning he remarked, ‘*‘ We 
ought to see land this afternoon, and enter port 
early to-morrow morning.” 

A sharp-scented terrier, the pet of every one 
on board, assented to the captain’s opinion by 
pointing his brown nose over our bows and 
making several inhalations of the atmosphere. 
Sea-birds that frequent the coast were hovering 
about us, and a few land-birds, that appeared 
sadly confused, sought shelter in our rigging. 
Days before, when three hundred miles from 
the nearest land, we saw seals that had evi- 
dently strayed from the Aleutian Islands. They 
did not seem at all discontented at finding them- 
selves so far from home. 

About four in the afternoon a sharp, cone- 
like mountain pushed above the horizon; and 
soon another and another made their appear- 
ance. By sunset we could see a long coast-line, 
serrated and clearly defined, like the Sierra 
Nevadas when viewed from Stockton, or the 
Rocky Mountains from Denver. As the sun 
went behind the mountains he bathed their 
snow-clad summits in a shower of purple and 
crimson and golden rays that faded slowly into 
the gray twilight of a northern summer. A 
gentle breeze carried us shoreward during the 
night. At dawn we lighted our fires and set 
the engine at work, and about nine o'clock en- 
tered Avatcha Bay, and were in the dominions 
of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias. 

Avatcha Bay was a welcome haven after our 
voyage of thirty days across the Pacific. It is 
nearly circular, and has a diameter of about 
ten miles, with an entrance from the ocean 
more than a mile wide, Viewed at sunset of a 
summer's day, when a gentle breeze is blowing 
from seaward, and the shadows of the mount- 
ains are pointing away to the east, it presents 
a picture on which one may gaze long and earn- 
estly without a sensation of weariness. Every 
where, save at its entrance, the mountains rise 
frowningly around it. Their colors are varied, 
and often sharply contrasted. The highest 
peaks are white with snow; others are brown 
with barren rock, or black with stunted forest ; 
a few slopes are green with luxuriant grass, and 
a narrow strip of gray beach catches here and 
there the tiny waves breaking from the rough- 
ened water. Apparently close at hand, though 
really twenty miles away, rises a volcano that 
sent forth a little column of smoke, so thin as 
to be frequently imperceptible. Sometimes it 
rouses into violent action, and is no mean rival 
to Vesuvius and Etna. Captain King, the 
successor of the celebrated Cook, records that 
in 1779 ashes fell upon the decks of his ships 
at anchor in the bay, and small stones were 
projected several miles from the mountain. An 
American merchant residing in Kamchatka told 
me that an eruption in 1861 was preceded by 





Se 
‘The first one,” 
he, “threw down chimneys and overturned 


frequent earthquakes. 


Said 
chairs and tables. For nearly a week the 
shocks averaged about twenty a day, but they 
did no serious damage.” , 

The whole peninsula of Kamchatka is warmed 
by volcanic fires so that the ground never freezes 
deeply. The snow sometimes melts where it js 
in contact with the earth, while the surface pre 
serves its winter integrity. The cultivation of 
winter wheat was pronounced impossible, be 
cause the heat of the ground caused the graj 
to sprout before its time. 

Half a dozen little harbors surround the bay. 
and are sometimes aptly called ‘* Avatcha’s « hil. 
dren.” Into one of these our steamer turned 
its prow, and anchored in front of Petropay 
lovsk (Port of Saints Peter and Paul). A Rus 
sian corvette greeted us with American music, 
and several of our countrymen came on board 
as soon as we were fairly at rest. I accompa 
nied one of them on his return to shore, and 
was safely landed on Russian soil eight thou 
sand miles from the Imperial capital. I stoo: 
in Kamchatka, of which I read in my boyhood 
and hoped one day to visit. 

The snows that were said to cover it almost 
perpetually were gone save on the highest 
mountains, and in their place I found a lnxu 
riant verdure. The frosts of severe winter 
had given place to the sultry air of summer. 
In the valley where stood the town the rays 
of a July sun had full play, without a breat! 
of wind to cool them. As I walked from th: 
little pier where the boat left me the perspi 
ration streamed from every pore, and I fre 
quently asked myself, ‘‘ Am I really in Sibe- 
ria ?” 

Petropavlovsk, the capital of Kamchatka, 
has a population of about four hundred human 
beings and fifteen hundred dogs. Most of the 
four-footed inhabitants were at their summer 
residences in the country, only a hundred or 
more of them remaining in town. The biped 
population—a minority in numbers but a ma- 
jority in influence—is composed of Russians 
and half-breeds (principally the former), with 
half a dozen Americans and a single German. 
The pure-blooded Kamchadales do not live 
there, and their nearest village is gbout twen- 
ty-five miles away. Russian manners and cus- 
toms are as perfect at this end of the empire as 
at St. Petersburg or Moscow, and the language 
has suffered no change beyond the adoption of 
a few native words. At every house I visited I 
experienced the hospitality for which the sub- 
jects of the Czar have made themselyes famous 
In many cases I was unable to converse with m) 
hosts; but this inability did not interfere with 
their courtesy. 

It is the custom of the country to offer some- 
thing liquid to strangers or acquaintances who 
happen to call. The fluent substance is always 
stronger than water—it may be tea, and it may 
be more powerful than tea. The samovar, or 
tea-urn, is found in almost every Russian honse, 
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from Bering’s Sea to the Baltic, and is kept in 
reasonably active use from rosy morn to mid- 


night. It is simply a portable furnace for heat- 


ing 
a all water-tank, and having free draft below. 
A charcoal fire in the chimney boils the water in 
a very short time, and fits it for tea~making. 
When our hosts did not offer tea they were 
certain to present mysterious bottles contain- 
ing gin or other intoxicating beverage. Be- 
fore I was half an hour on shore a Russian 
taught me the words petnatzet copla (fifteen 
drops), the modest name that corresponds to 
the American **drink.” I must admit that I 
never saw Russian host or American guest 
limit himself to fifteen drops when practicing 
the etiquette of Kamchatka. One officer of 
our ship returned late in the evening in a very 
flexible condition, and sought to wash his face 
in a tar-bucket and dry it with a rope’s end. 
He solemnly declared that he took but fifteen 
drops on any occasion, but explained that the 


people were very hospitable, and treated him 


kindly—and often. 


To make a counterfeit of Petropavlovsk take | 


a log village in the backwoods of a Western 
State, and place it near a little harbor where 
the ground slopes gently to the water. Ar- 
range most of the housgs along a single un- 
paved street, and drop the rest in higgledy- 
piggledy fashion on the sloping hill-side. All 
buildings must be but one story high, and those 
of the poorer sort thatched with grass. The 
better class may have iron or board roofs paint- 
ed for preservation. The houses of the officials 
and the foreign merchants may be commodious 
and built of hewn timber, but the doors of all 
must be low and heavily constructed to exclude 
the winter cold. Every dwelling must contain 
a brick stove that presents a side to each of two 
or three rooms. In winter this stove will main- 
tain a temperature of about sixty-eight degrees 
in all the rooms it is intended to warm. Fur- 
niture may be generally like our own. There 
should be chairs, tables, bedsteads, and sofas, 
or lounges, with the addition of a bench or 
seat extending on one or more sides of the 
principal apartments. A peculiar feature of 
a Russian house is the eon, or holy picture, 
in a corner of nearly every room. 

‘“* Always remove your hat when you enter a 
house, shop, or other place where people dwell,” 
said a gentleman who was acquainted with Rus- 
sian customs. Here is the reason he gave for 
this bit of advice : 

‘* You find a sacred object, generally the pic- 
ture of a saint, placed in a corner where it can 
look down upon every thing in the apartment. 
It would show disrespect to the people and their 


religion to remain with the head covered in the | 


presence of this symbol of the Eastern faith. A 
true believer will cross himself when entering 
the house; but this observance is not expected 
from a foreigner. 

**The picture often protects the property of 
its owner. An orthodox Russian, however dis- 


water—an upright chimney passing through | 
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honest, is afraid to steal in ‘ts presence. Fre- 
quently, when a robbery has been committed, a 
kerchief or veil will be found over the face of 
the painted saint in the plundered room.” 

The evening after our arrival there was a 
wedding—a double affair, in which two sisters 
were the brides. A Siberian wedding requires 
a master of ceremonies, who is generally a friend 
of the family or a distant relative. A good joke 
of the matter is, that the master of ceremonies 
must pay the cost of the entertainment; and 
consequently, the parties intending to marry are 
careful to select a person who has, or ought to 
have, plenty of money. An acquaintance told 
me that soon after arriving in Kamchatka he 
was invited to preside at a wedding. Elated 


| at the supposed honor, he accepted the invita- 
, 


tion and conducted the whole affair. All went 
merry, especially at the dinner, where many 
relatives and friends were assembled and fared 
sumptuously. Imagine his surprise on the fol- 
lowing day when he received the bill of costs, 
and learned that he must pay it. 

The church at Petropavlovsk is a conspicu- 
ous edifice of logs surmounted with a cupola. 
It has a chime of unchiming bells in a little 
shed-like building entirely separate from the 
main structure, There are no seats in the in- 
terior ; and there are none, in fact, in any ortho- 
dox church throughout the empire. Accord- 
ing to the Greek faith all are equal before God, 
and no person can be seated in his house. An 
attempt was once made to introduce seats in a 
church at St. Petersburg, but the priests rigor- 
ously forbade it. 

The marriage ceremony was performed in 
the church, the wedding-party going in proces- 
sion from the house of the bride’s father at an 
appointed hour in the afternoon. I was invited 
to attend, and had a standing-place near the 
door of the main body of the church, Two 
priests officiated, and intoned the ritual, while 
a choir of male voices sang or chanted at ap- 
propriate intervals. The priests of the Eastern 
Church wear their hair and beards untrimmed, 
and sometimes flowing to the waist, in marked 
contrast to the shaven face and crown required 
by Catholicism. They must be married to hold 
their positions, but, when widowers, are not per- 
mitted to marry again. Like the priests of the 
Catholic Church, they enjoy many social priv- 
ileges, and receive numerous presents not count- 
ed in their annual salaries. The chief priest in 
a Russian town is called a ‘‘ pope;” but I be- 
lieve the name is often applied to all priests. 
On my first evening in Kamchatka I was in- 
troduced to a quiet, mild-featured woman, who 
greeted me in Russian. 

“Who is she?” I asked, not catching her 
name. 

‘* Oh, that’s the pope’s wife,” was the reply. 

As the only pope then familiar to my thoughts 
is considered very much a bachelor, I was rath- 
er taken aback at this bit of information. 

Nearly all the foreigners residing in Petro- 
pavlovsk assisted at the wedding. The master 
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of ceremonies was a Russian merchant who con- | 
ducts a considerable trade in Eastern Siberia, 
and pays a yearly visit to the ports of Kam- 
chatka. As the bride’s father was one of his | 
customers, he did not choose to decline the 
management of the wedding, though the honor | 
cost him about six hundred dollars in very hard 
cash. 

The fur trade is the principal, and almost the 
only wealth of Kamchatka. It has greatly di- 
minished in extent and importance during the 
last ten years, owing to reduced production and 
prices, and the opening of the Amoor Valley. 
The best qualities of Siberian sable are brought 
from Kamchatka, where the skins are taken 
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from their first owners, and sold to traveling o: 
local merchants. About six thousand sal 
skins are exported annually, a few going to 
America, and the rest being sent overland to 
St. Petersburg. The merchants have a bartei 
trade with the natives, and sell them goods 
adapted to their wants. In one store I found 


Savi 


| calicoes and hardware from New England, be- 


sides various little odds and ends representing 
different branches of American industry. <A 
barre] of rum from the vicinity of Boston occu- 
pied a conspicuous place, and I was told that 


|the natives resembled our own aboriginals in 


their love for the cup which inebriates. One 
enterprising merchant sends a vessel into the 
Arctic Ocean every summer to trade for ivory 
and other valuabies. He showed me in his 
store about half a cord of walrus-tusks, piled 
as one might pile a load of wheel-spokes or axe- 
handles, 

Cireumstances and a Russian corvette car- 
ried me out of this Avatcha Bay and through 


| the chain of the Kurile Islands into the Ohotsk 


| Sea. 


We designed attempting the first chan- 


| nel south of Kamchatka, but a dense fog caused 


: | 
KAMCHATKA SABLES. : 


us to abandon this passage, which was narrow 
and intricate, and make for the wider opening 
between the third and fourth islands. As we 
steamed toward it the fog inclosed us, and we 
beat about hopelessly. The look-out threw us 
into commotion by reporting land close on ow 
starboard bow, and compelling a sudden turn. 
We were towing a Prussian brig that threatened 
to be an encumbrance in case of trouble. Ow 
captain stationed men with axes to cut the tow- 
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ASOENDING GHLJIGA BAY. 


line whenever necessary, but happily the occa- | 


sion did not arrive. At our moment of great- 
est anxiety the fog rose and showed the islands 
on both sides of us. An hour later we had 
passed the channel and were comparatively 


safe, As the brig’s course from this point 


was at right-angles to our own we cast her | 


loose when fairly inside the Ohotsk Sea. Our 
band played a farewell air, and we waved ker- 
chiefs in token of mutual friendship until lost 
in the distance, 


Seven days later we anchored in Ghijiga Bay, | 


and I went ashore in the territory of the Goy- 
ernor of Northeastern Siberia. In the long, 
narrow bay the tide rose twenty feet, and the 
depth of water compelled us to anchor twelve 
miles below the little village where we were to 
land. Late in the evening I 
descended the side of the cor- 
vette, and after narrowly miss- 
ing a cold bath between the 
dancing boat and the foot of the 
ladder found a comfortable seat. 
My three companions—two of 
them Russian—fell asleep, and 
left me to study the northern 
night. Thesun crept from west 
to east a few degrees below 
the horizon, never sinking far 
enough to be totally obscured. 
At midnight his position was 
exactly in the north, and mark- 
ed by a glimmering twilight 
strong enough to reveal the out- 


lines of the hills bordering the bay, and warm- 
ing the horizon with the colors of daybreak. 
The stars in the constellation of Ursa Major 
were faintly visible, and altogether disappear- 
ed long before sunrise. Had I arrived two 
months earlier I should have found the light 
of day continuing during the twenty-four hours. 

The shores of Ghijiga Bay are formed of red 
bluffs or headlands, like those above Columbus, 
Kentucky, or along some portions of the Upper 
Mississippi. From their summits the ground 
stretches inland in level plains, covered with 
moss, grass, or bushes, growing with consider- 
able luxuriance. From the coast one can see 
a range of hills dim and indistinct in the hazy 
atmosphere. The hills and mountains are gen- 
erally destitute of trees, and there is very little 
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BOAT TOWED BY DOGS, 


timber any where outside the river valleys. On 
a promontory near the mouth of Ghijiga River 


the Russians have a small hut which they call 
a light-house. It is a hexagonal edifice about 
ten feet high, and has a flat roof covered with 
dirt, whereon a fire can be kindled. I found 
the inside floored with two sticks of wood and a 
mud puddle. 

We landed at a little village near the foot of 
the light-house bluff, and were met by several 
officers of the Russo-American Telegraph Ex- 
pedition, who made their head-quarters at 
Ghijiga. The Governor had come down from 
his capital and official residence twelve miles 
away, and the whole party was lodged in a 
house belonging to the Russian marine. We 
breakfasted on pork and hard bread, and swal- 
lowed several cups of hot tea by way of com- 
pensation for our night ride. 

During a stay of four days at this point I 
could not make my observations as extended 
as I wished. Means of movement were lim- 
ited. The flat plains or tundras were covered 
with water in many concealed and unconcealed 
holes, Every little bunch of moss was like a 
well-filled sponge. I returned from a pedes- 
trian excursion with my top-boots as thorough- 
ly soaked as if they had been used for water- 
buckets. There was not a wheeled vehicle of 
any kind, and there were but three horses with- 
in fifty miles. There was no steamboat on the 
river, and balloons had not been introduced. 

I essayed a little pleasure-trip on the river in 
a boat towed by dogs. The animals were 





Kamchadales, and resembled the Esquima 
dogs described by Dr. Kane. They are 
general use in Northeastern Siberia during th 
season of snow, except in a few districts where 
the reindeer takes their place. Among sey- 
eral tribes of natives dogs and reindeer are j 
discriminately employed, the choice depending 
upon the nature of the journey, the season wh: 
it is undertaken, and the locality to be traversed. 
For long journeys, in regions where supplies ar 
scarce, reindeer are better than dogs. Th 
search for their food under the snow, and can ge: 
erally find moss enough for their support. Pro- 
vision for dogs must be carried by the traveler, 
except where it can be found at villages on t! 
route, For a long journey the weight of dog 
food will seriously diminish the carrying capaci- 
ties of the team. 

I saw many of these dogs in Kamchatka an 
at Ghijiga, and established friendly relations 
with some of them. They are not ill-natured, 
and I never saw them display praiseworthy 
courage. A little terrier from our ship used to 
put to flight the native dogs of ten times his 
weight; and it was often laughable to see him 
bristling around a trembling brute large enough 
to eat him without fear of dyspepsia. The Kam- 
chadale dogs do not bark, but they can how! 
most unmelodiously. On my way across the 
Pacific it was prophesied that I should sleep 
little on my first night in Kamchatka. ‘ The 
dogs will howl you out of your seven senses, 
was the consolation frequently extended me b; 
our engineer, 
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As fortune willed it most of the dogs were in | 


the country, and I was treated to but a faint 
touch of carine music. Their best vocal prac- 


tice is just before their feeding-time, which oc- | 


curs at sunset. During the night they make oc- 
casional refrains in a sort of answering chorus, 
A friend of mine at San Francisco had one of 
these dogs, that used to disturb every body with- 
in a square or two of his residence. 
the brute at the Occidental Hotel one night, and 
tied him in the basement of the southern wing. 


|of their herds are very large. 


We had | 


The lodgers in that part of the hotel were kept | 
awake the entire night by his howling, and some 
of them manifested a strong prejudice against | 


his remaining longer in their vicinity. 
Five dogs make a good team for a light 


sledge carrying a single person with his bag- | 


gage. With good roads such a team can make 


fifty miles daily for a week or more, and can | 
goa hundred miles without resting if an emerg- | 


ency demands it. Some years ago a single 


team traveled a hundred and twenty -three | 


miles in a little less than twenty - four hours. 
Dogs can be driven on half rations, and may 
be urged many miles even when quite wearied. 
Reindeer will always stop when tired, and re- 
fuse to go on until fed and refreshed. I was 


told that a weary deer would lie down if an at- | 


tempt were made to urge him, and might be 
beaten to death before he would consent to 
move on. 

My boat journey was novel though brief. 


| 


We had a seat of bear-skins in the bottom of | 


the craft, and were attached to the dogs with a 
Jong line of deer-skin. A Cossack in the stern 
steered the boat, one in the bow attended to 
the tow-line, and a third on shore drove the 
dogs. The driver was a stranger to the team, 
which was very balky until clubbed into good 
behavior. We were towed against the stream 
at a pace which kept 
the driver walking 
rapidly, and avoided 
snags and shallow 
places very skillfully. 
Frequently the path 
shifted from one bank 
tothe other. In such 
case we took the dogs 
in the boat and ferried 
them across. They 
had an unpleasant 
trick of shaking them- 
selves during the 
transit; and I shall 
always remember a 
shaggy fellow that 
covered me with mud 
and water just at the 
time I was lighting 
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comprise the Koriaks and Chukchees, the former 
keeping both reindeer and dogs, and the latter 
only reindeer. I saw several Koriaks, and had 
the means of locomotion been available I might 
have visited one of their encampments where 
they were herding their numerous deer. Some 
Occasional na- 
tives own five, ten, or fifteen thousand deer 
each, and are regarded much as we regard 
Astor, Vanderbilt, et id omne genus. I was told 
of one fortunate Koriak, a sort of aboriginal 
Creesus, who owned forty thousand deer. <A 
lady at my elbow asks if he was married, and 
I confess that I did not think to inquire. 
Reindeer form the circulating medium of the 
country, and all values are expressed in this 
redback currency. An average-sized deer 
can be bought for four roubles (about three 
American dollars). The price advances to fifty 
roubles as one approaches the Amoor River. 
Major Abasa, commanding the Telegraph 
Company’s Asiatic division, gave me some cu- 
rious details concerning the aboriginal inhab- 
itants of that region. The Major had then 
passed nearly a year among them, sleeping fre- 
quently in their habitations, and traveling in 
their company over the wide and treeless tun- 
dras. Sometimes the thermometer indicated 
sixty degrees below zero, and frequently the ex- 
plorers were caught in severe storms. Though 
suffering greatly from cold, none of them ex- 
perienced more than temporary inconvenience. 
“Tt used to try my powers of endurance,” 


| said Major Abasa, ‘‘ to enter a Koriak yourt or 


habitation. These buildings are of logs or 
poles, banked around with earth, and made flat 
or tunnel-shaped on the top. They are half 
sunk in the ground, so that it is no great effort 
to reach the roof from the outside. A hole in 
the centre serves alike for door and chimney, a 


a fresh cigar, <A 
sprinkling - pot could 
have hardly been more 
successful. 

The natives in the 
district of Ghijiga 
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pole notched like a fence-post forming a lad- 
der. 


“One descends directly over the fire, shut- | 


ting his eyes and trusting to luck. The heat is 
intense, and the smoke almost blinds and stifles 
a stranger. I never entered one of these dwell- 
ings without a shudder, and often preferred 
remaining outside and sleeping in the snow. 
There is no ventilation to the yourt, and the 
smoke hangs in a cloud near the roof and per- 
meates the whole interior. The eyes of the 
natives have a red and inflamed appearance in 
consequence,” 

The Koriaks are keepers of reindeer and en- 
gage in hunting and fishing. The Chukchees 
keep many reindeer, hunt for furs, and engage 
in’ trade with the natives along the coasts of 
Northern Asia and America. For a long time 
they were hostile to Russia and maintainec 
their independence, but of late years they have 
become reconciled to their rulers, and pay a 


small tribute in return for the Emperor's pro- | 


tection. Some of them spend their whole lives 
in making annual journeys for purposes of 
traffic. They bring furs to the Russian trading 
posts to exchange for tobacco, knives, beads, 
and other articles in demand among aborig- 
inals, 

Major Abasa told me of a peculiar mode of 
effecting marine insurance. I do not believe 
it will ever be popular among American sail- 
ors. 

**The Chukchees in their trading excursions 
frequently cross Bering’s Straits by way of the 
Diomed Islands. Their voyages are made in 


boats formed of seal-skins sewn together and 


stretched over light frames of wood, The boats 
dance like corks upon the waves, and when 
heavily laden in any thing beyond an ordinary 
breeze they are far from safe. The owner of 
each boat is generally the captain, and has a 
crew of six or eight men. 

‘* When a storm arises, and the boat must be 
lightened, its owner looks after its welfare. He 
throws his crew into the water and reserves his 
goods to the last.” 

‘** But,” I asked, ‘‘do the men never object 
to this peculiar jettison ?” 

**T believe not,” said the Major. ‘They 
are under the impression that duty requires the 
sacrifice. They are pagans, all of them, and 
drown themselves with a complacency unknown 
to Christian nations.” 

From Ghijiga we sailed to Ohotsk, a small 
port on the northern shore of the sea from which 
it takes its name. While making soundings 
about latitude 60° north, we brought up coral 
closely resembling that from the tropics. For 
several days we were wrapped in fogs, and on 
approaching the coast were not quite certain 
of our locality. We sailed into a wide and 
open bay, but could see no indication of the 
town we sought. We fired a,gun—then an- 
other and another—but obtained no response 
beyond the echoes. On the following morning 
we held our course westward out of this bay 


and into another that contained what we wishe, 
to find. 

Ohotsk, at the mouth of the Ohota River, ha. 
lost much of its former glory. At present j; 
has less than two hundred inhabitants, thong} 
it once boasted more than ten times that num. 
ber. No vessel drawing more than twelve fee; 
of water can pass its bar, and so our huge cor. 
vette anchored outside and sent us ashore j 
her boats. Vitus Bering, the brave old nayi- 
gator who discovered the straits bearing hi: 
name, sailed hence on his first expedition 
| Canvas and cordage were scarce, and so Bering 
caused a set of sails and ropes to be made ot 
deer-skins. Thongs and wooden pins held th 
timbers together, and the seams, where we con 
sider oakum indispensable, were calked wit), 
moss. The spot where it is supposed his shi) 
was constructed was pointed out to me as w 
rowed up the river to the landing-place. Th 
town stands on a small plain overlooked by ; 
range of low hills. In general appearance i: 
was much like Petropavlovsk. 

A small crowd of aboriginals, half-breeds, 
and unadulterated Russians met us as we steppe 
on shore, and greeted us with hospitable words 
The long, narrow, and oblique eye of the pur 
Mongolian was noticeable among the natives, 
and formed a marked contrast to the full blue 
eye of the Russian settlers. Near the church I 
met a woman asking alms, and was at first un- 
able to say whether she was blind or was gazing 
at me through very narrow eyelids. After a 
little hesitation I adopted the latter theory. 

Dogs were more numerous at Ohotsk than at 
any other place I had visited. They were of 
all sizes, ages, and sexes, and, considering our 
limited acquaintance, they behaved very well. 
I heard, in Kamchatka, that the dogs caught 
their own fish in summer, but did not have oc- 
ular proof of the fact until I reached the Ohota 
River. As the tide came in the dogs waded 
out upon the flats and took their stations. 
After a little miscellaneous watching I fixed 
my eye on one shaggy beast that appeared to 
know what he was about. He stood motionless 
as a statue for some minutes. Suddenly his 
| head disappeared in a twinkling, and there was 

a slight splash in the water. A moment later 
| the dog walked toward the shore bearing a ten- 
pound salmon in his jaws, and leisurely began 
| his dinner. 

| That dogs will catch and eat fish is not sur- 
| prising, when it is known that they rarely have 
other food during the entire year. Fish are 
fed to them in all forms—boiled, raw, dried, 


| frozen, and putrid—and they eat them with 
| equal avidity, no matter what the mode of serv- 


ing. It did surprise me to learn that cows and 
horses would eat fish with apparent relish. 


| Very little hay is gathered, and I was told that 


| frequently in winter horses, dogs, and cows were 
alike fed on dried salmon. I admitted that a 


| graminivorous animal might make a temporary 


change of his nature to avoid starvation, but 
my astonishment was greatest when a gentle- 
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man whom I believe thoroughly credible point- 
ed to a cow walking on the beach at Ohotsk, 
and remarked her character. 

‘‘That cow,” said he, ‘*abandons the grass 
now covering the hills and meadows, and comes 
here to eat freshly-caught salmon in preference. 
She is fat and sleek, and the diet evidently suits 
her constitution.” 

I was only a single day at Ohotsk. We 
sailed away to the southward just as the long 


twilight was deepening into the darkness of 
night and the stars were beginning to twinkle 


above us. Down to the straits of La Perouse, 
rounding the island of Sakhalin, passing the 
northern extremity of Japan, and catching a 
glimpse of its headlands, we turned into the 
Gulf of Tartary, and at length anchored in De 
Castries Bay. Here I left the corvette which 
had been my home for five weeks, and had car- 
ried me more than three thousand miles. Em- 
barking in a steamer of light draft I ascended 
the Straits of Tartary, where the water is shal- 
low and the channel tortuous, and.entered the 
mouth of the Amoor. At the hour of sunset, on 
this vessel as on the corvette, the crew, with un- 
covered heads, stood upon the deck and chanted 
the evening prayer. As the prayer was uttered 
the national flag, lowered from the mast, seemed, 
like those beneath it, to bow in adoration of the 
Being who holds the waters in the hollow of 
His hand, and guides and controls the universe. 

The entrance to the Amoor is between two 
capes or headlands, seven miles apart, and visi- 
ble at a considerable distance. Away on the 
eastern horizon the coast of Sakhalin Island was 
pictured in wonderful shapes by a gorgeously- 
colored mirage. As this optical illusion cre- 
ates meadows, lakes, and forests over the desert 
sands, and fills the solitude with moving throngs, 
so on the borders of cold Siberia it painted a 
tropical scene. I seemed to distinguish cocoa 
and palm trees, broad savannas, and Brazilian 





woods on the rocky 

shores that were really 

beyond the range af 

vision. Then there 

were castles, with lofty 

walls and frowning bat- 

tlements, cloud-capped 

towers, gorgeous pal- 

aces, and solemn tem- 

ples, rising among the 

fields and forests, and 

overarched with curi- 

ous combinations 

rainbow hues. The 

mirage occurs fre- 

quently in this region, 

but I was told that the 

one I witnessed pos- 

sessed unusual beauty. 

As we steamed up 

the river the pilots fre- 

quently turned their 

backs to the bow of 

the boat, and steered 

by means of beacons set upon the shore. 

About sunset of the day after leaving De Cas- 

tries we anchored in front of Nicolayevsk, 

the chief town of the Russians on the Amoor, 

and after taking dinner in the little cabin of 

the steamer I went on shore and sought the 

office of Mr. Chase, a resident merchant and 

commercial agent of the United States. With 

the hospitality of a Siberian Mr. Chase received 

me to his arms and honse, and even vacated his 

bed for me during my stay. I was a stranger, 

and he took me in, and for six days I might 

have easily imagined that the house and its ap- 

pointments were mine, while the real proprietor 

was only a casual lodger, and paying his board 
by managing the establishment. 

On the morning after my arrival I called upon 
Admiral Fulyelm, Governor of the Maritime 
Provinces of Eastern Siberia and commander 
of the Russian fleet in the Ohotsk Sea. He 
welcomed me courteously to the Amoor Valley, 
and expressed his regret that his family was in 
the country, and his house undergoing repairs 
that prevented his inviting me to reside with 
him during my stay. ‘The Admiral speaks En- 
glish fluently, and is equally familiar with Ger- 
man, French, and Swedish. He resided several 
years at Sitka, as Governor of the (then) Rus- 
sian Possessions in America, and on completing 
his term of service returned to Russia by way 
of San Francisco and New York. 

Nicolayevsk was founded in 1853, nominally 
as a post of the Russian Fur Company, but really 
in the interest of the Imperial Government. It 
is emphatically a Government town, three- 
fourths of the inhabitants being directly or in- 
directly in the service of the Emperor. It has 
a “port,” or naval establishment, containing 
dock-yards, machine-shops, foundries, and all 
the odds and ends of sheds, warehouses, and 
factories necessary to the functions of a naval 
station. The machine department is managed 


of 
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by three toreigners (one of them an American, | to wander to the beach in front of the town and 


and another an American citizen), who have 
brought it to a condition of efficiency. ‘*‘We 
ean make or repair marine engines of ordinary 
character,” said one of these men, “and perform 
any work required by the vessels in the Siberian 
fleet.” Most of the machinery was constructed 
in America, and sent to the Amoor to be set 
up. They showed me a steam fire-engine from 
Manchester, New Hampshire, bearing the word 
** Amoor” in Russian characters. They kept it 
in a sort of stable specially provided for the pur- 
pose, and as carefully warmed in winter as if it 
lodged a tender and highly-prized race-horse. 

All the houses in town are of wood. <A few 
are framed and boarded after the American 
manner, but the great majority are of logs, 
either rough or hewn. ‘There is one street or 
avenue parallel to the river, and affording a fine 
view of the opposite bank of the Amoor. The 
houses of the officials, the stores and residences 
of foreign merchants, the club-house, the 
church, and other prominent structures are 
along this avenue. Going back from the river, 
the streets begin grandly, and promise a great 
deal they do not perform. For one or two 
squares they are good, the third square is pass- 
able, the fourth is full of stumps, and when you 
reach the fifth and sixth, there is little street to 
be found. I never saw a better illustration of 
the road that commenced with a double row of 
shade trees, and steadily diminished in charac- 
ter until it became a squirrel-track and ran up 
a tree, 

Nearly every morning during my stay I used 


| look at the crowd assembled there. Cries of 
“*rebah! rebah!” (fish! fish!) always greeted 
my approach, but a pantomimic shake of the 
head, accompanied with an out-paddling of the 
hands, and the utterance of the Russian nega- 
tive (nierte), declared my unpiscatorial inten- 
tions. The fish were piled on the ground or 
lay in the boats drawn upon the shore. The 
crowd was composed of Russian soldiers, Cos- 
sacks, sailors, and peasants, with a fair propor- 
tion of Gilyaks, the natives of the Lower Amoor. 
On the first morning I found them gathered in 
picturesque groups, some engaged in animated 
conversation, and others smoking their pipes in 
calm indifference and uttering few words, 

The Gilyaks are to the Lower Amoor what 
the Indian is to the Upper Missouri, and was to 
the Hudson and the Potomac. They are of 
Mongolian blood, features, and complexion, and 
| have many traits that mark the Chinese. Their 
| garments generally follow the Chinese cut, and 
| they wear their hair @ Ja pigtail. The true 
|Gilyak hat is a very obtuse pointed cone of 
| birch bark or other stiff material, and stands 

over the wearer’s head like the top of a parasol. 
Beards were scanty as with all of their race, and 
the masculine face was often so mildly cast that 
I had difficulty in distinguishing the sexes by 
the features alone. 
| The Russians associated with these natives 
|on the most friendly terms, and seemed to mix 
freely with them. A few Gilyaks had adopted 
| cast-off clothing from their Muscovite neigh- 
bors, and were dressed in striking combination 
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of Eastern and Western garments. The lan- 
guage was a hybrid, born from the union of 


two tongues, and had a decided preponderance | 


of Slavonic. Wherever Europeans come in 


contact with the people of the East they are | 
The | 


sure to fix their language and customs. 


aggressive civilization is stronger than the pas- | 


sive. 

When at last the semi-monthly mail steamer 
was ready to ascend the river I bade adieu to 
Nicolayevsk. 
received a note telling me the boat would start 
atdaybreak. My baggage was already shipped, 
so that the announcement was purely personal, 
Mr. Chase and several others—but let me ex- 
plain how it happened. 

It is a custom in Siberia to ‘see off’ a de- 
parting traveler, whether he goes by water or by 
land. If by water, he is safely conducted on 
board the craft that is tocarry him. Then fol- 
lows a leave-taking, which includes Champagne- 
taking, lunch-taking, and sometimes, I regret 
to say, the taking of a trifle too much. If the 
journey is by land the wayfarer is escorted a 
short distance on his route, sometimes to the 
edge of the town, and sometimes to the first 


It was about midnight when I) 





station. Adieus are uttered over Champagne, 
tea, lunch—and Champagne. 

So Mr. Chase and several friends of my com- 
panion—a young officer from the Siberian capi- 
tal—went to say good-by on the deck of the 
steamer. It was somewhere in the wee sma’ 
hours a good bit ayont the twal when they re 
turned on shore, and left me to my first frag- 
ment of a night on the Amoor, 

We did not start at daybreak, and even at 
nine o'clock our boilers were as cold as the 
cheeks of Powers’s Greek Slave. A little past 


| ten we had steam enough to move our wheels, 


and were able to leave the log walls of Nicola- 
yevsk, its dock-yard, and its ships at anchor, fad- 
ing in the distance. The dome of the church, 
conspicuous from its size and elevation, re- 
mained longest in view, and seemed to sym- 
bolize the enduring strength of the Christian 
religion above the meaner things of earth. Our 
crew, with the few passengers of the steerage, 
turned toward the house of worship, and stood 
in attitude of adoration while they made the 


| sign of the cross and breathed a whispered 


prayer for a prosperous voyage. 
I remained long on deck to study the scenery 


ON THE AMOOR. 
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around me. At Nicolayevsk the Amoor flows 
in a single stream, about a mile and a half in 
width, and bounded by hills on either side. As 
one ascends he finds the river spread over a 
wide valley and embracing many islands, some 
of them containing thousands of acres of forest 
and meadow, with here and there stretches of 
sand or barren plain. Of course these islands 
divide the river into many channels, and in a 
few localties it is twenty or more miles from 
one bank to the other. Steamboats often pass 
each other in different channels, sometimes when 
their captains are very anxious to meet. 


farmifig purposes. We saw several haying par- 
ties at work, and frequently met barge-loads of 
hay floating down the stream to market. One 
party was at dinner, and paused to look at us, 
with the exception of a single individual, who 
did not condescend to turn his head or even 
glance upward from his plate of soup. 


And here is a bit of the scenery. Away in 


| and lost in a maze of channels. 


vealed bits of the river that seemed bewildered 
Over us was 


| the clear sky of an autumn day; no breath of 


| tlers. 


wind was stirring, and the placid stream, with 


| scarce a ripple upon its surface, shone like a 


mirror, and pictured over again the beauties of 
its surroundings. 

We passed occasionally the villages of the 
dwellers on the Lower Amoor. There were 
clusters of houses belonging to the aboriginals, 
and other clusters where lived the Russian set- 
At a distance the houses of the Gilyaks 


| were not distinguishable from those of their 


| moved all doubt. 


Muscovite neighbors, but a near approach re- 
It was the fishing season, 


| and as these people subsist almost entirely upon 


fish the work of catching and curing was in act- 
ive progress. The offal lay about the villages, 
and its stench was quite overpowering. In the 
afternoon of the first day we stopped for wood 
where a native village and a settlement were 
side by side. I entered the former and en- 
countered an odor rivaling all the smells of 
Naples, Cologne, and the disreputable wards of 
New York. The natives did not seem to mind 
it, and I fear I shocked them by holding my 
kerchief to my nose during my visit. My com- 
panion, through long practice in several years 
on the Amoor, was hardened in the sense of 


| smell; but I noticed that he was not inclined to 


Near | 
Nicolayevsk the islands are cultivated by the 
Russian settlers, and prove well adapted to! 


the distance, on either side, there were ranges of | 
mountains, tinged with azure and showing va- | 


rious combinations of light and shadow as they 
caught the rays of the setting sun. Nearer, 
there were undulating masses of hills forest- 
crowned to their summits. The brown and yel- 
low tints of the foliferous trees in autumn were 
touched with dots and splashes of deep green 
where stood the pine and the spruce. ‘Toward 
the river these hills sloped to the water’s edge, 


or were guarded by strips of meadow or low- | 


ground wood, as yet only faintly touched by 
frost. Where the islands abounded they re- 


| 


a long stay. 

The Gilyaks are not over-courteous to visitors, 
and did not receive us with open arms. The) 
kept at work just as if no distinguished foreign- 
er was among them, and even neglected asking 


GILYAK WOMAN, 
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us to take something. The men were like those 
I saw at Nicolayevsk, and dressed in the same 
way. I caught sight of a comely woman with 
brownish-red cheeks, and wearing her hair in 
two queues that hung over her shoulders and 
down to her waist. I looked at her engaged in 
the pleasing occupation of skinning salmon ; 
but I am bound to say she did not look at me. 
Orientals claim to be without curiosity, and in 
most cases they carry out the pretense very suc- 
cessfully. 

The Gilyaks will not permit fire carried out | 
of their houses—not even in a pipe or cigar— 
through fear it will bring them ill luck. I 
learned this fact on being requested to extin- | 
guish my cigar before entering one of their 
dwellings. 

They once had a practice of killing occasional | 
guests when asleep in their houses. They be- | 
lieved that by so doing they caused his spirit | 
to remain with and protect them, and the more | 
amiable the stranger the greater the chance of | 
his being slaughtered. 

Their religion is pagan, with a few character- 
isties borrowed from the Bhudhist faith. They | 


} 


| of fishing are generally piled. 


|noyed at the conduct of the canines. 


His flesh is supposed to make the eaters cour- 
ageous. 

The native houses are of small logs or poles, 
having the interstices calked, and the outside 
generally, though not always, plastered with 
mud. Inside they are the reverse of neat, be- 
ing pretty densely occupied by human beings 


and dogs, and stored with a variety of articles 


of household use. Store-houses are set upon 
poles like an American corn-barn, to keep away 


|dogs and vermin and preserve the fish from 


moisture. Ona platform or porch in front of 
the house canoes, nets, and other implements 
Dogs are tied 
under the building or run about at will. On 
my first visit to a village I was somewhat an- 
They 
barked and howled at me in no indication of 
good-will, and several of them manifested a de- 
sire to bite me. The Gilyaks made a show of 
soothing the brutes; but I really believe they 
would have shed no tears if a little dog dentist- 
ry had been practiced upon my legs. 

My observations at this village were made 
while the steamer was taking wood. The oper- 


have a superstitious regard for the bear, tiger, | ation gave me plenty of time, as nobody seemed 
eagle, and cat. They never fight the tiger, | to be in the least hurry, and took things—the 
and when a native happens to be killed by that | wood included—with the utmost deliberation. 
animal they bury his remains without ceremony, | We usually consumed an hour and a half, or 
and believe that his death has avenged some | two hours, where a Mississippi boat would have 
crime. They catch the bear alive if possible, | been fifteen or twenty minutes. The mascu- 
build him a cage in a conspicuous place, and | line deck-passengers were pressed into service 
fatten him upon fish, On some gaia occasion | to assist the crew. Each man had a piece of 
Bruin plays a conspicuous part, by being led or | rope which he placed around two or three sticks 


dragged in procession and then killed and eaten. | of wood and slung over his shoulder. Passing 
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to and from the boat he walked as if going to 
his own execution, and anxious to live as long 
as possible. ‘The only occasion when I saw one 
of the crew displaying any activity was when 
he fell from the plank into the river. 

Steamboating on the Amoor is in its infancy. | 
In 1866 there were twenty-two steamboats in | 
actual service, and two or three new ones near- 
ly ready. Eighteen boats belonged to Govern- 
ment, and the rest to private parties, either 
Russian or foreign merchants. Only one of 
the number now running was built in Siberia; 
the rest were made in America, England, or | 
Germary, and sent to the Amoor to be put to- | 
gether. The one which carried me from Nic- | 
olayevsk was the Jngodah, an iron boat, about 
a hundred and ten feet long, very narrow and 
very dirty, She carried a permanent force of | 
a captain, two pilots, an engineer, and a mis- 
cellaneous lot of deck hands, firemen, cabin- 
boys, and fleas. The fleas were not on the | 
steamer’s pay-roll, but that they worked their 
passage and deserved allowances my blotched 
and bitten body furnished ample proof. I used, 
in the solitude of my cabin, to remove all my | 
clothing, bathe from head to foot in bad brandy, 
and shake and search my garments and bed- 
clothing. Then hastily dressing and wrapping | 
as closely as possible I would lie down to sleep. 
With this precaution I managed to pass an 
hour or so in tolerable comfort. I suggested 
an economic plan of removing the engines of 
the boat, and rigging a machine that would en- 
able the fleas to propel us, and save the expense 
of wood and steam. My proposition was never 
adopted, 

We had a cabin-boy with a red nose and an 
eye for copper and silver, who used to attend 
upon us very fairly when he had nothing else 
todo. He was proficient in saying ‘ sechass,” 
a word corresponding to the English ‘‘ Coming, 
Sir!” and the French ‘ Toute suite.” It really 
means “immediately,” but in practical use may 
be now, next week, or when convenient. Ey- 
ery true-born Russian servant utters it on re- 
ceiving an order, and throws it out at frequent 
intervals to allay impatience. No matter what 
we told our cabin-boy to do he answered “ se- | 
chass,” and then took his own time. He was 
intimate with the cook, and I suspect he fared 
better than we did. 

Steaming up the river, we anchored at night 
unless there was a good moon, and generally 
remained near a village until daybreak. All 
along the Amoor the Russians have planted 
settlements from ten to thirty miles apart, where | 
steamboats take wood in summer and the post 
route is supplied with horses in winter. Some | 
of the villages are finely located in agricultural 
districts, and the inhabitants are doing well. 
They raise wheat, rye, oats, and garden vege- | 
tables in abundance and of good quality, and 
have timber enough on the hill-sides to supply 
an enormous export trade to the outer world. 
On the Lower Amoor the production of grain 
has not yet equaled the demand for military 
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and naval use, but promises to do so in a fey 
years. At Nicolayevsk I saw flour which had 
come by sea from Cronstadt around the Cape 
of Good Hope ; and I was told that a merchant 
from San Francisco was negotiating to supply 
the maritime provinces with California flour, © 

On the Middle and Upper Amoor there is 
surplus of grain, and several steamboat loads 
were sent from there in the autumn of 1866, 
to supply the province of Trans-Baikal, which 
three years before sold an equal quantity to the 
Amoor Valley. 

At present the settlements include a popu- 
lation of about forty thousand, of which one- 
eighth is at Nicolayevsk, the oldest and most 
important town. The villages along the river 
are of varied size. I saw one containing but a 
single house, and another with two houses and 
a stable. From this number they run through 
an ascending scale up to two or three hundred 
dwellings. In the Cossack settlements along 
the Middle Amoor the houses are arranged in 
military precision, as if they had been turned 
out of a machine, and dropped at regular inter- 
vals along a wide street. When the Amoor 


| was settled the Government moved whole colo- 


nies of Cossacks—men, women, children, cows, 
pigs, dogs, and household goods. It furnished 
materials and paid the expenses of new houses, 
and defrayed the cost of transportation. A 
village might be ordered to settle fifty, a hun- 
dred, or five hundred miles away, and it obeyed 
orders. The colonists, in their new homes, 
found themselves surrounded by their former 
neighbors, under the same headman, and doing 
pretty nearly the same work as of old. 

We touched at a great many villages, to land 
and receive freight and passengers, and to sup- 
ply the boat with wood. Our progress bore no 
comparison to that of our Western boats when 
racing against time, but was leisurely in the ex- 
treme. I rarely wearied of studying the scenery, 
which was “ ever varying, ever new.” The first 
cabin of the boat was forward of the engines— 
an arrangement that saved us from the clouds 
of cinders that fell thick and fast upon the 
steerage passengers, unless the wind was abeam 
or astern. In the cabin we had the captain of 
the boat, my officer-friend, and two merchants, 
the four being quite at home, and eating, drink- 
ing, and gambling at the same table without 
distinction of rank or money. 

En passant, I remark that gambling is a 
standard entertainment in Russia. There is a 
great deal of card-playing, and every game has 
‘*something to make it interesting.” Nobody 
thinks of playing unless money is risked, and it 
frequently astonished my Siberian friends to 
learn that people play cards in America for 


| amusement alone. 


One pleasant afternoon my friend the officer 


| was upon the bridge of the boat, and entertain- 
| ing me with stories of his Polish life. 


Sudden- 
ly fixing his eyes on the southern shore, he 
shouted, “ Tigre! tigre!” and rushed below for 
his gun. I brought my field-glass, and looked 





where he pointed. There was a large animal | 
moving through the tall grass, but I can not af- 
firm to its genus or species. It was so far 
away that no shot-gun ever invented could have 
done any damage, and we wisely refrained from 
a waste of ammunition, The tiger is a resident 
of the Lower Amoor, and ranges as high as 53 
north latitude. In winter he roams through | 
the same forests with the reindeer, and occa- 
sionally dines upon venison of his own catching. 
The Russian hunters encounter him frequently, 
and I saw several skins exhibited as trophies. 
Naturalists class the beast with the Bengal tiger, 
and say that the Amoor Valley is the only re- 
gion in the world where the tiger, the reindeer, 
and the sable are native and to the manor born. 
Among the birds there are some peculiar to the 
Arctic zone, some from Southern China, two 
trom Africa, and one from Java and Australia, 
In the forests at the southern bend of the Amoor 
the cork-tree and the mahogany may be found 
growing almost side by side with the birch, the 
pine, and the spruce. Elms attain a diameter 
of four or five feet, and other trees are large in 
proportion, The wide and dense forests, with 
masses of vines and thick undergrowth, remind- 
ed me of the woods of the Lower Mississippi, 
and the tall grasses in the open country rivaled | 
the luxuriance of our Kansas prairies, And | 
yet this was in cold Siberia! 
A friend of mine was hunting one day in a} 
forest on the Amoor, and suddenly found him- 
self face to face with a tiger. Unslinging his | 
rifle he managed to plant a bullet in the head of 
the beast just as he was crouching to spring. 
The tiger sprang, but fell at the feet of the hunt- 
er, who finished him with a pistol-shot. I for- 
get the measurement of the skin, but it was the | 
largest of its kind, and was sent to the Emper- 
or as a complimentary gift. | 
On the Lower Amoor I observed the Gilyaks | 
pulling their oars alternately, with a “ hand- | 
over-hand” motion. Two hundred miles up 
the river I saw the natives rowing as we do, and | 
asked the reason for the difference. 
‘* You are now,” said my companion, “in the | 
country of the Goldees, a people of the same | 
race as the Gilyaks, but unlike them, as your | 
Comanches are unlike your Pawnees. They | 
are a better and more civilized people, and live | 
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in more comfortable houses. Higher up we 
shall find the Manjours, who are still more de- 
veloped, and not far behind the Chinese of Can- 
ton and Pekin.” 

At midnight, after this conversation, we 
stopped at a Russian-Goldee village. I pro- 
posed visiting the latter, and we engaged a peas- 
ant to guide and introduce us. As we neared 
the first house we passed several scaffolds where 
fish were drying, and were greeted by half a 
hundred noisy and savage-looking dogs, Our 
guide armed himself with a club, and by way 
of precaution I picked up a stick like a cart- 
rung. The peasant entered first, and lighted a 
strip of birch bark over a charcoal-fire in the 
middle of the room. Paterfamilias dressed in 
reception costume by putting on a single gar- 
ment, and Mrs. Goldee followed his example 
before the strangers were admitted. The room 
was about twenty feet square, and so low that I 
bumped my head against the rafters as I went 
in. Ishook hands with the proprietor, and then 
looked around. 

A low divan or wide bench, extending on two 
sides of the room, serves as a seat by day and 
a bed by night. Wooden pipes from a sort of 
oven extend beneath the divan, and pass under- 
ground to a chimney apart from the house. 
About thirty persons of all ages and both sexes 


lay on the divan, a few awake and huddled un- 


der clothing, but the greater number sound 
asleep in the costume of Venus di Medici. 
The Goldees keep their rooms very warm, and 


}are thus enabled to sleep without covering. 
| We. tarried briefly, and at our departure the 


host did not urge us to stay longer. 

Next day we passed a large fleet of boats, in 
which the Goldees were fishing for salmon and 
sturgeon. ‘Two men in a canoe tried a race 
with our steamer, and fairly beat us, though we 
were making nearly ten miles an hour against 
the current. The day was a little damp, and 
the natives wore their salmon-skin coats. At 
the next place where we stopped I encountered 
a Goldee belle, dressed in a fish-skin suit, and 
wearing a ring in her nose. She was pretty, 
and evidently knew it. I told her she was 
charming, delightful, magnifique ; and she list- 
ened as if she believed all I said. We carried 
on quite a flirtation, and talked as gayly as two 

persons could where neither 
understood a syllable of the 
other's language. She told me 
(or I presume she did) that she 
liked the Americans very much, 
and especially those from New 
York. As the steam-whistle 
called me on board we bade 
each other adieu, and if she 
did not ask me to write it was 
her own fault. 

Salmon-skin clothing is in 
general use among these na- 
tives. The skins are pound- 
ed to remove the scales and 
to make them flexible. Gar- 








ments of this material are water-proof as India 
rubber, and when new and covered with orna- 
ments of bead-work and embroidery are quite 
handsome. 

For about twelve hundred miles of its course 
the Amoor forms the boundary between Russia 
and China, The Chinese shore is very sparse- 
ly inhabited, and there are hundreds of miles 
where no habitations are yisible save a few huts 
of settled or wandering aboriginals. About four- 
teen hundred miles from the mouth of the river 
there is a region where some forty thousand Chi- 
nese and Manjours reside, but their settlements 
are all embraced in a distance of sixty or seven- 
ty miles. There is a Chinese city on the bank 
of the Amoor, which the Russians declare was 
originally a penal colony, Its population is es- 
timated all the way from twelve to thirty thou- 
sand. 

Igoon, as this city is called, was formerly the 
capital of the Chinese “‘ Province of the Amoor,” 
and, had my journey been ten years earlier, I 
should have seen a fleet of war-junks at anchor 
near it. The provincial capital has been re- 
moved to an inland city, and the naval force 
has altogether disappeared. 

I persuaded the captain of our steamer to 
touch at Igoon, and give me an opportunity to 
“do” the city. When we approached the black, 
mud-plastered, low-roofed buildings that lined 
the bank I saw numerous men and boys seated 
at the water’s edge and engaged in fishing. 
They stared at us intently, and did not ob- 
serve the swell caused by the steamer until a 
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dozen or more of them had felt its effect. 1] 
climbed to the bank amidst a group of sedat: 
old Manjours, who smoked: their little brass 
pipes with an air of abstraction, and seemed 
wondering why we came there. One who 
knew our captain proclaimed himself a Tar- 
tar, and invited us to his house. My friend 
whispered me that our guide had four wives, 
and I expressed a desire to inspect his harem. 

The old fellow did not relish the proposition ; 
but after treating us to Manilla cigars and sam- 
shoo (a fiery brandy made from rice, and burn- 
ing like aquafortis) he consented to display his 
treasures. We walked across a muddy yard, 
picking our way over stepping-stones, and 
reached the abode of Igoonian bliss. Oh, the 
delights of matrimony! My dear Mr. Tartar, 
I do not envy you, and I do not envy any man 
so much married as you. Possibly you did 
well enough in taking Mrs. T. number one; 
but when you took numbers two, three, and 
four you caught as many Tartars, 

A supper en famille was in progress, i. e., the 
whole family was at supper. There was a room 
full of women, servants, babies, dogs, smoke, 
and dirt. The smoke and dirt were every 
where; but the women, servants, babies, and 
dogs were broken into little parties. 
were preparing to eat, some were beginning, 
some eating, some finishing, and some finished. 
Babies were screaming, and women talking on 
all notes of the vocal organs, A very short 


Some 


| Stay was enough, and I left without waiting to 





be presented to the ladies of the house, I don’t 


wont 
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wonder that the Igoon gentleman hesitated to 
show us his household. 

[ made some purchases in the shops of Igoon, 
sanding in the open street and buying at a 
counter, as one might trade at an al fresco stand 
near Fulton Market. The shrewd merchants 
xed their prices very high, and it required a 


reat deal of bargaining to avoid paying too | 
A pipe that was offered me at five rou- | 


r uch. 
ve I bought for one, and afterward learned I 
had paid twice its value. 

Twenty miles from Igoon the Russians have 
a town called Blagoveshchensk (easy to pro- 
nounce if you know how). It is the capital of 
the Russian “ Province of the Amoor,” and now 
has a population of about three thousand. 
was founded in 1858, on one of the prettiest 
sites along that part of the river. 


the Russians. 

At Blagoveshchensk I left the Jngodah, and, 
ifter spending four days very pleasantly with 
Governor Pedeshenk and Dr. Snider (in whose 


house I found Harper's Magazine, containing | 


Pictures of the Russians”), I embarked on the 
steamer General Korsackoff to complete my voy- 
age up the Amoor, 

It was the last boat of the season, and some 
doubt was expressed as to our ability to reach 
Stratensk, the head of navigation, before being 
stopped by ice. For a few days we made slow 
progress ; but when the frosts came upon us I 
noticed an improvement in our speed. I asked 


my companion the reason of this improvemé€nt, 
and he thus explained : 

“If the boat is frozen in the crew must re- 
main with it all winter. The pilots and engi- 
neers have their wives and sweet-hearts at Stra- 
tensk, and are very anxious to get there.” 

We met a great many rafts carrying emi- 





| to their new homes. 
{ 
It 
The Chinese | 
town of Sakhalin-Oula is directly opposite, and | 


its inhabitants carry on considerable trade with | 
| holiday costume, at the village of Albazin. I 


| Lake Baikal. 


grants, cattle, and government stores down the 
river. Some of the emigrants came from the 
southern part of Russia, five thousand miles 
from the head of the Amoor. They had been 
two years on the journey, but when once afloat 
on the river they would be carried in a few days 
The valley of the Amoor 
is a land of promise to many Russian peasants, 
just as our Great West is pictured in gorgeous 
colors in many an Eastern home. 

Among the hills, meadows, and forests of 
the Upper Amoor we touched one pleasant 
afternoon, when the population was out in its 


climbed the bluff and looked away to the Chi- 
| nese shore, as one may look from the heights of 
| Vicksburg into the cypress forests of Louisi- 
ana. <A Russian officer*showed me through 
the ruins of ancient Albazin, and gave me 
|two small cannon-shot, thrown from Chinese 
| guns during the siege. What siege? Listen, 
| and I will tell you. 
| More than two hundred years ago some Rus- 
| sian adventurers went on a freebooting excur- 
sion to a river known to have its origin east of 
They found this river (the 
for about twenty years made 


Amoor), and 
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frequent expeditions along its whole length, 
collecting furs of the inhabitants and oppress- 
ing them to such an extent as to make their 
visits quite unwelcome, They founded several 
settlements, only one of which promised to be 
permanent, This was at Albazin, and as it 
stood upon Chinese territory the government 
at Pekin demanded its removal. The demand 
was unheeded, and the Chinese proceeded to 
make war upon Russia. Albazin underwent 
two sieges, and on both occasions its garrison 
displayed determined valor. Both armies of 
the Chinese were compelled to retire after an 
enormous expenditure of men and material. 
But what they could not accomplish by war 
they gained by diplomacy. By the treaty of 
Nerchinsk in 1689, at which the Jesuits assist- 
ed the Chinese, the Russians abandoned the 
Amoor Valley and agreed to remove the col- 
ony at Albazin. 

From this time till 1853 the Chinese had un- 
disturbed possession of the Amoor. In that 
year General Mouravieff, Governor-General of 
Eastern Siberia, wished to send provisions to 
the Russian fleet in the Pacific. He prepared 
two steamers and a large fleet of flat-boats and 
rafts on the Shilka, one of the rivers that form 
the Amoor. On the 27th of May he started, 
and in six weeks had taken full possession of 
all the northern bank of the river, and was so 
firmly fixed that the Chinese could not dislodge 
him. A treaty in 1858, and two others in 1860, 


confirmed the Russian occupation, and adie; 
a fine territory to the empire of the Czar, Ry. 
sian colonization has been rapidly pushed, ayy 
is still in progress, 

One fresty morning, just as day was break 
ing, I was called on deck. There was a nipping 
and an eager air, and as I looked upon the hij|, 
just whitened with a touch of snow, and shiy- 
ered in my close garments, I saw little reaso; 
for the Chinese to call their country the Centra| 
Flowery Kingdom. The morning stars were 
fading, and as I looked before us I could ge 
the valley dividing and forming a double gorge 
through the undulating and broken hills. Half 
an hour later, when dawn had grown to day- 
light, we passed a point of land jutting between 
two rivers. 

To the right was the Shilka; to the left the 


| Argoon. At the extremity of the jutting point 
| the Amoor began its course to the sea, 


We turned into the Shilka, and as the Amoor 
was lost to sight I retired to my cabin and m 
unfinished sleep. Till long after sunrise | 
dreamed of the gorgeous panorama that day 
after day had been unrolled before me. Mount- 
ain, hill, plain, island, forest, and meadow pass 
ed in rapid succession, with their colors that 
only Nature can paint, and language fails to 
describe. I believe there is no river in th 
world that displays the grand, the beautiful, 
and the picturesque to a greater degree than 
the Amoor. 


A LOVER’S GARDEN. 


I THINK the white azaleas, dear, 
Shaped out of air to match thyself, 
Yet doubt if thou wilt find one here 
Among this fragrant flowery pelf; 
For they must hide when thou art near— 
As fair as moonlight and as clear. 


But any rose that here may blow 
Is not one-half so sweet as thou, 

Though petaled white with flakes of snow— 
Yet bind no spray about thy brow ; 

Let the voluptuous roses go, 

For roses have a thorn, we know. 


But bend and do not pass thee by, 
Where faintest odors hover low, 
Here the dark violets ensky 
Meanings that should not ’scape thee so, 
Since in their heaven-deepened dye 
Pure dreams of perfect passion lie. 


And here, like spirits of the blest, 
The golden censer in the hand, 
To worship and to praise addressed, 
Rank after rank the lilies stand, 
Long for a place upon thy breast, 
Ask is thy smile or sunshine best! 


And flout not the fair fleur-de-lis 

That lightly nods that purple plume— 
Flower of romantic chivalry, 

All France bends to thee in its bloom! 
A royal banner’s blazonry— 
Thy sceptre would it rather be! 


Where float the moths, the bluebirds sip, 
Where breath is rapture to the core, 
Where honey-suckles climb and slip— 
Linger, and say, Had Eden more? 
Tip-toe and let the glad things drip 
Their golden honey on thy lip! 


But o’er those beds of blasting blight, 
Blue hoods of poison and the tomb— 
That blood-red blossom, a delight 
To look at, but whose touch is doom— 
Ah, let thy foot make fleeting flight 
Through foxglove and through aconite! 


Yet breathe thee where the winds outroll 
From heliotropes an atmosphere 
Of fullest joy and vaguest dole, 
That makes each moment deep and dear, 
While dim regrets shall fill thy soul, 
And longings for some unknown goal. 


So shall these buds forever bloom 

Around thee in my memory’s freak, 
The strawberry-tree refuse thee room, 

The sweet-brier spray brush by thy cheek, 
And thou be fresh ‘mid their perfume, 
And white ’mid their ensanguined gloom. 


Then flit down yonder hawthorn coast, 
The ancient lilac alleys thread, 

And turn the labyrinth, and be lost— 
That one day, when all hope is dead, 

And when the place is dreary most, 

Haunt it, I may, with thy sweet ghost! 








AMONG THE ANDES OF PERU AND BOLIVIA. 


VIEW IN THE PLAZA DEL CABILDO, CUZOO, PERU. 


AMONG THE ANDES OF PERU AND BOLIVIA. 


BY E.G. SQUIER. 


V.—FORTRESSES AND GARDENS. 


TP\HE capital of the Inca empire was not de- 
| fended by walls such as protected some of 
Its valley, surrounded 
by high mountains, was, in itself, naturally al- 
most impregnable, and the approaches to it were 


the ancient Inca cities. 


covered by fortifications. But the city, never- 
theless, had its citadel or fortress, dominating 
it as the Acropolis did Athens, Ehrenbreitstein 
the villages at its foot, the Castle, Edinburgh, 
and “the Rock,” Gibraltar. It was built upon 
the bold headland projecting into the valley of 
Cuzco between the rivulets Huatenay and Ro- 
dadero, looking from below like a high abrupt 
hill, but being really only the spur of a shelf or 
plateau, somewhat irregular in surface, which in 
turn is commanded by higher hills, or apparent 
hills or mountains, themselves the escarpments 
of remoter natural terraces or puna lands. This 
headland is called los Altos del Sacsahuaman, 
the latter being a compound word signifying, 
* Fill thee, falcon!” or, ‘* Gorge thyself, hawk !” 

Thus metaphorically did the Incas glorify 
the strength of their fortress. ‘* Dash thy- 
self against its rocky and impregnable sides, 
if thou wilt; the hawks will gather up thy 
fragments!” Vainglorious and proud were 
those ancients, as the nations who to-day call 
their war-vessels the Jnvincible, the Devastation, 
and the Scourge. 

On the side of the city the eminence of the 
Sacsahuaman presents a steep front, difficult 
and almost impossible of ascent. Up this front, 
and from the terraces of the Colcompata, led 





anciently as now a zigzag road, ascending in 
places by stone steps to a series of terraces on 
the most projecting and commanding portion 
of the headland. On the uppermost of these, 
most conspicuous of all objects around Cuzco, 
on the site of an ancient building of which only 
a part of the foundations remains, stand three 
crosses ; the Calvario of the city. These crosses 
are 764 feet above the level of the Huacapata, 
or modern plaza. 

The usual ascent to the Sacsahuaman, and 
which is practicable by horses, is through the 
gorge or ravine of the Rodadero, to the right 
of the eminence, where a road is partly cut out 
of the hill and partly built up against it—a cliff 
on one side and a precipice on the other. At the 
bottom of the ravine the little Rodadero chafes 
and murmurs, here leaping, a miniature cataract, 
from one shelf to another; and next gathering 
in dark, shaded, bubble-covered pools, as if re- 
covering courage for another plunge. In as- 
cending the Sacsahuaman we will start from 
the foot of the street of e/ Triunfo, where it 
rests on the rivulet Rodadero, or Tullamayo, 
and then turn to the left. Leaving the Cyclo- 
pean terrace of the Inca Roca behind us, we 
pass in front of the Yachahuasi, or schools erect- 
ed by that patron of learning. It seems to have 
been a vast building, or series of buildings, sev- 
eral hundred feet in length, with walls of rela- 
tively small but perfectly-fitting stones, which 
enter largely into the modern structures. After 
passing a few blocks we come to the gorge of 
the Rodadero, where it is traversed by a mod- 
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AQUEDUCT OVER THE TULLAMAYO OR RODADERO. 


ern aqueduct built on arches, between an abut- 
ment of rock on one side and of ancient Inca 
work on the other—a picturesque and pleasing 
object. A short, sharp scramble and we reach 
one of the lower terraces of the Colcompata, 


Ie ap, 
Uy 


and the road proper to the Sacsahuaman. 


UPPER FALL OF THE RODADERO. 


We 


pass in succession the upper and lower falls of 
the Rodadero, which mingle the tinkle and 
murmur of their waters with those of the aze- 
quias that flow in invisible channels above our 


heads. 


We will require to stop frequently in 


open spaces, left for the purpose, either to re- 
cover breath or permit our animals to do so, as 
well as to allow the troops of llamas, led by 
their silent owners down the rugged pathway, to 


pass us, 


At one point we discover what appears to be 
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a well, or square shaft, walled in with cut stones, 
fourteen feet deep. The wall on the inner side, 
or that lying next the slope, is also sloping, as 
if to facilitate the passage of water. The bot- 
tom of the shaft is filled with rubbish, and with- 
out excavation it is impossible to say whither it 
leads. It is probably part of one of the sub- 
terranean aqueducts through which the Incas 
conducted water into their capital from distant, 
and often unknown sources. 

As we ascend, we observe, high up above us 
on our left, long lines of walls, which are the 


| faces of the eastern terraces of the Fortress, 

| These become heavier as we advance until, when 
| we finally reach the level of the plateau, up the 
rugged front of which we have been struggling, 
they cease to be simply retaining-walls, and rise 
in massive, independent walls composed of great 
blocks of limestone. A gateway, flanked by 

heavy stones, opens on our left, and we step 
while a drove of llamas defile through it. Stone 
steps formerly existed by which to ascend to the 
| higher grounds within, but they have been bro- 
| ken away, although their traces remain. It was 
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in attempting to force this gateway, in the last 
desperate encounter between the Spaniards and 


the Incas, that Juan Pizarro, the brother of the | 


conqueror, was killed. 

Passing through this gateway—the ancient 
Tiupuncu, or “ Gate of Sand”—and through the 
main outer walls of the Fortress, we find our- 
selves in a little open plain or pampa, On our 


right we notice a considerable eminence of rock | 
of singular aspect, called ef Rodadero, and on | 


the other hand we have our first view of the 
great Cyclopean walls of the Fortress of the 


Sacsahuaman—the most massive among monu- | 


ments of similar character, either in the Old or 
New Worlds. 

Before attempting to describe this vast struc- 
ture I should explain that the mass of the head- 
land on which the Fortress stands is a meta- 
morphic rock, disintegrating, hard in parts and 
soft in others, thrust up by igneous action from 
below, ‘and bearing on its surface huge frag- 
ments of limestone from adjacent cliffs of that 
material—a tumultuous piece of natural work- 
manship which it would require an accomplish- 
ed geologist to classify and explain. This head- 
land is highest where it overlooks the city, and 
behind it is the area or pampa to which I have 
alluded, perhaps a hundred feet lower than its 
loftiest point—an area unquestionably much 
leveled by art, and now smooth as a prairie. 
Beyond this, and about three hundred feet dis- 
tant, is the swell of amphibolic rock called the 
Rodadero, to which I have also alluded, and of 
which I shall have occasion to speak further on. 

But before going on let us see what the chron- 
iclers have to say concerning the work within 
which we are now standing. 
them an admiration scarcely less extravagant 
than was bestowed on the Temple of the Sun: 

“This was the greatest and most superb of the edi- 
fices,” says Garcillaso de la Vega, ‘‘that the Incas 


raised to demonstrate their majesty and power. Its 
greatness is incredible to those who have not seen it; 


and those who have seen it and studied it with atten- | 
tion, will be led not alone to imagine but to believe | 
that it was reared by enchantment, by demons and not | 
by men, because of the number and size of the stones | 


placed in the three walls, which are rather cliffs than 
walls, and which it is impossible to believe were cut 
out of quarries, since the Indians had neither iron nor 
steel wherewith to extract or shape them. 
And how they were brought together is a 
thing equally wonderful, since the Indians 
had neither carts nor oxen nor ropes where- 
with to drag them by main force. Nor were 
there level roads over which to transport 
them, but, on the contrary, steep mountains 
and abrupt declivities, to be overcome by 
the simple force ofmen. Many of the stones 
were brought,” continues the chronicler, 
“from ten to fifteen leagues, and especially 
the stone, or rather the rock, called Say- 
cusca, or the ‘ Tired Stone,’ because it never 
reached the structure, and which it is known 
was brought a distance of fifteen leagues, 
from beyond the river of Yucay, which is 
little less in size than the Guadalquivir at 
Cordova. The stones obtained nearest were 
from Muyna, five leagues from Cuzco. It 
passes the power of imagination to conceive 
how so many and so great stones could be 
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| tween them. Many are indeed so well fitted that the 
| joint can hardly be discovered. And all this is the mor 
| wonderful as they had no squares or levels to plac, 
on the stones and ascertain if they would fit together 
| How often must they have taken up and put down the 
stones to ascertain if the joints were perfect! Nor qiq 
| they have cranes, nor pulleys, nor other machinery 
| whatever But what is most marvelous of the edi. 
fice is the incredible size of the stones, and the astop. 
ishing labor of bringing them together and placing 
them.” 

Here Garcillaso proceeds to quote Acosta, 
** because he had not received such clear and ex- 
act measurements of the stones of the Fortress 
of Cuzco as he had asked for.” Acosta says that 
he measured stones in Tiahuanaco “thirty feet 
long, eighteen broad, and six thick ;” but that 
in the Fortress of Cuzco are others much larger, 
‘“‘and much to be admired, because, although 
irregular in size and shape, they were neverthe 

| less perfectly joined, each stone fitting into the 
other as if made for the place.” 

The outline of the eminence of the Sacsa- 
huaman, on the side toward the rocks of the 
Rodadero, is rather concave than otherwise, and 
it is along this face that the heaviest works of 
the Fortress were built. They remain substan 
tially perfect, and will remain so—unless dis 
turbed by a violence which is not to be antici- 
pated, and of which the present inhabitants of 
Cuzco hardly seem capable—as long as the 

| Pyramids shall last, or Stonehenge and the Co- 
losseum shall endure, for it is only with thes: 
works that the Fortress of the Sacsahuaman can 
be properly compared. 

The defenses consist, on this side, of three 
| lines of massive walls, each supporting a terrace 
and parapet. The walls are nearly parallel, and 
have approximately accurate entering and re- 
entering angles for their total existing length 
of 1800 feet. The first or outer wall has an 
average present height of 27 feet; the second 
wall is 35 feet within it, and is 18 feet high; 
| the third is 18 feet within the second, and is, in 
its highest part, 14 feet in elevation. The total 
elevation of the works is therefore 59 feet. 

I am now speaking strictly of the walls on 
the northern front of the Fortress. Long lines 
of wall extend along the heights dominating the 
gorge of the rivulet Rodadero; and there are 








so accurately fitted together as scarcely to 
admit the insertion of the point of a knife be- 


SECTION OF THE WALLS OF THE FORTRESS. 
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7 
sections of walls, besides those of the terraces | 


of the Calvario, on the brow of the hill on the 
side of the city. As these were constructed 
of regularly squared stones, they have been al- 
most wholly destroyed, the stones having been 
rolled down the eminence to enter into the walls 
of the numerous churches and convents of the 
modern town. 

The remarkable feature of the walls of the 
Fortress, on its only assailable side, is the con- 
formation with modern defensive structures in 





the employment of salients, so that the entire 
face of the walls could be covered by a parallel 
fire from the weapons of the defenders. This 
feature is not the result in any degree of the 


| conformation of the ground, but of a clearly 


| settled plan. The stones composing the walls 
| are massive blocks of blue limestone, irregular 
|in size and shape, and the work is altogether 
without doubt the grandest specimen of the 
| style called ‘‘Cyclopean” extant in America, 
The outer wall, as I have said, is heaviest. 
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Each salient terminates in an immense block 
of stone, sometimes as high as the level of the 
terrace which it supports, but generally sustain- 
ing one or more great stones only less in size 
than itself. One of these stones is 27 feet high, 
14 broad, and 12 in thickness. Stones of 15 
feet length, 12 in width, and 10 in thickness, 
are common in the outer walls. They are all 
slightly beveled on the face, and near the joints 
chamfered down sharply to the contiguous faces. 
The joints—what with the lapse of time, and 
under the effects of violence, earthquakes, and 
the weather—are not now, if they ever were, as 
perfect as represented by the chroniclers, They 
are, nevertheless, wonderfully close, and cut 


with a precision rarely seen in modern fortifica- | 


tions. The inner walls are composed of smaller 
and more regular stones, and are less impress- 
ive, 

Each wall supports a terrace or platform, 
filled in, as* we discovered in the excavations 
made by treasure -seekers, with large, rough 
stones and the chippings of those composing 
the walls. The summit of each wall rose orig- 
inally from six to eight feet above the level of 
the terrace, forming a parapet with an interior 


bench or step whereon the defenders might | 


mount to discharge their missiles against as- 
sailants. To prevent accumulations of water 
behind the walls, the builders cut small drains 
or conduits through the stones at every second 


angle near the base of the structure—a common | 
feature in all their terrace and retaining walls. | 


The inner or re-entering angles were not wholly 
formed by the junction or placing together of 
blocks of stone. Here, too, the device common 
in many of their more regular structures was 
adopted, of chiseling the angle in the stone, so 
that one end of the block should enter on the 
face of the next salient, thus ‘‘ binding” the cor- 
ner. ; 

It is impossible to conceive the variety of 
shapes of the stones, especially of those of the 


outer wall, which, as Garcillaso says, “is com- | 
In| 
| been square and one round, 
teen to fifteen feet high, and ten to twelve | 


posed of rocks rather than of stones.” 
some cases two immense stones, from four- 


broad, will be found placed only a foot and 
a half or two feet apart, with a thin slab of 
corresponding height cut to fit accurately be- 
tween them. In other cases the upper part 
of a stone will be concave, and the lower a 
sharp angle, but each surface matching that 
which it adjoins. 

The extremities of the heavy walls under no- 
tice have been much destroyed; but there is 
evidence that there were entrances or passages 
at each end, as well as three gateways in the 
main front. The chroniclers speak only of 
three, called respectively Tiupuncu, ‘‘ the Sand 
Gate ;” 


| and thus reach the second terrace. 


lient was omitted, so as to leave a rectangy. 
lar space, sixty-three feet long by twenty-fy, 
broad. In the centre of the left-hand end 9; 
this space, between two blocks of stone, the 
outer one forming the angle being fifteen foo, 
long, nine feet thick, and twelve high, was |e; 
an opening four feet wide. Steps led throug! 
this opening to the level of the inner terrae 
the passage being lined with heavy stones, 
The chroniclers affirm that these openings, j; 
times of danger, were closed by great block, 
of stone, which are yet to be found near some 
of them, and for the reception of which we no. 
tice one step omitted on the inner side of the 
wall, 

The entrance through the second wall at this 
point is more intricate, and opens against a trans 
verse wall, where the steps turn at right angles, 
The third 
wall has two entrances, one plain, like that 
through the first, and the second correspond 
ing with that throngh the intermediate wall, 
The lesser entrances to the right and left of 
the principal ones just described, are simple 
openings, occurring not opposite each other, 
but in the alternating salients. 

The easternmost gateway of all, through the 
parallel walls running at right angles to the gen 
eral line of fortifications, is very nearly perfect, 
and shows the stairway very clearly. It has ten 
steps, each ten inches high and twelve inches 
broad. 

The ground within the walls rises to a further 
elevation of about sixty feet, and is rocky. Se) 
eral masses of metamorphic rock and limestone 
project above the soil or are scattered over it. 
In one of these a cavern forty feet deep has 
been excavated, and others are cut into steps 
and seats, Here are fragments of the foun- 
dations of considerable structures, of regular- 
ly cut stones, but of which the plans can not 
now be made out. These are probably the 
remnants of what the chroniclers describe as 
three small fortresses, or citadels, within the 
greater work. Two of these are said to have 
The latter was 
the largest and in the centre, and was called 
Muyuc-Marca, or ‘‘ Round Building,” and was 
designed to receive the Inca and his family in 
case of danger, together with the wealth of his 
palaces and the treasures of the Sun, It is 
said to have been rich in decoration, and lined 
with gold and silver. This is also said to have 


| communicated by subterranean passages with 


Acahuana-puncu, ‘‘ the Gate of Acahu- | 


ana,’ who was one of the engineers employed | 
in the construction of the work, and the third | 
Viracocha-puncu, ‘‘the Gate of Viracocha.” | 


The main entrance was rather to the left of 
the centre of the line of walls, where one sa- 


the two square towers, dgstined for the recep- 
tion of the garrison of the fortress, and with 
the royal palaces and the Temple of the Sun. 
I can credit the former part of the statement, 
for there are remains of such passages, but that 
any of these descended, as they must have done, 
almost vertically for 764 feet, and then horizon- 
tally into the city, is a presumption altogether 
improbable. 

Prescott has given the name of ‘‘ The For- 
tress” to the three towers or citadels, and mis- 
takes in supposing that there were but two lines 
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of walls protecting ap- 
proach to them from the 
side opposite the city. 
This is the more surpris- 
ing, as Garcillaso and 
others distinctly state that 
there were three walls, 
and that these constituted 
“The Fortress,” which 
regarded as the 
wonder of the 


they 
eighth 
world. 
As I have said, it was 
in a desperate attempt to 
recover this Fortress from 
the revolted Indians, that 
Juan Pizarro was mortally 
wounded, and it was from 
the battlements of the 
Muyue-Marea that the 
Inca commander hurled 
himself tothe ground when 
the issue of battle was de- 
cided against him. His 
was the last blow struck in 
behalf of the Inca power. 
The stones composing 
the Fortress of the Sacsa- 
huaman are limestone, 
and masses of the same A 
still lie within the walls of the Fortress, and 
are scattered over the platean behind it. 
some of these in the wall were taken from 


their natural positions near the place where 
they now stand is most probable; but that 
others were brought from the limestone cliffs 
that edge the plateau, three-fourths of a mile to 


a mile distant is certain. Two distinct, well- 
graded roads still remain leading to these ledges, 
where the evidences of quarrying are as clear as 
they are at Quincy, in Massachusetts. The 
rock is the cliff limestone, evidently consider- 
ably changed and fissured by igneous action, 
splitting off in great, irregular blocks, in turn 
much seamed and furrowed by the elements. 
The earth and débris were excavated away be- 
neath these, and when they fell by their own 
gravity they were partly hewn on the spot, 
dragged to the Fortress, and there fitted. Blocks 
half-hewn still lie in the quarries, and some in 
nearly perfect condition by the side of the roads 
to which I have referred. How they were thus 
dragged we can only infer from the undoubted 
fact that the Ineas had no draft animals. They 
must, therefore, have been moved by combined 


human force on rollers of wood or stone, and | 
foreed up inclined planes to the positions they | 


were to occupy. If the force of a thousand 
men was insufficient to move them, it was quite 
within the power of the Incas to bring ten times 
that number to the task. The Incas had both 
ropes and cables, and I have seen nothing in 
the size of the stones here or elsewhere not 
amenable to the power of numbers. It is not 
to be supposed for an instant that limestone 
masses should be brought from beyond the 


That 


SALIENT ANGLE OF FORTRESS. 


| Yucay, fifteen leagues distant, when precisely 
the same stone was to be had near at hand in 
inexhaustible quantities. 

The great Piedra Cansada, ‘‘ Tired Stone,” 
or Sayacusca, of which Garcillaso and others 
| speak as having occupied 20,000 men in moving 
| it, and which, rolling over, killed 300 workmen, 
| is an enormous mass of a thousand tons or more, 
| and certainly was never moved ever so slightly 
| by human power. Its top, like the tops of hun- 

dreds of other rocks on the plateau of the Roda- 

| dero, is cut into what appear to be seats and 
reservoirs of every shape; its sides are cut in 
| niches and stairways—the whole a maze of in- 
comprehensible sculpture and of apparently idle 
although elaborate workmanship. The largest 
stone in the Fortress has a computed weight of 
361 tons. 

Three hundred feet in front of the Fortress 
is a dome-shaped mass of trachytic rock called 
el Rodadero, which, on the side toward the 
Fortress, was faced up in terraces with large 
|and beautifully cut stones, which have been re- 
| moved and rolled down into the city. This 
rock is also called da Piedra Lisa, inasmuch as 
| its convex surface is grooved, as if the rock had 
been squeezed up in a plastic state between ir- 
regular and unyielding walls, and then hardened 
into shape with a smooth and glassy surface. 
A mass of dough forced up under the outspread 
hands would give something of the same appear- 
ance in miniature. It is said that the Inca 
youth amused themselves in coursing through 
these polished grooves on festival days—a cus- 
tom which the youth of Cuzco have not allowed 
to fall into disuse. And here I may allude to 
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a very comical mistake into which Rivero and 
Von Tschudi, together with their translators, 
have fallen regarding this rock. Misled by the 
designation ‘‘ Rodadero” they have described 
this eminence, which is more than half a mile 
in circumference and at least eighty feet high, 
as follows: “ A short distance from the Fortress 
is a large piece of amphibolic rock, known by 
the name of the Smooth Rolling Stone, which 
served, and still serves, for diversion to the in- 
habitants, by rolling like a garden roller, hav- 
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ing a sort of hollow formed in the middle through 
friction !” 

On the very summit of the rock of the Roda- 
dero there are a series of broad seats, rising one 
above the other in front and laterally, like a 
stairway, cut with unsurpassable precision in the 
hard rock. This is called “The Seat of the 
Inca,” and tradition relates that it was here the 
Incas came at intervals, through three reigns, 
to watch the progress of constructing the For- 
tress. There are other smaller seats lower 
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NICHE IN TERRACE WALLS OF THE OCOLOUOMPATA, 


down, which, the same authority relates, were 
occupied by the attendants on the Inca. 

As I haye said, the rocks all over the plateau 
back of the Fortress, chiefly limestone, are cut 
and carved in a thousand forms. Here is a 
niche, or a series of them; anon a broad seat 
like a sofa, or a series of small seats; next a 
flight of steps; then a cluster of square, round, 
and octagonal basins; long lines of grooves; 
occasional holes drilled down to reservoirs in 
some fissure in the rock, widened artificially 
into a chamber—and all these cut with the ac- 
curacy and finish of the most skillful worker in 
marble. In one or two instances these tocks 
had walls of cut stones built up around or in 


ROCK SEATS, NEAR FORTRESS. 


| part against them, and have traces of small 


edifices on their summits, conveying the im- 
pression that they were shrines, from within 
the hollowed chambers of which the wily priest 
uttered oracles in response to offerings of chicha 
or maize. One part of a low limestone cliff, 
not far from the Rodadero, is called the Chin- 
gana or “ Labyrinth,” and it well deserves the 
name. It is much fissured naturally. These 
fissures have been enlarged by art, and new 
passages opened, with low corridors, small apart- 
ments, niches, seats, etc., forming a maze in 
which it requires great care not to be entangled 
and lost. The interior and remoter ramifica- 
tions can not now be followed, since General 
San Roman, when Prefect of Cuzco, had some 
of the passages walled up, in consequence of 
the recurrence of accidents—the last accident 
happening to three boys who were lost and 
starved to death in the recesses of the Chin- 
gana. 

There is a story current of two students who, 
many years ago, undertook the exploration of 
the Chingana, and followed its passage until 
they found themselves beneath the Temple of 
the Sun, and could distinctly hear the chanting 
of mass in the church of Santo Domingo, which 
occupies its site. “All of which,” in the phrase 
with which committees end their reports, “ is 
respectfully submitted.” 

I have thus described the great Fortress of 
the Sacsahuaman from the modern stand-point 
—as it is. It is a mistake of our old chroni 
cler, Garcillaso, that the Fortress could not b« 
commanded, not even by artillery. It is com 
manded in great part by the Rodadero at short 
musket-shot ; and from the heights of Cantut- 
pata, on the left of the rivulet Rodadero, it is 
completely commanded by the lightest artil- 
lery, and a portion of it by arrows. Still, it 
was no doubt an impregnable fortress, under 
the system of warfare practiced in ancient 
times, when slings and arrows were the longest- 
reaching. of offensive arms. 

The old authors differ as to the date of the 
construction of the Fortress of Cuzco. Garcil 
laso assigns it principally to Yupanqui, the 
tenth Inca, who came to power about the year 
1400, and reigned thirty-nine years. He says 


| that Pachacutic, ninth Inca, and father of Yu- 


panqui, conceived the design, and left the plan 
with a great quantity of the stones prepared for 
building it; but that it was not finished until 
during the reign of Huayna Capac, the father 
of Atahualpa and Huascar, and but a short 
time before the arrival of the Spaniards. 

Three hundred years have not sufficed to 
eradicate the notion that enormous treasures 
are concealed within the Fortress; nor have 
three hundred years of excavation, more or less 
constant, entirely discouraged the searchers for 
tapadas. In making our surveys of the work 
and of the Rodadero many were the eyes that 
watched us from behind rocks and stones, in 
full belief that the forasteros were there with 


i some ancient itinerario obtained from Spain, 
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determining by strange instruments the places 
where the Incas had hidden their wealth. More 
than once have we found, returning to our work 
in the mornings, the ground deeply excavated 
over-night where we had planted our little peg 
to determine the limit of our day’s survey, and 
as a guide for resumption of our work. Often 
have I been approached by individuals of high- 
est local position, with knowing and confiden- 
tial hints and suggestions as to where the treas- 


ures were—merely as friends, to save us trouble, | 


and with perfect willingness to make a fair di- 
vision of the spoils; their traditional knowl- 
edge to offset our practical skill in treasure- 
hunting. 

I doubt if, among all the people, high and 
low, whom I met in the Sierra, half a dozen 
could be found, when questioned apart, who 
would not testify to a belief that the investiga- 
tion of ancient monuments was rather a clumsy 
pretext under which to carry on search for the 


chain of Huayna Capac or some other tapada | 
of equal value, like the pexe grande of Chimu | 


or the 10,000 llama loads of gold that were lost 


Atahualpa. And, if closely pressed, I think 


there are not a few who would take a distinct | 


oath that my rather precipitate retreat to the 
coast, when the rains began to fall, was the im- 


mediate consequence of having been successful | 


in my search. And I think it not impossible 
that the stones that were rolled down on us in 
the defiles of Andahuaylas were intended to 
create a confusion, wherein the mules laden 
with supposed Inca treasure could be stampeded, 
and the strangers and heretics spoiled. What 
a disappointment it would have been to the 
evil-minded assailants if they had succeeded in 
obtaining the coveted .packages, only to find 
them filled with skulls and all uncleanness! 

In a MS. in the British Museum, a copy of 


which is in my possession, I find recorded a cu- | 


rious story touching the supposed treasures of 
the Sacsahuaman, told by Felipe de Pomanes, 
who says: 


“Tt is a well-known and acknowledged thing that 
in this Fortress of Cuzco there is a secret vault, in 
which is a vast treasure, since there were placed in 
it all the statues of the Incas, wrought in gold. And 
there is living to-day a lady who has been in this 
vault, named Doria Maria de Esquivel, wife of the last 
Inca, and whom I have heard describe how she came 
to go there, and what she saw there. It was thus: 
This lady had married Don Carlos Inca, who had not 
the means to keep up the state of the great personage 
that he really was, and the Dojia Maria: neglected 
him” (the chronicler says something worse), ‘‘ because 
she had been deceived into marrying a poor Indian 
under the pretense that he was a great lord and Inca. 
And she so often repeated this reproach that Don 
Carlos one night said to her: ‘Do you wish to know 
if I am the miserable pauper and wretch you accuse 
me of being? Do you wish to know if I am poor or 


rich? Ifso, come with me, and you shall see that I | 


possess more wealth than any lord or king in the uni- 
verse.” And Dota Maria, overcome by curiosity, con- 
sented to have her eyes bandaged—so unlike a woman 
—and to follow her indignant lord, who led her a num- 
ber of turns, and then took her hand and conducted 
her down into a room, when he removed the bandage 


bounded treasures. In niches in the walls were y, 
statues of ail the Incas, as large as youths of twely, 
years old, all of finest gold, besides numberless yaso. 
of geld and silver, and blocks of the same, and alto- 
gether a wealth that convinced the lady that here Was 
the grandest treasure of the world.” ’ 


How she behaved to her lord afterward the 
chronicler does not tell us; and whether sh, 
wheedled Don Carlos Inca out of a statue 0; 


lany 


| his fathers, or a block of gold, we are unforty 


nately left in ignorance. But the chronicle; 
does say that it is not to be presumed that an 
author of such judgment and character as Felip. 
de Pomanes would tell a story, even if it wer 
possible that a lady of the character and known 


| virtue of Dofia Maria de Esquivel, could be 


guilty of such a thing. 
All I can say is, that if the secret chamber 


| that she entered has not yet been found and 


despoiled it has not been for default of digging, 
for I doubt if a foot of the soil of the Sacsahua 
man has escaped being turned a dozen times 
over. Men were constantly busy there during 
the whole time of our stay. Perhaps our visit 


|gave a new impulse to money-digging, o 
to the Spaniards by the premature execution of | 


tapada-hunting, which, if called on to say, | 


| should declare to be the principal occupation 


of the people of Peru. The time, labor, and 
money that have been spent in digging and 


| dismantling ancient edifices, would have buil: 


a railway from one end of the country to the 
other—given wharves to the ports, and, what is 
far more needed, sewers to the cities ! 


With this rapid notice of Cuzco and its For 
tress I dismiss the Inca capital, with its numer 
ous monuments and interesting traditions, and 
stride away to the famous Valley of Yucay, rich 
in soil, delightful in climate, luxuriant in vege- 
tation, and varied in productions, where the 


| Incas had their country seat, their baths, and 





their gardens. This valley, probably the most 
beautiful in Peru, is formed by the River Vil- 
canota, which we saw trickling from the dark 
tarn of La Raya, now swollen into a large 
stream, bearing the names, according to local 
ity, of Vileamayo, Urubamba, and Yucay. It 


| is truly the Ucayali, and the parent stream of the 


Amazon. ‘It is separated from the bolson of 
Cuzco by a high, irregular table-land, or puna, 
a hard day’s journey across, although the dis- 
tance in a right line can hardly exceed twen- 
ty miles. The Incas had two roads over this 
high bleak ridge ; one leading direct from Cuz- 
co to Yucay, with the intermediate establish- 
ment of Chinchero, where they had a palace ; 
and the other more circuitous, by way of the 
plain of Chita, where the young Inca, Viraco- 
cha, chafed in exile, watching the flocks of his 
irate father, until the Brother of the Sun call- 
ed him to victory and power. The rouds, of 
which fragments remain, were formed of rough 
stones set in the ground, and were raised in the 
centre, with a row of larger stones set on edge 
on each side, through which at intervals there 
was an opening to pass off the water. The 


from her eye&, and she saw herself surrounded by un- | road was supported by terrace walls of cut stone 
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in some places, where 
rigzaging up declivities, 
evincing in plan and 
execution capable de- 
sign and much skill. 

In Chinchero are 
very elaborate remains. 
The present plaza of 
the town is an ancient 
square, flanked on one 
side by a terrace, sup- 
ported by the most 
beautiful and elaborate- 
ly niched retaining-wall 
that I saw in Peru, sev- 
eral hundred feet long. 
The structures, prob- 
ably Inea palaces, built 
on this terrace have 
mainly disappeared, but 
a portion of the walls, 
corresponding with those of the Temple of the 
Sun in Cuzco, still form part of the vast and quaint 
church of the village. The ancient edifices 
stood back a little from the edge of the terrace, 
which is remarkable but by no means peculiar, 
in being crowned with a cornice or coping of 
large stones. The terrace is twelve feet high ; 
most of the niches seven feet high by three feet 

ten inches wide at bottom, 

three feet ten inches at top, 

and two feet seven inches 

deep. Some years ago a 

portion of this fine terrace 

wall was torn down, and 

excavations made behind it 

by seekers for tapadas ; and 

I must stop to applaud the 

deed of*the then Prefect 

of the Department, Sefior 

Guarmendia, who obliged 

the iconoclasts to replace 

the work they had de- 

stroyed. 

shabby, for the wretches 

were unable to put together 

SECTION OF TERRACE the stones they had torn 
OF CHINCHERO, e : a" 
apart—so much easier is it 

to destroy than to build up. 

In the neighborhood of Chinchero are great 
sculptured rocks resembling those of the Sacsa- 
huaman, if possible more elaborately cut and 
quite as enigmatical. The most interesting 
one is of limestone, cut in gradients, and with 
a bold projection like the pedestal of a statue, 
on which, sculptured in relief from the same 
rock, is the figure of a puma or tiger reclining 
on its side, with one of its young in its embrace 
as if suckling: The outline and action are well 
given, but the finer details are lost, inasmuch 


as it is the practice of the youth of the village | 


to pelt with stones e/ gato de los gentiles, “‘ the 
cat of the gentiles.” The work probably suf- 
fered greatly from the hands of the early 
priests. 

Two leagues beyond Chinchero we come to 


The restoration is | 


COPED AND NIOHED TERRACE WALLS, CHINCHERO, 


the abrupt edge of the table-land on which it 
stands, and look almost sheer down on the Val- 
ley of Yucay, 4000 feet below. Here the tray- 
eler pauses instinctively, for the view before 
him is unsurpassed for beauty or grandeur by 
any on which his eyes have rested. In front 
rises that gigantic spur of the Andes which sep- 
arates the valleys of the Vileamayo and Paucur- 
tambo, with rugged escarpments of bare rock, 
lofty snowy peaks and silvery glaciers, sharp, 
bright, and distinct, except when the clouds 
surge up its eastern side, to dissolve and disap- 
pear in flurries of snow on its summit. The 
great peaks of Chicon, Huacawasi, and Calea, 
tower up with a majesty scarcely second to that 
of the mighty Sorata, and with the abruptness 
of the Jungfrau, the Eigher, and the Matter- 
horn. The glaciers that lie between them 
have a sweep, as compared with those of the 


| Alps, like that of a Western prairie as com- 


pared with a valley meadow of New England. 
From the glittering crests of these vast 
mountains the eye ranges down, through every 
graduation of color and depth of shadow, past 
cleft and cliff, ravine and precipice, until it 
rests on the graceful andenes or terraces of the 
far-famed Gardens of Yucay. These sweep in 


| curves around the feet of mountains, or project 


into the narrow valley through which steals the 
Rio Vilcamayo, in every combination of geo- 
metrical outline. Though now midwinter, and 
the crops are gathered in, yet the valley is gay 
with clumps of trees, gardens, and green hedge- 
rows, which define the outlines of fields laid out 
by the Incas themselves, and with that regu- 
larity which distinguishes all the works of their 
hands. Although only about 2500 feet lower 
than the bolson of Cuzco, the Valley of Yucay, 
sheltered on every side, enjoys a climate much 
milder, corresponding very closely with that of 
Nismes and the south of France. Equally sa- 
lubrious and fertile, easily accessible from the 
capital, and with a vegetation exceptional in 


| the Sierra, this sweet, calm valley, framed in 


by the loftiest mountains of the continent, be- 
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came early the favorite resort of the Incas. 
Here they constructed those marvelous hang- 
ing gardens which, while they astonish by their 
extent and charm with their beauty, bear con- 
stant witness to the skill and the taste of their 
builders, Here, too, they built their palaces, 
and on every pass leading to their retreat they 
raised immense and impregnable fortresses. 
Borne hither in their golden palanquins, with a 
ceremony and pomp becoming the heads of a 
vast empire, surrounded by followers who re- 
vered them as embodying the power of the 
State and the majesty and sanctity of Religion, 
the Incas must often have paused on the heights 
of Chinchero to gaze with awe and admiration 
on the grand panorama that here opened be- 
fore them, and which the pencil may faintly 
portray but which the pen can not adequately 
describe. Before them the mighty mountain 
barriers they never could pass; at their feet 
the smiling valley of which their poets were 
never weary of singing, filled with the enduring 
works of their hands, and bright beneath the 
clear rays of the parent Sun. Under the in- 
spiration of scenes like these, and in constant 
contact with Nature in her grandest forms, it 
would have been wonderful indeed if the Incas 
had not risen to conceptions higher and ideas 
more expanded than the dwellers in the gloom 
of the dense forests and among the jungles of 
the Amazon, where the sun only penetrates to 
quicken deadly vapors, and where life is a vain 
warfare against an unconquerable vegetation, 
fierce animals, venomous reptiles, and insects 
searcely less poisonous. 

The descent from the altos of Chinchero into 
the valley is long, laborious, and dangerous. 
Fragments of the zigzag road of the Ineas still 
remain, supported by heavy walls of masonry, 
broad enough for six persons to pass abreast, 
and of easy gradients. Although its careful 
preservation would seem to have been dictated | 
by the commonest prudence, for there are few 
points where the escarpment of the plateau can | 
be overcome, yet this artfully-constructed road | 
has been allowed to fall into utter ruin by the 
wretched successors of the provident Incas. 

What at once arrests the attention of the vis- 
itor to the Valley of Yucay is the vast system 
of terraces that lines it on both sides, wherever 
the conformation of the ground admits of their | 
construction, and of which the so-called andenes | 
or Gardens of the Inca, form part. These ter- | 
races, rising from the broader ones at the edge 
of the level grounds, climb the circumscribing 
mountains to the height of from 1000 to 1500 
feet, narrowing as they rise, until the topmost 
ones are scarcely two feet broad. The terrace 
walls are of rough stones, well laid, slightly 
inclining inward, and of varying height of 
from three to fifteen feet. Very often an aze- 
quia or artificial aqueduct, starting high up 
some narrow ravine, at the very verge of the 
snow, is carried along the mountain sides, 
above or through the andenes, from which wa- 
ter is taken for irrigation—running from one 


| terrace to the next, and carefully distributed 
over all, Access from one terrace to another 
is variously effected; sometimes by zigzag 
paths ; sometimes by regular stairs; but oftey- 
est through the device to which I have had o¢- 
casion to refer, of projecting stones. This de- 
scription will apply to the ordinary mountain 
terraces, of which the whole country is ful), 
and which were built to retain the earth on the 
steep mountain and hill sides, which would 
otherwise be washed away. 

But the more elaborate andenes are those built 
as are those of Yucay, the most extensive, most 
regular, and most beautiful of all Peru. They 
are raised at the mouth of a gorge, which has a 
rapid fall from among the splintered summits 
of the Nevada of Calca, and which enters the 
valley at its widest part, and nearly at righ: 
angles to it. Through this leaps out from the 
rocky entrance to the mountains a bright, clear 
stream, fed from the drip of the impending 
glaciers and snowy peaks, which, in the course 
of ages, has brought down a great mass of 
débris, rock, and earth, that, until smoothed 
down and made symmetrical by the Incas, must 
have been a rude and disfiguring heap in the 
valley. The first step seems to have been to 
confine the stream in a single channel, between 
walls of stone; next to construct a series of 
semicircular terraces, supported by rude but 
durable walls, over which the stream leaps in a 
series of cataracts. As the declivity lessens 
these terraces become broader, and the stream 
is diverted into several channels, each feeding 
a new series of terraces, falling off in front and 
flank of the central one in almost every possible 
combination in outline of the square and the cir- 
cle—in gradients, like the pyramids, and so art- 
fully that the water from the stream is evenly 
distributed over them all and then carried off 
to irrigate the wide wings that sweep in grand 
lines of beauty around the bases of the mount- 
ains up and down the valley. The central 
and most elevated series of terraces, whicl 
pushes out boldly in the plain, is made up chief- 
ly of square areas, with flanking aprons, filled 
with richest soil, from which the stones have 


| all been carefully removed, and which nurtures 


that noblest of native cereals, the maize b/anca, 
| or white maize of Yucay. Upon one of these 
areas, with broad terraces on.every side or cir- 
cling away in graceful perspective, with the 
white glaciers of Calea impending behind, and 
| the mural face of the Plateau of Chinchero ris- 
ing in front—high up among the andenes, where 
the eye commands long reaches of teeming val- 
| ley and of the river with its burnished pools and 
swirling rapids, surrounded by lofty pisote trees 
| clothed in unfading green and glowing like sun- 
| set with their orange-colored flowers, amidst 
baths and fountains and the murmur of falling 
waters—stood the Summer Palace of the Incas. 
Only a few sad remnants attest its site and sig- 
nify its finished architecture. The delicately- 
cut stones of which it was built went early to 
construct the churches of the neighboring vil- 
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lages of Huaylabamba, Calca, Urquillos, Uru- 
bamba, and the convents that the warrior priests 
of the Conquest were not slow to raise in the 
genial and fertile valley of Yucay. 

I commenced my explorations in the valley 
from the town of Uurubamba—‘‘ Plain of the 
Spider”—the capital of the district, which is 
entered over a lofty stone bridge of ninety feet 
span, and between two rows of gigantic wil- 
lows. The town itself is like all other towns 
of the Sierra, but its position can hardly be 
surpassed in beauty—a beauty enhanced, to our 
eyes, by the reappearance of a verdure to which 
we had long been strangers. Apart from great 
willows and gigantic pisotes, we found other fa- 
miliar varieties of trees. Hundreds of wild 
cherry-trees lined the roads, some in blossom 


gardens. 
Our host, Sefior Umeres, was the Sub-Pre- 
fect of the district, a very enterprising, and, for 


the country, a very intelligent man, who pro- | 


vided us with mules for our visit to Ollantay- 
tambo, and a letter of recommendation to the 
Gobernador of that frontier town, lying eight 
leagues distant, down the valley of the river. 
The ride to this point is extremely varied and 
interesting, amidst scenery alternately grand and 
picturesque. At a distance of three leagues, 
the road running between stone-walls and rows 
of cherry and peach trees, and lined with rude 
stone-houses, we came to where a broad gorge 
opened between lofty mountains on our right. 
This gorge extends high up into a region of 
mist and snow, to a great glacier, or a se- 
ries of glaciers, which appear to unite in it 
from different directions. A very considerable 
stream emerges from these, which, however, 
distributes itself into several channels over a 
vast mass of rocks and stones and gravel, with 


scrubby bushes interspersed, that has been swept | 


or crowded down through the gorge, filling up 
the valley for miles, and pressing close on the 
river, where, owing to the wash of the stream, 
it presents a perpendicular face of indurated 
material at least two hundred feet high, cut into 
fantastic, castellated forms, like an aggregation 
of old Gothic cathedrals. To descend this es- 
carpment was no easy matter, the path being 


both narrow and precipitous and full of rolling | 


stones; and when once down the road was a 
ticklish one, between cliff and river. Further 
on, beyord this mass of débris, the valley wid- 
ens out into a sort of marshy pampa, on the 
further edge of which we discerned an ancient 
Inca edifice, connected with a series of extens- 


ive terraces and other complicated works, too | 


much ruined to be intelligible. Immediately 


cliff, the face of which is full of ancient tombs ; 


that is to say, of excavations natural and arti- | 
ficial in the rock, within which the dead were | 


placed, and then walled up with stones, stuc- 


absolutely inaccessible, or to be reached only 


by ropes let down from above. We contrived, 
however, to clamber up to several of them, from 
which I obtained several interesting skulls. The 
fronts of some of the least protected tombs had 
fallen away, and the bones of their former in- 
mates were scattered at the foot of the cliff, or 
lay in full view on the narrow shelves of rock. 
Beyond this Golgotha the valley narrows 


|again between bare cliffs from two to three 


thousand feet high, leaving just room enough 


| for the roadway and river—the latter deep and 


swift and of a bright green color. Our view 
was limited to a strip of blue sky above, and to 
the snowy mountain of Chicon, which rose white 
and sepulchral directly in front, as if blocking 
up the valley and prohibiting further passage. 


Again the valley widened, and we rode through 
and some in fruit, while peaches and apples, | 
oranges and lemons, hung temptingly in the | 


a forest of Spanish broom, which here becomes 
really arborescent, covered thickly with brill- 
iantly-yellow and oppressively-fragrant flowers, 
among which darted a great variety of humming- 
birds, some of them as large as swallows. The 
mountains now fall further back from the river, 
it becomes less rapid, and on the opposite or left 
bank the ground spreads out in broad meadows 
and cultivated grounds, 

Descending through these, at right angles to 
the river, from a dark and rugged gorge, we 
noticed a considerable stream, the Rio Guar- 
conda, draining the high bo/son or Valley of An- 
tis. There is a rough and dangerous pathway 
through this gorge to the plain above, which the 
Incas protected by works of considerable extent 
at its mouth. But their principal works were 
built further down the stream, at a point where 
a low ridge extends nearly across the valley. 
This ridge had been terraced up with high, ver- 
tical walls, rising from the very bed of the 
stream, on every side, to the height of nearly 
one hundred feet. Held by any considerable 
body of men, it commanded completely the pas- 
sage of the valley. The river pours with arrow- 
like rapidity between these terraces and the rocky 
escarpment opposite, along the face of which 
runs the narrow and dizzy pathway over which 
all travelers to Ollantaytambo are obliged to 
pass. 

From this point forward for a league the val- 


ley is narrowed to a mere cleft between mount- 


ains rising in rugged masses, but with almost 
vertical fronts, to enormous elevations. The 
brain reels in straining to discern their splint- 
ered summits. Dark and chill, this is one of 
the grand portadas or mountain gateways of the 


| Andes leading to the plains of the Amazon, of 


which the early chroniclers write with undis- 
sembled awe. The river looks black and sinis- 
ter in the subdued light, and its murmur sub- 


| sides into a hollowroar. ‘The shrubs of broom 
back of the structure, however, rises a high | 


become scant and small, and their flowers are 
few and mean. In front rises forever the white, 
ghastly Chicon. We hasten through this gloomy 
gorge as fast as our mules can travel, and rejoice 


| when the valley again commences to spread out, 
coed over, and painted. Many of these seemed | 


and we can see patches of sunlight in the open 
space that invites us onward. Still the river 
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presses us clofe to the mountain, at the base of 
which is a series of narrow, ruined andenes, 
while on the opposite bank of the river, again 
confined between heavy artificial walls, we no- 
tice a long building of two stories, with turrets 
and loop-holes, hanging against the mountain, 
and dominating a narrow pathway that runs 
between it and the rapid, compressed river. It 
more resembles the castles of the Rhine and the 
Lower Rhone than any thing we have yet seen, 
and would be regarded as a most striking and 
picturesque object in any part of the world. 

A little further the mountains on our right 
send out a high spur of bare rock directly in 
front and across our path, deflecting the river 
across the valley, which now widens out in 
broad and beautiful intervals, as level as a 
table, in which we discover men and oxen 
plowing. At the extremity of this rocky bar- 
rier, and between it and the wall against which 
the river frets and swirls, is a narrow roadway, 
overshadowed by the Cyclopean walls of an- 
other fortress or outwork, above which, perched 
on the cliffs, at every elevation, we see round 
towers of stone of varying sizes, with port-holes 
opening on our line of approach, and from which 
stones might be precipitated on our very heads. 
The roadway is partially blocked with the débris 
of one of these towers and many tons of the rock 
on which it once stood, all of which had fallen 
down during the heavy rains of the preceding 
summer. These rock-slips are frequent among 
the Andes, sometimes rendering the so-called 
roads impassable, and occasionally damming up 
the rivers, when the water, setting back, will 
form deep, narrow lakes until it breaks through 
all obstructions in a devastating flood below. 

Passing around this salient outwork, our path 





ascends a series of terraces, underneath niched 
and crenated walls, until the upper terrace is 
reached, on which the road runs. An ancient 
azequia is high above on the rock's side, in 
which we hear the gurgle of invisible waters. 
Here, still clinging to the foot of the mountains, 
we look down past the andenes on level fields, 
which in the proper season must support a wealth 
of grain. But directly in front, extending as 
before transversely across the valleys and at 
right angles to our path, their edges defined by 
tall willows and flowering shrubs, with water 
leaping brightly in mimic cataracts from one to 
the other, we discover the famous terraces of 
Ollantaytambo. Standing on the edge of the 
topmost, in strong relief, is a group of buildings 
which our guide points out as the house of the 
Governor of Ollantaytambo, to whom we are 
recommended. It was getting late; we were 
hungry certainly, and tired withal; and we 
spurred our mules forward toward our resting- 
place. Soon we came to a massive crenated 
wall, pierced by two gateways with grooves in 
their piers, as if to receive a sliding portcullis, 
and flanked on the beetling ledges of the mount- 
ain by round loop-holed towers, like those al- 
ready mentioned. Beyond, the road led be- 
tween two ancient stone buildings, still inhabit- 
ed, which fill the space between the edge of the 
terrace and the cliffs, apparently designed as 
guard-houses, and between which the visitor to 
Ollantaytambo had to pass in the olden, as he 
has to do in the modern time. Past these the 
road continues between a high niched wall on 
one hand, and the cliff with its gurgling azequia 
on the other. Thus shut in ’twixt wall and 
mountain, and our view circumscribed, we jog 
on for half a mile. Then the wall ends. A 





lane leads off to our left at right angles for a 
few hundred yards between stone-walls and 
hedges of flowering shrubs, when we come to a 
sort of shrine, in which is a crumbling cross cov- 
ered with faded ribbons and withered flowers. 
Here we turn again, and again at right angles, 
and at the end of another long lane, with an aze- 
quia running through its centre, we discover the 
house or group of houses belonging to the Gober- 
nador. ‘They are low and mean enough in real- 
ity, but in the purple shadow of the mountains, 
over whose tops the setting sun casts a crimson 
glow, they look a blissful haven of rest. Our 
mules pricked up their ears, and with visions | 
of infinite alfalfa before them broke into a live- 
ly trot, carrying us through the gateway and 
into the paved court of the Gobernador’s house 
with a spirited clang and clatter that made us 
feel that we were caballeros if not conquerors. 

The Gobernador was a man of wealth as well 
as of consequence, hospitable, and reasonably 
intelligent. His house is built around a court, 
in which the horses are tethered, the cattle fed, 
the pigs allowed to roam without restraint, in 
company with the dogs, the geese, the ducks, 
the chickens, and the little cues or indigenous 
guinea-pigs that go squeaking in and out every 
crevice in the walls. For the delectation of all 
of these the azequia runs through the centre of 
the court into a paved pool, whence it is con- | 
ducted over the terraces to help irrigate the 
level lands below. From this pool the cattle 
drink ; in it the pigs wallow, and the geese and 
ducks disport themselves. From it the water 
you drink and wash in is ladled up; in it the 
dishes you ate from are cleansed; and if, when | 
the modest night drops its curtain, you peep* 
through the cracks of your door you may dis- | 
cern the servants of the establishment bathing 
in it. Not too often, however. But the water | 
flows in rapidly at one extremity, and is dis- | 
charged with equal rapidity at the other, and | 
you take it for granted it carries all impurities | 
with it. 

Senor Benavente gave us an apartment about | 
twelve feet square next to the close den in| 
which the servants slept. It had the advant- 
age of a small unglazed window under the 
eaves, and a door which would shut, requir- 
ing only to be braced with a stick from the 
inside. Dinner he served us in his own sala, 
which had a mud floor, an unsteady table, and 
a long bench whereon to sit. There was a 
hide bed in the corner, with saddles and bri- 
dles draped over it, improvised, the Gobernador 
said, because the Sefiora his wife, whose sup- 
pressed moans we could hear through a thin 
partition of cotton cloth, was ill of fever. I 
administered, after due solicitation: blue pills, 
two at night; grains of quinine fifteen in the 
morning; chicken broth, light, in the inter- 
val. To be repeated daily. Cure complete in 
three days, 

We had some difficulty in disposing our mat- 
tresses in our narrow quarters, when the Gober- 
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I inquired minutely about the antiquities, the 
Fortress, the Tarpeian Rock, the great ‘‘ Tired 
Stones,” the quarries, the Inca Bridge, and 
about all the marvelous things we had been told 
existed here, and about all of which el Gober- 
nador was much confused, and, as we thought, 
very ignorant. Finally, wearied by my ques- 
tions, he said he had a book which explained 
every thing concerning ‘‘los Reyes Incas,” which 
he would fetch. He did so, It was a transla- 
tion of Prescott’s Peru. 

We were up and out early; and although a 
little chill the morning was clear and glorious. 
Not a ray of sunlight fell in the valley, but the 
clouds that clung to the summits of the high 
mountains rising on either hand were a mass of 
gold and crimson. No light, however, seemed 
to touch the giant bulk of Chicon, that still 
rose before us, as calm and pale as death, and 
as remote as ever. The mountains on all sides, 
as I have said, are steep, even precipitous, but 
yet we discerned at elevations of thousands of 
feet on their rocky flanks, where it seemed that 
only the condor could reach, large and regular 
edifices. One in particular appeared to impend 
over the Gobernador’s rude but hospitable dwell- 
ing. It had never been visited, the Gobernador 
said, by human being in modern times, where- 
upon Mr, C made a vow that he would climb 
up to it, and measure it withal; which he did, 


| to the amazement not of the Gobernador alone, 


but of all the chocolate-colored denizens of Ol- 
lantaytambo. 

Between coffee and breakfast-time we were 
conducted past long reaches of terrace walls, 
and through the village of Ollantaytambo— 
which in plan and structure is little changed 
from what it was under Inca rule—across a 
turbulent, icy, glacier-fed stream, milky in col- 
or from the ground rock held in suspension, 
which descends from the transverse ravine of 
Patacancha to the Fortress—a work less impos- 
ing than that of the Sacsahuaman, but more com- 
plicated and with equal evidence of skill. I went 
there often during our stay of two weeks in Ol- 
lantaytambo, surveyed it carefully, and made 
drawings and photographs of its more import- 
ant features. It is built on the spur of a great 
snowy mountain that projects between the two 
valleys of Patacancha and the river of which I 
have so often spoken, each side of which, ex- 
cept where it presents a sheer escarpment of 
rock, is built up with terraces, ascended on one 
side by steps, and on the other by an inclined 
plane over half a mile long. This plane, up 
which the gigantic stones for the Fortress had 
been moved, and-on which many of them still 
rest, is protected at intervals by square build- 
ings of stone, looped, something like our block- 
houses, and is supported by a wall of stones, in- 
clining inward, and in places upward of sixty 
feet high. 

The exterior walls of the Fortress zigzag up 
the mountain side, and turning at right angles, 
extend to where a precipice, more than a thou- 
sand feet high, makes their prolongation impos- 
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vf Tiahuanaco, One of these por- 
phyry blocks, built in the wal] of 
what appeared to be the beginning 
of a square building, is eighteen fee, 
long by five broad aad four deep, not 
only perfectly squared but finely pol- 
ished on every face, as are also the 
stones adjoining it, to which it fits 
with scarcely perceptible joints, 
The most interesting series of 
stones, however, are six great up- 
right slabs of porphyry supporting a 
terrace, against which they slightly 
incline. The engraving will illus- 
trate their character better than any 
description. It will be observed that 
they stand a little apart, and that 
the spaces between them are ac- 
curately filled in with other thin 
stones, in sections. The sides of 
these, as well as of the larger slabs 
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sible and unnecessary. They are about twen- 
ty-five feet high, built of rough stones stuccoed 
outside and inside, crenated, and have an inner 
shelf for the convenience of defenders. They 
might easily be mistaken for the work of Rob- 
ert Guiscard, and are not unlike the Middle-Age 
fortifications of that chief that hang on the 
brow of the hills above Salerno in Italy. 

Within the walls, and on the projecting rocky 
point which they isolate from the mountain, is 
a confused mass of buildings and walls, great 
porphyritic blocks, closely fitted in place or ly- 
ing isolated, rock-cut seats, doorways of beauti- 
fully hewn stones with jambs inclining inward, 
long ranges of niches in Cyclopean walls, stair- 
ways and#terraces, with a shabby and tottering 
wooden cross at the extremity of all, bending 
over the village which lies like a map be- 
neath, 

It would require far more space than I can 
afford to properly de- 
scribe the Fortress, nor 
would a description be 
intelligible without the 
aid of plans and sections, 
The stones composing it, 
or lying scattered over 
its area, are of a hard 
red porphyry, brought 
from quarries more than 
two leagues distant, up- 
ward of three thousand 
feet above the valley, 
and on the opposite side 
from the Fortress. They 
are nearly all hewn into 
shape and ready to be 
fitted, and among them 
I noticed several having 
places cut in them for the 
reception of the T clamp, 
which I have mentioned 
in describing the remains 


which they adjoin, are polished, 
The following table gives the di- 
| mensions of the slabs in feet and tenths, com- 
| mencing with the one at the left: 


Width at top... 
Thickness 


| 
| 








It will be seen that the faces of these slabs 
are not hewn entirely smooth, but have sev- 
eral projections, indicating that the work of 
accurately facing them was never completed. 
Number 4 shows traces of the same kind of or- 
namentation observed on some of the blocks at 
Tiahuanaco, only here the ornament is in re- 
lief. 

But gigantic as are these blocks, they are 
small in comparison with the ‘‘'Tired Stones” 
lying on the inclined plane leading to the For- 
tress or at its foot, as if abandoned there by the 
| ancient workmen. One of these is twenty-one 
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pressive of all, is the Mountain of 
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feet six inches long, by fifteen feet broad. It 
is partly imbedded in the ground, but shows a 
thickness of five feet above the soil. 

The view from the Fortress in every direc- 
tion is wonderful in variety, in contrast, in 


beauty and grandeur. The whole valley of 
Ollantaytambo is laid out like a garden, in a 
system of terraces, one below the other, falling 
off step by step to the river, each terrace level 
as a billiard table, or with just enough of de- 
clivity to permit of easy irrigation. The riv- 
er flows at the very feet of the bare majestic 
mountains on its further side, and falling into 
it at right angles is the chafing, 
turbulent, mountain, snow-fed tor- 
rent, to which I have alluded, de- 
scending from the steep valley or 
gorge of Patacancha or Marca-cocha, 
in which rise, one above another, a 
long vista of green terraces like the 
seats in a Roman amphitheatre. 
The portada, through which we en- 
tered this wonderful vale, looks dark 
and forbidding, and the turreted for- 
tress that defends it appears stern 
and threatening under the shadow 
of the mountains that close in around 
it. Looking down the valley, there 
stands always the death-white, silent 
Chicon, apparently barring all pas- 
sage, and repelling all approach. 
Facing us, most remarkable and im- 





Pinculluna, or “Hill of Flutes,” 
an abrupt, splintered mass of rock, 
thousands of feet high, cutting the 
sky sharply with its jagged crest. 
Hanging against its sides, in posi- 
tions apparently, and in some places 
really, inaccessible, are numerous 
buildings. One group—a series of 
five long edifices,sone above the 
other, on corresponding narrow 
terraces—is the ‘‘School of the 
Virgins.” On a bold, projecting 
rock, with a vertical descent of up- 
ward of 900 feet, stands a small 
building, with a doorway opening 
on the very edge of the precipice ; 
it is the *‘ Horca del Hombre,” the 
Tarpeian rock of Ollantaytambo, 
over which male criminals were 
thrown, in the severe Draconian 
days of the Incas, Above it, at a 
little distance, on a narrow shelf, 
are the prisons in which the crim- 
inals awaited their doom. To the 
left of these again, separated by a 
great chasm in the mountain, but 
at the same giddy height, and 
overlooking another precipice not 
less appalling, is the ‘* Horea de 
Muger,” or place of execution for 
women—vestals false to their vows, 
or austas faithless to their Inca 
lords. These airy spots I subse- 
quently visited, obtaining drawings and plans 
of them all—too voluminous by far for the 
pages of a magazine. 

I have said that the village of Ollantaytam- 
bo is little changed from Inca times. The old 
central square of the town, the Mavay-racay, 
or “Court of Petitions,” is nearly perfect, and 
one of the Inca buildings, near it and at the 
feet of the precipices of the Fortress, is com- 
pletely so, lacking only the roof. It is a story 
and a half high, built of rough stones laid in 
clay, and originally stuecoed, with a solid cen- 
tral wall reaching to the apex of the gables, di- 
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viding it into two apartments of equal size. The 
corners of the building, the jambs, and lintels 
of the lower doors are of cut stones, There 
seems to have been no access to the upper sto- 
ry from the interior, but there are two entrances 
to it through one of the gables, where four flat, 
projecting stones seem to have supported a kind 
of balcony or platform, reached probably by lad- 
ders. 

Nothing can, exceed the regularity and taste 
with which the ancient town was laid out, the 
streets running parallel to the stream that wa- 
tered it, which was, and is, confined between 
walls of stone. Regular terraces of richest soil, 
with flights of steps at intervals, rise from the 
stream to the level terreplein on which the town 
stands, and which extends back to the cliffs of 
the Pinculluna, The longitudinal streets are 
about fourteen feet broad; the transverse ones 
nine feet. Each block is surrounded by a high 
wall, itself forming part of the walls of a double 
series of buildings, as shown in the plan; and 
each series has a central court and three de- 
pendent ones. What may be called the cen- 
tral or principal building, facing the entrances, 
is half in one group and half in the other, di- 
vided longitudinally by a wall continued up to 
the apex of the gables. Like the building just 
described, the upper half story was entered 
through a door in the gable, the sill of which 
was*a broad, flat projecting stone, reached by 
a series of flat stones set, stair-wise, in the wall 
dividing the two groups of buildings forming 
the * block.” 


These ancient houses, substantially perfect, 
are still inhabited, and in their arrangement 
and other respects give us an accurate notion 


of the mode in which the ancients lived. We 
detect a rigid system and order such as might 
be supposed to exist in a Fourier establishment, 
or a penitentiary, and suggesting a probable di- 
vision and subdivision of the people into ranks 
and orders. Of course the long, dull lines of 
walls, with no other openings than a single, 
heavily-jambed doorway in each block, give the 
cramped streets a gloomy, monotonous appear- 
ance, and the eye turns from them with a sense 
of relief to the bright sky above, and to the lofty, 
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| splintered, and snowy mountains that terminate 
| the view in every direction through their narrow 
vistas. 

If the town of Ollantaytambo is substantia}|, 
what it was four hundred years ago, so, too, are 
the inhabitants—of whom none that I encount- 
ered spoke any language except the Quichua. 
They are a quiet, saturnine, and industrioys 
people, not specially addicted to the Catholi, 
religion, I should think, in view of the ruinous 
condition of their little church ; although I mus 
give them the credit of having followed my 
photographic boxes through the plaza with un- 
covered heads, kissing them devoutly, under th: 
mistaken notion that they contained reliques of 
the saints. 

A few days after our arrival the Governoy 
arranged to conduct us to the great porphyry 
quarries of the ancients, high up on the shoul- 
ders of the mountains on the other’ side of the 
| river, at the foot of a lofty and impressive peak, 
almost always enveloped inclouds, We crossed 
the river on a bridge of mimbres or braided withes 
—a suspension-bridge, in fact, but of the rudest 
description—a perpetuation of those in universal 
use at the time of the Conquest. There are 
thousands of such bridges to this day in Peru, 
This particular bridge is distinguished as being 
in two spans, of about 40 feet each, reaching 
from the opposite shores of the river to a pie. 
of heavy stones, of unmistakable Inca workman- 
ship, in the centre of the stream. A great rock 
lies just above the pier, which tradition affirms 
was placed there for its protection against the 
force of the current; but we thought more like- 
ly that this natural protection suggested the 
feasibility of erecting the pier, which would 
have to be massive indeed to resist the rush of 
the Vilcamayo at certain seasons. As I have 
said, the bridge consists of several great cables 
of braided withes or branches, chiefly of a tough 
kind of shrub called toke, placed side by side and 
firmly anchored by a variety of clumsy devices 
to buttresses on the banks of the river. Sticks 
are placed transversely across these, and fas- 
tened to the cables with thongs of raw hide or 
with vines, forming a roadway about four feet 
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wide. Above this rude roadway, and less for 
support of the bridge than 
as a protection against fall- 
ing off the yielding, sway- 
ing, and apparently un- 
stable structure, are two 
smaller cables, elevated a 
few feet, one on each side, 
with vines or cords reach- 
ing down to the bridge at 
intervals, forming a kind 
of netting, but so far apart 
as to afford slight security 
against danger. Not long 
before our visit a drunken 
Indian and his wife and 
mule stumbled from the 
bridge and were lost. Mr. 
D——, however, rode his 
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horse across with the utmost nonchalance. 
rhese bridges are seldom level, and, besides sag- 
ging greatly, often get ‘*‘ lopsided,” when, in wet 
weather, the sticks corresponding to plankings 
hecome so slippery that it is no easy matter to 
retain one’s footing. There is another and 
creater danger in passing the long bridges of 
this kind, like the famous ones over the river 
Apurimae and Pampas; namely, their swaying 
to and fro like hammocks when the wind sweeps 
through the deep gorges, across which they are 
suspended at heights so great that they appear 
as light and airy as cobwebs. It often happens 
that they become impassable, and that travelers 
are detained for days from this cause. 

Past the bridge of Ollantaytambo, our road 


ran along a narrow shelf between the foot of the | 


desolate mountain and the river; here partly 
cut in the rock, and yonder supported by a re- 
taining-wall built up from the edge of the water. 


Indeed the river throughout, except where a | 


sheer precipice closes in on it from one side or 
the other, is confined between ancient artificial 
walls of such excellent workmanship that its 
impetuous waters have failed to dislodge them 
in the lapse of centuries. Nothing could be 
more beautiful than the system of terraces sup- 
porting the rich, level fields and meadows of 
Ollantaytambo on the opposite bank. They 
bend in and out with the sinuusities of the 
river, in graceful curves, their stony faces re- 
lieved by the vines and shrubs that cling up 
against them or droop in festoons over their 
edges. No visitor can see them without being 


amazed at the skill, patience, and power to 
which they bear, and will bear for ages, a silent 
but impressive testimony. 

At the distance of half a league a high, rocky 
spur of the mountain projected itself boldly be- 
fore us, presenting a vertical front to the river. 
Around its feet the waters swirled and fretted 


in impotent rage. Ihe path over it is narrow; 
so narrow that two animals can not pass each 
other, besides being steep and stony. On the 
summit itself stand two towers, flanked by an 
impassable rock toward the river, little smaller 
than those that crown the headlands of the 
Mediterranean, with openings like port-holes 
to complete the resemblance. The way lies be- 
tween them, in a deep notch in the rock, through 
which a loaded mule can barely pass. At the 


base of the towers, on the other side, we noticed | 


the remains of buildings, the quarters probably 
of the garrison that held this almost impregna- 
ble position in the days of yore. 

Further on, the mountain slope is less abrupt, 
ind its face is terraced up for many hundreds 
of feet, to a comparatively broad shelf on the 
mountain side, where are the remains of an an- 
cient village. We ascend through these an- 
denes, by a steep, rough path, to a headland also 
dominating the river in front. The path is 
narrow enough to flutter most nerves, and a 
false step would send man and mule whirling 
into the rocky bed of thie river brawling, now 
almost inaudibly, below. Clambering over the 


headland, we descended rapidly to a broad and 
beautiful road, with gentle grade, winding along 
the flank of the ridge, and reaching far back 
toward the head of a mighty ravine intervening 
between the buttress on which we stand, and 
another, equally bold, a mile or two distant. 
This is the old Inca road leading to the por- 
phyry quarries whence the giant stones of the 
Fortress of Ollantaytambo were obtained. We 
follow this to the very extremity and brow of 
the headland, over which they were toppled, 
sliding down two thousand feet into the valley. 
The plane worn in their descent is distinct, and 
lying around us are blocks more or less shaped 


| artificially, which the apparition of the Spaniards 


prevented the ancient workmen from launching 
down to their destination. How these blocks 
were got across the swift and turbulent river, 
in the bed of which some still remain, I do not 
attempt to explain, 

Starting back along the ancient quarry-road 
we constantly encountered blocks of porphyry, 
entirely or partly hewn, some in the middle of 
the road, and others lying by its sides. Traces 
of rude cottages, and evidences of attempts at 
cultivation in little areas between the rocks, are 
visible at intervals. 

Two miles of this, and we see rising before 
us and extending across the head of the ravine 
two vast walls of stone, more than a fourth of a 
mile long, and from thirty to fifty feet high— 
the retaining-walls of terraces designed to re- 
ceive the great rocks that man, or time, or the 
earthquakes, may wrench or splinter off from 
the impending porphyry cliffs, and prevent their 
tearing down the steep declivity of the ravine 
into the valley, where, apparently at our very 
feet, we discern the tile roofs and clustering 
huts of the richest hacienda of Ollantaytambo. 
Piled on the terraces supported by these mass- 
ive walls, which incline inward toward the 
mountain to secure greater strength, are con- 
fused masses of porphyry blocks, thousands on 
thousands, as if a glacier had been converted 
into stone. Some of these, in their descent, 
have torn away portions of the retaining-walls 
designed to stay their headlong course. A few 
have passed both barriers, and are heaped be- 
low the lowest in threatening readiness to take 
a final plunge into the smiling vale three thou- 
sand feet below. 

Perched on some of the largest of these rocks 
are dozens of little buildings, somewhat resem- 
bling the chulpas of the Collao, but scarcely big- 
ger than the toy-houses that children build. 
They are of rough stones laid in clay, and roof- 
ed, or rather arched, with other flat stones over- 
lapping each other like the tiles of modern 
dwellings, and projecting over the walls so as 
to form a rnde cornice. Some of these curi- 


| ous structures are square, but most of them are 


round, from four to five feet high, with about 
the same diameter, and all have little doorways, 


| opening, for the most part, toward the ragged, 


A few show traces of hav- 
Our 


threatening cliffs. 
ing been stuccoed and painted inside. 
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first impression was that they were the tembs 
of the ancient quarrymen; but we found no 
human bones in any of them, and finally came 
to the conclusion that they were shrines, like 
But instead of con- 
taining a figure of St. Januarius or other saint, 
had held some Auaca or sacred object, placed 
there to arrest the danger of the mighty rock 
avalanches that had piled up their porphyritic 
masses in a ragged wilderness above and around 


those around Vesuvius, 


them. 


Most of the ancient stone-cutting had been 
done on the lower terrace, as evinced by heaps 
Here the ancient 


of chippings on eyery side, 
road ends. 


Our host insisted that the real quarry was 
some hundreds of feet higher up. To reach the 


spot we had to climb a lateral ridge that no one 
but a traveler among the Andes would dream of 
being accessible, and up which we scrambled 
with infinite labor and no little risk. The 
summit of the ridge presented quite a broad 
area, in great part covered with porphyritic 
rocks heaped up in the same dire confusion 
that I have already described, at the foot of a 
bare peak of the same material, from which 
they had splintered off, and which presented 
toward us an absolutely precipitous face. The 
point where we stood was 3240 feet above the 
valley, and this rocky warder must tower up to 
treble that height. I have said that its summit 
is usually lost in clouds; but this day it stood 
out sharp and clear against the sky, revealing 
all its rugged features. A few condors were 


circling in front of it and around its lofty head, 


the only things of life to be seen. Yet here 
the patient, persevering Incas had cleared the 
cold soil of stones, and built up little andenes, 
to gain scant areas for the hardy mountain 
grasses on which the llamas feed. 

We found no wrought stones here, but many 
which appeared to have been split into regular 
blocks, chiefly parallelopipeds, of varying di- 
mensions. ‘The greater number were from 
eight inches to a foot square at the ends, and 
from six to ten feet long; but there were oth- 
ers much longer, and which, tradition insists, 
were intended to be girders for the bridge which 
we had passed in the morning. I measured 
one of these, and found it to be twenty feet six 
inches long, by two feet one inch broad, and 
one foot nine inches thick. I can hardly be- 
lieve that these were produced by natural cleay- 
age; yet, as before said, there are no traces 
of tools on them. 

Our descent to the valley was rapid enough, 
but not composing to the nerves. At the haci- 
enda we found the cura of the village, who had 
just returned from Cuzco, and was anxiously 
awaiting “‘los Franceses.” All foreigners in 
the Sierra are supposed by the mixed popula- 
tion to be French by nationality, and peddlers 
of jewelry by occupation. He advised us not to 
go down the valley to Santa Ana, adding, sig- 
nificantly, that the peones there had ascertained 
the real value of the glittering wares that the 


last Franceses had disposed of there. Ang 
then he wanted to see what trinkets we haq 
with us, and intimated the possibility of mak- 
ing a purchase. It was with difficulty that | 
convinced him that we were not peddlers, whey 
he inquired, what, ir the name of the Santis- 
samo Trinidad, had brought us to Ollantay- 
tambo?  ‘‘ Antiguidades !”’ he repeated after 
me, with unfeigned astonishment, became sud- 
denly silent, and left the room. Directly he 
returned to the door and beckoned me to come 
out to a remote corner of the court among the 
horses. Like the cura of Tiahuanaco, he, too, 
was weary of life in an Indian village; he knew 
the soil was stuffed with treasure, and under- 
stood perfectly the object of our visit. It was 
well enough to disguise it from the people gen- 
erally and the Gobernador in particular; but 
now we might just as well take him into our 
| condones and divide the spoils we had come 
so far to obtain. Like the cura-of Tiahuanaco 
—and, for that matter, like all the curas in the 
Sierra—he was maudlin, and wept. I respect- 
ed his tears, and thinking from my silence that 
my heart was touched and the seals of my confi- 
dence melted, he became finally composed ; and 
then I shocked him by insisting that ‘ antigui- 
dades,” and only “ antiguidades,” had brought 
us to Ollantaytambo, This was too much; the 
face of the Lord’s minister became livid un- 
der the starlight, and he strode away with the 
ominous suggestion, ‘‘ All the roads are bad 
that lead from Ollantaytambo!” 

I described our interview to the Gobernador, 
who did not seem to regard it as a laughing 
matter, and was not at all reassuring when he 
said that the cura was a great scoundrel, and 
quite capable of attempting harm. It was good 
for that cura that we did not meet him in any 
of the narrow passes on our road back to Uru- 
bamba, for we very likely would have shot him 
before inquiring the reason of his being there. 

After what I have said and intimated in these 
papers about the priesthood in Peru, it is per- 
haps supererogatory to add a paragraph con- 
cerning them from the ‘‘ Apuntes y Observa- 
ciones” of Don Juan Bustamente, a native and 
resident of the Sierra. ‘‘It is sixty years,” 
says Don Juan, “since the Department of Puno 
has seen a Bishop, and as a consequence of this 
strange abandonment, the curas live according 
to their fancies, gratifying their passions with- 
out restraint or fear of any kind, carrying their 
scandals to the extent of living publicly with 
their concubines and bastards.” The reason 
assigned by Don Juan for the demoralization of 
the clergy of Puno certainly can not apply in 
the Department of Cuzco, where there have 
been bishops enough, but where about the same 
lax condition of things prevails that he so loud- 
ly deplores. 

No portion of my stay in Peru was more 
pleasant or profitable than that passed in Ol- 
lantaytambo. It was in the season called win- 
ter, and the winds that swept through the val- 
ley were fierce, yet most of the trees retained 
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their foliage, and the bushes along the azequias 

were green and blooming with flowers, among 
which toyed at morn and eventide such num- 
pers of humming-girds as I have rarely seen, 
even in the tangled thickets of Nicaragua, where 
prolific Nature exhausts her energies in swelling 
the sum of animal and vegetable life. Doves 
and pigeons of many kinds cooed among the 
branches, and little ewes skurried along the ter- 
race walls, or in a tame condition nestled around 
our feet, inspiring constant fear that an unlucky 
step might crush out their innocent and busy 
lives. On every hand were traces and monu- 
ments of ancient art, industry, and intelligence. 
Enigmatical buildings, towers, and terraces im- 
pended on the mountain sides ; fortresses in po- 
sitions skillfully selected, and themselves art- 
fully designed closed every approach, and frown- 
ed from every crag, while in the centre, over- 
hanging the ancient town, rose the stately cita- 
del. In the valley Art had leveled every in- 
equality, and raised hundreds of miles of ter- 
races, filled with earth scraped from hill slopes 
and mountain side, and watered by azequias 
whose channels were carried along the faces of 
inaccessible cliffs, or tunneled through rocky 
projections which it was impossible to turn. 
And high over all, a square building, in which 
was the Jnti-huatana or Gnomon of the Sun, by 
means of which the solstices and equinoxes, the 
seasons of planting and harvests, and the periods 
of the great festivals were determined and their 
arrival proclaimed. 

Ollantaytambo was the frontier town and 
Fortress of the Incas in the Valley of the Ucay- 
ale, as it is to-day of their conquerors. There 
were outlying works some leagues lower down 
the river at Havaspampa, but the bulwark of 
the empire against the savage Antis in this di- 
rection was here. It is around Ollantaytambo 
also that cling the traditions of Oliantay, the 
love-lorn chieftain, whose thwarted affections 
drove him into rebellion against the Vicegerent 
of the Sun, and whose suffering and adventures 
form the basis of the nearest perfect and the 
best of all the dramas of Ancient America that 
have descended to our days, 

Cusi-Coyllur, the Joyful Star, was the daugh- 
ter of the Inca Pachacutic. Ollantay was a 
brave and handsome chieftain of the Inca’s 
army, who had carried the 
Inca power further down 
toward the Amazonian 


alike in the eyes of religion and the law. None 
but Incas could ally themselves with those of 
Inca lineage, and whoever outside of the royal 
line should aspire to such distinction was ad- 
judged guilty of sacrilege, and visited with the 
severest of punishment. 

I scarcely need tell the rest of it—the old, 
old story. Thwarted in his suit ignominiously, 
where any one less distinguished would have 
been slain, the young chieftain, mad with dis- 
appointment and burning with revenge, returns 
to his army, and in passionate words recounts 
his wrongs, and asks his soldiers to assist in 
avenging them. In flying from the capital, 
however, he pauses on the heights above it, and 
exclaims : 

“Ah, Cuzco! ah, beautiful city! 
Thou art filled with my enemies 
Thy perverse bosom will I tear; 
Thy heart give to the condors! 
Ah, haughty enemy! ah, proud Inca! 
I will seek the ranks of mine Antis; 
I will review my victorious soldiers ; 
I will give them arrows! 
And when on the heights of Sacsahuaman 
My men shall gather like a cloud; 
There shall they light a flame, 
Thence shall descend as a torrent! 
Thou shalt fall at my feet, proud Inca! 
You will ask me, take my daughter, 
On my knees I implore my life!" 


The army responds to his fiery appeals and hails 
him Inca. He places on his own head the im- 
perial scarlet //autu, and marches on Cuzco. 
Midway, however, he hears of the approach 
of the old, astute, and invincible Inca Gen- 
eral Rumifiani, whose name of ‘‘Stony-Bye” 
fairly indicates his cold, implacable character. 
Ollantay, impetuous, but cautious, does not un- 
dervalue his powerful aud wary antagonist, but 
seizes on the important position destined to 
bear his name in future times, fortifies him- 
self, and establishes a firm base for his opera- 
tions against his sovereign. For ten years he 
maintains himself here, until, by a wonderful act 
of treachery, he is made prisoner, and brought 
to Cuzco to suffer 

death. But meantime 

the stern old Inca has 

died, and his son, 

whose younger heart 

can better appreciate 





seas 
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plains than any of the 
Inca generals. But he 
was not of royal blood. 
Returning in triumph to 
Cuzeo, he was received 
with unprecedented honors 
in the Huacapata; but in 
the very hour when his 
fame was highest and his 





ambition most elated, he 
caught sight of “the Joy- 





ful Star,” and became the 
prey of a passion guilty 
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the tender passion, touched by the 
rebel warrior’s story, not only par- 
dons him but consents to his mar- 
riage with “the Joyful Star,” who 
had all this time been confined in 
the Aclla-huasi, or Convent of the 
Vestals. And they lived to a 
good old age, and were as happy 
and prolific as the hero and heroine 
of any modern novel. 

And such, according to the old 
Quichua drama, was the origin of 
Ollantaytambo. The site of Ol- 
lantay’s palace is not only pointed 
out, standing on a series of charm- 
ing terraces overlooking the smil- 
ing valley, but its remains are 
still distinctyjand some parts of it 
almost entire. It was elaborate 
in plan, as the reader will see; 
and it shows also that Inca archi- 
tecture did not, as has been alleged, balk at the 
task of raising buildings of more than a single 
story. 

Apropos of the drama of Ollantay, I may add 
that the Quichua language is one of remarkable 
beauty and scope, plaintive and soft to the ear. 
As the language of the Incas it was spread 
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it 


wherever they carried their arms from Quito | 


to Chile, and is still the ruling tongue of the 
Sierra. As an example, I subjoin a Harvest 
Song from the drama referred to, with Mr. 
Markham’s translation. It is addressed to 
the mischievous little black and yellow tuya, 
a bird that robs the corn-fields. 


QUICHUA. 
Ama pisco micuychu 
Nustallipa chacranta 
Manan hina tucuichu 
Hillacunan saranta, 
Tuyallay! Tuyallay! 
Panaccaymi rurumi 
Ancha cconi munispa 
Nucmunacemi uccumi 
Llullunacmi raphinpa 
Tuyallay! Tuyallay! 
Phurantatac mascariy 
Cuchusaccmi silluta 
Puppasccayquin ccantapa- 
Happiscayquin ccantapas. 
Tuyallay! Tuyallay! 
Hinasccatan ricungui 
Huc rurunta chapchacctin 
Hinac taccmi ricunqui 
Huc llallapas chincacctin. 
Tuyallay! Tuyallay! 


ENGLISH. 
O! bird, forbear to eat 
The crops of my princess: 
Do not thus rob 
The maize that is her food! 
Tuyallay! Tuyallay! 
The fruit is white, 
And the leaves are tender, 
As yet they are delicate: 
I fear your perching on them. 
Tuyallay! Tuyallay! 
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Your wings shall be cut, 
Your nails shall be torn, 
And you shall be taken 
And closely encaged. 
Tuyallay! Tuyallay! 
This shall be done to you, 
When you eat a grain: 
This shall be done to you 
} When a grain is lost. 
Tuyallay! Tuyallay! 
It was with a pang that I bade farewell forever 
to Ollantaytambo, equally garden and fortress, 
with its climate of endless spring, framed in by 
the mightiest mountains of our continent, as 
| bare and stern as the valley itself is bright and 
verdant. 

Our return to Urubamba was rapid, and we 
spent several days there in examining the re- 
| mains of the palaces and baths of the Incas 
| in and around the picturesque little village of 
| Yucay. Thence up the rich and beautiful val- 
| ley to the town of Pisac, over which impends 
| the wonderful fortress of the same name. 
Almost every step in the valley is marked by 
| monuments of the ancient inhabitants; but I 
| should exhaust the patience of my readers were 
| I to undertake even to enumerate them. I can 
| not omit, however, to notice some remarkable 
| remains near the village of Calea, which illus- 
| trate the craft of the Inca priesthood, while 
| giving us a peculiar form of Inca architecture. 
| They occupy that favorite site to which I have 
| had occasion before to allude, the neck of a 
| promontory whence extensive views may be 
commanded, and over which the roads of a val- 
| ley like that of Yucay would naturally pass. 

The most conspicuous structure is a round 
| . . . . 
| building, too low to be called, strictly speaking, 
|a tower. It stands upon a rocky knoll, is 
| twenty-four feet in diameter, and its walls are 
| eighteen feet high to the cornice, which has an 
| exterior projection of ten inches, and an in- 
| terior one of eight inches. The walls are two 
| feet four inches in thickness at their base. 
| It is built of rongh stones, or stones only 
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partly broken into shape, 
laid in the same tenacious 
material which I have called 
clay, and which seems to me 
to be nothing else. It was 
originally stuccoed inside 
and out, The doorway, 
three feet eight inches wide, 
opens fifteen degrees west of 
south; and there are false 
doors or niches correspond- 
ing with it in dimensions at 
every quadrature of the cir- 
cle formed by the plan, 
through each of which opens 
asmall window. Overeach 
of these, as well as over the 
door, are inverted T’s, like 
the Egyptian Tau (1), of 
which there are also three 
in each section between the 
principal niches. These are 
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entirely peculiar to this 
structure. In the interior, 
within reach of the hand, 
and symmetrically distribu- 
ted, are eight oblong niches, 
as shown in the plan. The 
lintels of the doors and 





niches still remain. They 
are composed of sticks of 
wood about the size of a 
man’s arm, closely wound 
with coarse ropes of pita, or 





the fibre of the ayave, evi- 
dently for the purpose of 




















securing an adhesive sur- 
face for the smooth coating of stucco that was | 
applied as a finish. This was a common de- 
vice in buildings of rough stones, concrete, and | 
adobes. We resort substantially to the same 
thing in our lathing. The height of this struc- 
ture was probably not much greater than now, 
and it may be assumed that it was roofed in 
similar manner with the Sondor-huasi in Azan- 
gero, 

Its purposes can only be inferred from the 
character of the adjacent and apparently de- 
pendent remains which are both sufficiently 
singular and suggestive. They are situated 
sixty feet distant from the tower or circular 
building, and consist of a number of rectangu- 
lar structures covering an area of about one 
hundred feet square, raised around a great lime- 
stone boulder, sixty feet long, thirty broad, and 
twenty-five feet high above the ground, The 
walls of the buildings come up to the rock and 
are built against it. Indeed, near the extremi- 
ties they were carried over it, so as to leave only 
the ends of the rock exposed. These present 
their natural surfaces, excepting the northern 
end, in which is cut a groove or channel of from 
three to four inches widle, and about three inches 
deep. This winds around and down the rock 
in serpentine form for a length of twenty feet, 





and disappears through one of the transverse 


walls built against the rock, reappearing in one 
of the side-buildings or rooms where the rock 
projects something like the eaves of a house, 
and there terminates in a kind of spout, carved 
rudely in the form of a serpent’s head. Any 
liquid poured into the channel at any part 
would run to this point, and be discharged into 
whatever vessel might be placed here. That 
the groove was designed to represent a serpent 
is obvious from the manner in which it tapers 
to the tail and widens elsewhere, and from its 
sinuosities, as well as from its sculptured head. 

That isolated rocks were held in great vener- 
ation by the ancient Peruvians, were often 
strangely carved, and frequently had structures 
of some sort raised around them, and had offer- 
ings made to them or the spirit supposed to 
dwell in them, admits of no dispute. I saw 
hundreds of such rocks in the country, and to 
this day there is hardly one at all remarkable 
for shape or position, on any of the highways of 
the Sierra to which the Indians do not take off 
their hats and bow with reverence, uttering in 
a low voice some words of adjuration, Often 
this ceremony is accompanied by removing the 
quid of coca from the mouth and casting it 
against the rock. Occasionally the Indian 
searches for a little pebble which he throws 
against the rock, generally at one point, so that 
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in the course of ages considerable cavities have 
been worn in the stone by this process, 

The boulder under notice, from its position 
and size, is a conspicuous object, and, surround- 
ed as it was by so considerable a pile of edi- 
fices, was clearly an object of much sanctity. 
And as we know sacrifices by libations were 
common in all parts of Peru, we can readily 
believe that the serpentine groove around this 
rock was intended to receive the offerings of 
chicha that might be made by the travelers 
obliged to pass this spot in their journeys 
through the valley. It was cut at a judicious 
height above the ground, about breast high, so 
as to facilitate the contributions of the faithful, 
who probably were never told what becanfe of 
their offerings after they had flowed away into 
the recesses of the adjacent buildings to inspire 
the oracle that spoke to them from the sacred 
rock. Among the remains of ancient Greece 
and Rome the antiquarian has often smiled to 
find the convenient chamber of the priest be- 
hind the statues of the dead gods, and the cun- 
ningly-devised tubes connecting with their mar- 
ble lips, through which came words oracular 
and potent to the trembling questioner who had 
duly made his offering at their shrines. 

I have said that the Incas, with all their 
power, were unable to extend their empire far 
to the eastward, or very far down the Amazo- 
nian valleys, into the regions of the savage 
Chunchas or Antis. They stopped short when 
they reached the thick forests, and at those 
points raised great fortresses to protect them- 
selves against insult and to resist invasion. 


| One of the most severely contested of the ya). 
leys was that of Paucartambo, lying paralle| t, 
that of Yucay, only eight leagues distant, }y; 
separated from it by an impassable snowy range 
of the Andes, Through this range there is by 
a single pass, formed by the interlocking valleys 
or rather gorges of two considerable streams, 
one flowing into the Rio Paucartambo, and the 
other into the Vilcamayo or Yucay, at a point 
where stands the town of Pisac. At both ends 
of this pass were gigantic forts; that domina- 
ting Pisac being most formidable, and, taken 
as a whole, quite as remarkable as that of the 
Sacsahuaman, and only to be paralleled in the 
Old World by the great hill forts of India, 
Let us imagine a bold headland of mountain, 
projecting out from the great snowy masses of 
the Andes, an irregular oval in shape, three 
miles long, and at its most elevated point 4000 
feet high. It is separated by gorge and valley 
from the parent mountains, except at one point, 
where it subsides into a relatively low and 





| narrow ridge, scarcely a hundred paces broad. 
| It is rough and forbidding in outline, here run- 
| ning up into splintered peaks, yonder present- 
ing to the valley enormous beetling cliffs, and 
here and there holding open, level spaces and 
| gentle slopes in its rocky embrace. Except at 
three points it is absolutely inaccessible. Two 
of these are on the side toward the Valley of 
| Yucay, which it was mainly designed to defend, 
and the third is at the narrow neck or ridge 
connecting it with the parent mountain. Wher- 
ever, while in its natural condition it might 





have been possible for a bold mountaineer to 
clamber up, there the Incas 
built up lofty walls of stone 
against the rock, so as to 
leave neither foothold nor 
support for adventurer or 


assailant. ‘The ascent on 
the side of the town is by a 
stairway partly cut in the 
rock and partly composed 
of large stones, which winds 
and zigzags along the face 
of the rocky escarpment, in 
places hanging over dizzy 
precipices, next turning 
sharp around projecting 
bastions of rock, on every 
one of which are towers for 
soldiers, with their maga- 
zines of stones ready to be 
hurled down on an advanc- 
ing assailant. At long in- 
tervals up the laborious as- 
cent, and where some friend- 
ly shelf gives room, are 
resting-places— paved or 
rocky areas, fifteen to twen- 
ty feet square, surrounded 
by stone seats, but always 
dominated by some sinister 
tower, with a doorway open- 
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within which, or projecting out ominously, you 
may see the great stone that requires only to be 
moved a little to crash down upon your head, 
At about half-way up the mountain the lower 
series of cliffs are surmounted, and there are 
some considerable slopes, which are artificially 
terraced up with great skill and beauty. These 
terraces extend to the very edge of the preci- 
pices. They are ascended by flights of steps, 
through the centre of which run narrow con- 
duits, or azequias, down which the water was 
conducted, not only for irrigating the terraces 
but to supply the reservoirs connected with the 
lower series of fortifications. But here also we 
find every projection or escarpment of rock not 
only faced up artificially with stones so as to be 
inaccessible, but crowned with towers, general- 
ly round, with openings for looking out, and 
others through which weapons might be dis- 
charged and stones hurled down. On occa- 
sional natural shelves, reached in some instan- 
ces only by stairways, are clusters of buildings, 
long and narrow, with tall gables, placed close 
together, with characteristic economy of space. 
In a word, every rood of surface that can be 
propped up by terraces and cultivated is care- 
fully dedicated to agriculture ; every avenue of 
ascent, except such as the engineers determined 
to leave open, is closed, and every commanding 
and strategie spot is elaborately fortified. There 
is not a point to the very summit of the first 
peak of the mountain which is not somewhere 
commanded or somehow protected by a maze 
of works that almost defy the skill of the en- 
gineer to plan, and which baffle description. 
Between the first and second peaks there is, 
of course, a depression or saddle—a crest, rath- 
er narrow, but so terraced up and leveled as to 
afford space for a group of structures of beauti- 
fully cut stones, and which were undoubtedly re- 
ligious—for the great mountain fortress of Pisac 
was almost a province, supporting not only a gar- 
rison, but a considerable population. 
that the terraces sustaining its andenes, supplied 
with water by aqueducts carried along the face 
of the cliffs, through passages excavated in the 
rock, and artfully from slope to slope of the 


mountain, would, if extended, reach more than | 


one hundred miles. It had its minor fortifica- 
tions—forts within forts, its isolated buildings, 


villages, and, it would appear, its temple, its | 


Tnti-huatana, and its priests, warriors, and labor- 
ers, and was impregnable and self-sustaining. 
The most interesting feature of this group of 
remains is. the Jnti-huatani, and as it is best 
preserved of any of the similar contrivances of 
Peru—thanks to its almost inaccessible posi- 
tion—I will endeavor to explain it. Etymolog- 
ically Inti-huatana resolves itself into Jnti, sun, 


I estimate | 


in its centre a projection very nearly of the shape 
and size of a truncated sugar-loaf. That is to 
say, about ten inches in diameter at base, eight 
at top, and sixteen inches high. These rocks 
were not only almost always in conspicucus po- 
sitions, but also within the courts of temples 
or buildings plainly religious in origin, or else 
standing near such structures, within separate 
inclosures of stone, open to the sky, and clear- 
ly such as were never covered by roofs. In 
this instance the principal bulk and most ele- 
vated part of the rock is inclosed by a wall of 
finely-cut and accurately-fitted stones, resem- 
bling in outline the letter PD. The rock fills 
what may be called the curved side of the let- 
ter, and here the wall is built close up against 
it, the inner faces of the stones being cut to fit 
the irregularities of the rock, while the outer 
face of the wall is regular and smooth. On 
this side the wall is about twenty feet high. 
On the straight side of the letter the wall is pro- 
| longed in one direction, and then, becoming 
| lower, bends around on itself so as to form a 
| second and dependent inclosure—an irregular 
| triangle in outline, covering a lower portion of 
| the rock already mentioned, Within this are 
| several interesting features, connected perhaps 
| with the astronomy of the Incas, but which it 
| is not necessary to my purpose to describe. 
| ‘The entrance to the principal and most ele- 
vated inclosure is through a doorway of the 
usual form, which is reached from the outside 
by a flight of stone steps. Passing this the ex- 
plorer finds himself in an irregular, oblong area, 
with the rock, hewn with some regularity on 
his right and rising to the level of the outer 
walls. Steps in the rock lead to its sum- 
mit, which is cut perfectly smooth and level, 
affording an area 18 feet long by 16 broad. In 
the centre of this area, and rising from the liv- 
ing rock, of which it is part, is the Jnti-huatana 
of Pisac. It is in the form of a cone, like a 
truncated sugar-loaf, sharply cut and perfectly 
symmetrical, 11 inches in diameter at its base, 
9 at its summit, and 16 inches high. I was told 
by the Gobernador of Pisac, who accompanied 
me on my visit, that this column, or gnomen, 
was formerly surrounded by a flat ring of chumpe 
| or Peruvian bronze, several inches wide, which 
| he had often seen when a boy. 
Of the publie, and probably sacred, character 
of the edifices surrounding the J/nti-huatana, 
there can be no doubt. It is evidenced by their 
| position and peculiarities of structure. Now in 
| all references to the astronomical ideas and 
achievements of the Incas of Peru we read of 
certain devices and contrivances by means of 
which they determined the solstices and equi- 
noxes. We are told by the early chroniclers, 





huatana, the place where, or thing with which, | Garcillaso de la Vega, Cieza de Leon, Acosta, 
any thing is'tied up. It also signifies a halter. | Betanzos, Sarmiento, Gemelli, and others, that 
The whole, therefore, is equivalent to ‘ place | on the eminences around Cuzco and Quito were 
where the sun is tied up.” | built what Garcillaso calls towers and Betanzos 

These Jnti-huatana seem to have always been | pyramids, so placed that by noting their shad- 
formed out of a rock, the summit of which was | ows, or by taking observations between them, 
carefully leveled or chiseled away, leaving only | the periods of the solstices and the length of the 
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solar year could be accurately 
determined. Garcillaso states 
that at Cuzco there were six- 
teen of these towers, the largest 
equal in size to the watch-towers 
of Spain, eight to the east and 
eight to the west of the city: 
Acosta says there were twelve; 
and Betanzos, four. Their site, 
so far as it is fixed by any of 
these authorities, was on the hill 
of Carmenca, dominating Cuzco 
on the northwest, where Garcil- 
laso states they were standing in 
1560, I was unable, however, 
to find any traces of them on 
that eminence in 1864. 

Besides these solstitial tow- 
ers, reference is made by the 
chroniclers to certain single col- 
umns or pillars “ for determin- 
ing the equinoxes.” These, 
Garcillaso tell us, were of sculp- 
tured stones, richly worked, and 
placed in the open courts of the 
Temples of the Sun, It was the 
duty of the priests, on the ap- 
proach of the equinox, to watch 
the shadows of these columns, 
which were in the centre of cir- 
cles embracing the whole area 
of the courts of the temples.. 
Through the centre of each circle (and its col- 
umn) was drawn a line due east and west. 
On the day when the centre of the shadow 
followed this line from sunrise to sunset, and 
when, at noon, the rays of the sun fell full 
on the column, and it was “ bathed in light,” 
casting no shadow, the priests declared the 
equinox had arrived, and proceeded to deco- 
rate the gnomon with flowers and offerings, 
placing on it ‘‘ the Chair of the Sun.” 





PRINOIPAL FORTRESS OF OLLANTAYTAMBO, 


We have here the undoubtedly correct ex- 
planation of the purposes of the Jnti-huatana of 
Pisac, which is no doubt a true type of the 
‘*columns” of which the chroniclers speak, and 
through the aid of which they were able to as- 
certain the periods of the solstices and the ar- 
rival of the sun in the zenith. 

The Mexicans and Central Americans seem 
to have made greater advances in astronomy and 
the computation of time than the Peruvians, 
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JOHN BULL IN ABYSSINIA. 
1.—THE COUNTRY. 


HE English have been “ carrying the 
into Africa” with a vengeance. 


war 
That this 


vengeance has been so fully accomplished is a 
precious consolation to the national pride of 


Englishmen; and there is something sublime 
in the very undertaking of an expedition for the 
release of a score of captives who had no other 
claim upon the British Government than their 
citizenship. We are reminded of the inviolable 
sanctity of the Roman citizen under the Cesars. 
Indeed, this Abyssinian expedition carries those 
readers who are disposed to be romantic back 
beyond Rome to the siege of Troy, undertaken 
by the Greeks for the rescue of the stolen Helen. 
Abyssinia, if we are not critical as to bound- | 
ary lines, is the ancient Ethiopia. It was, the 
queen of this country who figures in the Bible 
as the Queen of Sheba, who, crossing the Red 
Sea, visited the court of Solomon, and from 
whom, as one of the wives of that illustrious | 
king, is descended the royal line of Abyssinian | 
princes. So the Abyssinians believe, and the | 
claim is not worth disputing. Titles thus an- | 
cient are as difficult to disprove as they are to | 
establish, In the earliest human literature 
Ethiopia oceupies an exalted position, In 
Homer’s Odyssey it is Jove’s summer resi- 
dence, whither he flies to escape the whim- 
sical tyranny of jealous Juno, or to forget the 
cares of universal empire. But, though men- | 
tioned in Homer and Hebrew Scripture, it is a | 
region whose ancient history is almost entirely 
unknown. During the first or second century 
of the Christian era flourished the Auxumitic 
dynasty, and the site of the principal town of 
this kingdom is occupied by the modern Axum 


| 


| of its former greatness. 


in Tigré, where are to be found many vestiges 
The arts of the Greeks 
and the Egyptians had at this time penetrated 
into the country; and we find the Greek lan- 
guage used in monumental inscriptions, as in the 
famous monument at Axum, executed before 
the introduction of Christianity, in which the 
king calls himself “son of the invincible Mars.” 
About 1268 a.p. we find the seat of power 


| transferred from Tigré to Shoa, in Southern 


Abyssinia. Christianity was introduced into 
the country early in the fourth century by Fru- 
mentius, of Tyre, who was appointed by Atha- 
nasius, patriarch of Alexandria, to be the first 
bishop, or Abuna, of Abyssinia. This connec- 
tion with the Coptic Church has never since 


| that time been interrupted, and to this day the 


Church of Abyssinia receives its Abuna from 
Egypt. In the year 638 the Saracens invaded 
Egypt, and by extending their conquests along 
the northern coast of Africa cut off Abyssinia 
from all communication with Christian nations. 
If this severance from the rest of Christendom 
is to be considered a misfortune, the manner in 
which communications were reopened toward 
the close of the fifteenth century was still more 
unfortunate. The Portuguese then penetrated 
the country, and with them came the Jesuits, 
who attempted to force the Abyssinian Church 
to submit to Papal authority. Notwithstand- 
ing the resistance of the great mass of the peo- 
ple the Jesuits continued to push their designs 
through unprincipled intrigues which had no 
other result than to involve the unhappy king- 
dom in rebellion and civil war. While the 
country was thus torn by internal dissensions 
it was at the same time invaded by the Galla 
tribes on the southwest, and by the Mohammed- 
ans from the east. Thus, when the Jesuits were 
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finally expelled, about the middle of the seven- | the country in this distracted condition. The 


teenth century, the unity of the kingdom was at 


anend, The subsequent history of the country is | 


arecord of bloody conflicts between rival chief- 
tains. At the close of the eighteenth century | 
Ras Michael openly usurped the royal power, | 
but he failed in his efforts to reunite the dis-| 


membered kingdom. When the French Com-| 


mission visited Abyssinia, in 1840, they found 


| northern provizces of Tigré and Semien, with 
| Adowa as capital, were under the dominion 
| of Ras Oubie. At Gondar Ras Ali reigned over 
| the province of Amhara. Shoa, in the south, 
| had long been an independent kingdom, with 
| Angolola and Angobar for its chief towns. This 
is the sum of what is known of the history of 
Abyssinia down to the rise of King Theodore, 
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ee . . 
who becomes the central figure in that history 


from 1850 to the close of the British Expedi- 
tion. 

In regard to this,singular country and its 
people there are many sources of information. 


‘Among these the most important are the narra- | 


tive of Mr. James Bruce, a Scotch traveler, who 
visited that country in 1739; the interesting 
volumes of Mr. Mansfield Parkyns, who lived 
there from 1844 to 1847, adopting the customs 
of the natives; the reports transmitted to the 
British Foreign Office by Mr. Walter Plowden, 
formerly British Consul at Massowah, from 
1852 to 1855; some articles contributed to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes by M. Lejean, French 
Consul at Gondar, from 1860 to 1862; several 
publications of Dr. C. T. Beke, a well-known 
African traveler; the narratives and letters of 
Rev. H. A. Stern, the German missionary, and 
of his companions, held in captivity by Theo- 
dore; and Mr. Henry Dufton’s recently pub- 
lished account of his journey through the coun- 
try in 1862 and 1868, 

Abyssinia is situated in Eastern Africa, sep- 
arated from Arabia by the Red Sea; it lies in 
the same latitude with Madras, and in about 
the same longitude with Moscow. A highland 
district of considerable extent, intersected by 
but a small number of great valleys and import- 
ant rivers; its surface, however, diversified by 
vast upland plains, cultivated in parts, in others 
barren and waterless, and by mountainous and 
rocky ranges, with a great central upland lake, 
which gives birth to one of the chief tributaries 
of the Nile, constitute, with a few towns, vil- 
lages, and mourtain fastnesses, and some frag- 
mentary relics of the ancient kingdom of Ethi- 
opia, all that really go to compose the modern 
Habesh or Abyssinia, Excluding the southern 
province of Shoa, it is about 400 miles long from 
north to south, and 300 miles wide—being thus 
nearly of the same extent as France, It is sep- 
arated from the shores of the Red Sea and In- 
dian Ocean by a strip of level land, nowhere 
broader than seventy or one hundred miles, 
stretching along the foot of the mountain range 
which incloses Abyssinia like a wall on every 





the circuit of its own Alpine barrier, surrounded 
by hostile Mohammedan powers, and by savage 
predatory races, the condition of Abyssinia has 
been more unfavorable to progressive civilization 
than that even of Persia or Japan. 
The northern and eastern portion of this ter- 
ritory, nearest the Red Sea, belongs to Tigré, 
and has never been for any long time subject 
to King Theodore. The river Takazze sepa- 
rates Tigré from Amhara. The people of 
Amhara have a distinct language of their own, 
and have been the dominant race of Abyssinia. 
They have apparently a higher civilization. 
“Their manners,” according to Mr. Plowden’s 
jaccount, ‘are pleasing; they are remarkably 
| quick and intelligent; but their standard of 
morality is low. Sensual pleasures, and that 
| of intoxication, are gratified without scruple and 
without shame. In general, the interests and 
conveniences of the moment are their only rule 
of conduct; want of tact and ill-temper the only 
crimes in their code. The most curious point 
|in their character is, that no one is expected to 
| feel ashamed of any crime or vice. I have nev- 
| er yet been able to discover what an Abyssinian 
could be ashamed of, except a solecism in what 
he considers good-manners, or the neglect of 
some superstitious form of social observance. 
| They are peculiarly sensitive, however, to ridi- 
cule and abuse, whether true or untrue, and 
half the time of an Abyssinian master is passed 
in deciding disputes on such subjects.” They 
| care little for fidelity in marriage. Polygamy 
abounds—even the Abuna having seventy wives. 
They are described by travelers as conceited, 
frivolous, and insincere. They are inordinate- 
ly fond of finery. -Both the men and women 
wear loose cotton robes, and anoint their plait- 
ed hair with butter, which, under the heat of a 
| tropical sun, runs down over their face, neck, 
and shoulders. They build no houses of solid 
| Masonry, but allow the old cities with their rel- 
| ies of a former civilization to fall into ruin. The 
| dwellings of the modern Amharas bear the same 
| relation to the works of their forefathers as those 
of the Fellaheen in Egypt to the mighty rem- 
nants of Karnak and Luxor. They are mostly 


side. This strip of land, to which both Annes- | built like a tower, two stories high, with a pro- 
ley Bay and the islet and port of Massowah be- | jecting, conical roof, beneath which the stairs 
long, is subject to the Turkish sovereignty, as | wind up outside as in a Swiss chalet. The 
a dependency of Arabia, To the north and ground-floor is generally used as a magazine— 
west the Abyssinian frontier, there defended by | the second one being reserved for the family. 
still loftier mountains, adjoins the Egyptian ter- | Furniture is but scant, usually consisting of a 
ritories of Soudan and Sennaar, through which | few mats, some rugs, carpets, and three or four 
most of the Abyssinian rivers flow into the Nile. | niches in the wall with ox horns to hang the 
The Blue Nile, which unites with the White owner’s warlike aecoutrements on. The most 
Nile (that is, the Nile of the Albert and Victo- | powerful class is that of the feudal military aris- 
ria Nyanza) at Khartoum, emerges from the | tocracy, from the rank of Dejajmatch, or Duke, 
southern part of Abyssinia, sweeping half round | ruling one or two provinces, and leading 5000 
it, and turning boldly to the northwest. Be-| armed men into the field, down to that of the 
yond this river, farther south, a large extent of | simple officer on whom the Ras or Negus has 
country is occupied by the wild tribes of the | bestowed a silk skirt. The soldiers, when left 
Gallas, who are continually at war with Abys-| unpaid, are permitted to plunder at will, and 
sinia, and by whom it is divided from the kin- | only the great landlords and farmers are strong 
dred state of Shoa. Thus, having no access to | enough to defend their estates by force against 
the sea, and being shut up on every side within | these inroads. ‘ 
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JOHN BULL IN ABYSSINIA. 


The accounts given by travelers of this an- 
cient Ethiopia are a strange mixture of truth 
and fable. Even many of Mr. Bruce’s state- 
ments have been questioned or laughed at as 
ridiculous fictions. Dr. Walcot, an unscrupu- 
jous satirist of the last century, writing under 
the cognomen of ‘* Peter Pindar,” visited Bruce 
with unsparing ridicule. The latter speaks in 
his work of the custom of the natives to eat 
live oxen, 

‘«‘ Peter Pindar” lamented that in his travels 
he had seen no such wonders ; he had 

‘not been where men—what loss, alas! 

Kill half a cow, and turn the rest to grass.” 
But both Sir William Jones and Mr. Dufton 
youch for the truth of Bruce’s narrative. ‘‘In 


a country,” says the latter, ‘‘ where I have seen 


eaten, and often partaken of, flesh warm and 
quivering from the ox, actually moving in the 
hand, and where a native once told me that it 
was common for shepherds to cut a sheep’s tail 
while alive and suck the fat out, filling the 
wound with salt for another occasion, I can 
readily believe what Bruce described.” 

Sir John Mandeville might fairly have come 
under ‘*Peter Pindar’s” satiric lash when he 
asserted that “merchants will not go into the 
land of Prester John (Abyssinia) by reason of 
the length of the journey and the great perils on 
sea; there are many places in the sea where 
are many rocks of stone. that is called adamant, 
the which of his own kind draweth to him all 
manner of iron, and therefore there be no 
ships.” Procopius notices the peculiar con- 
struction of the vessels navigating the Red Sea, 





|and in particular the substitution of ropes for 
nails in fastening the planks. He suggests 
that the ignorant attributed the absence of 
metal to the existence on the coast 0° 1 mag- 
netic mountain, which attracted the nails and 
destroyed the ships. He gives, as the real 
reason, the absence of iron in Ethiopia, and 
the fact that the Romans forbade the sale of it. 
As an instance of the baselessness of the tradi- 
tion, he mentions that no accident befell Ro- 
man vessels laden with iron, Again Cosmas 
mentions having seen in Abyssinia the hippo- 
potamus ; and although he never encountered 
a living specimen of the unicorn, he saw figures 
of the animal in the palace of a native king. 
He says: “It is impossible to take the beast; 
all the strength of it lies in his horn. When 
| pursued, and on the point of being captured, it 
| throws itself from precipices, and turns a som- 
| ersault with such dexterity that it receives all 
| the shock on the horn and escapes safe and 
}sound.” What a god-send to this animal must 
| the Alpine character of the Abyssinian country 
have been, for clearly he would not have had 
much chance for his life on a dead level! But 
to return again to Sir John. ‘There is a cer- 
tain isle,” he remarks, ‘‘where be people as 
| great as giants, of eight feet long, and they 
| gladlier eat men’s flesh than other; and men 
|tell us that beyond that island is another, 
| whereon are greater giants of forty-five or fifty 
| feet long, but I saw them not; and among these 
giants are great sheep—as it were, young oxen. 
These sheep have I seen many times.” He goes 
on to say that “the land is full of marvels, for 
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that there is a goodly sea which is of sand and 


foweth with very great waves, as another sea 
doth, and it is never standing still, and never 
in rest, and no man can pass to the land beyond 


t 


These fictions remind us of a legend which | 
the natives relate in regard to a cave on the | 


coast of Calam, near Axum—namely, that if 
one take in a candle at night he may see dis- 
tinctly the whole way to Jerusalem, whither 
King Calim—whoever he may have been—went 
on a pilgrimage. Father Bermudez not only 
mentions ‘fa kind of unicorn” and a race of 
Amazons, but also a Pheenix which lived among 
certain reugh and desert mountains, Father 
Lobo, another Jesuit, narrowly escapéd with 
his life from a species of serpents which he de- 
scribes as having ‘‘a wide mouth, with which 
they draw in a great quantity of air, and havy- 
ing retained it some time, eject it with such 
force that they kill at four yards’ distance.” 
Poncet, a French physician who visited the 
country in 1698, speaks of as many as 10,000 
priests and 16,000 deacons having been some- 
times consecrated at a single ordination. He 
does not inform us how many worshipers there 
were in the churches, nor how the convocations 
of the Abyssinian Church—if any were held— 
were conducted. He also mentions red hippo- 
potami as seen by him on the Lake Tzana, and 
tells us about ‘‘a wonderful little animal, not 
much bigger than a cat, but with a head like a 
man’s and a white beard. It remains always 
on those trees where it is born and there dies.” 

Abyssinia appears to be a most wonderful 
country, even if we reject these fables and de- 
pend solely upon the most trustworthy accounts. 
From Angobar (the capital of Shoa) Dr. Beke 
writes: ‘‘ Fancy my being here, within ten de- 
grees of the line—dog-roses, honey-suckles, jas- 
mine, and blackberries in the hedges, stinging- 
nettles in the ditches, and butter-cups in the 
fields of grass, quite as fine as those of England. 
But there is every climate here within the ex- 
tent of a few miles, and the country will pro- 
duce any thing.” Dufton, on his first entrance 
into Theodore’s country, says it would be best 
represented by picturing the high mountains of 
the Scotch highlands covered with the fertility 
of the Rhineland; but the vegetation is of a 
nature quite different from that of the Rhine, 
characterized as it is by the luxuriance of the 
tropics. Close by is the deep valley of the 
Black Nile, with woods of baobab, sycamore, 
and cedar, abounding, as all these low valleys 
do in Abyssinia, with wild beasts, including ele- 
phants, lions, rhinoceros, hyenas, antelopes, 
gazelles, and wild boar. The shores of Lake 
Tzana, near Debra Tabor—a fine inland 
sheet of water 70 miles long by 40 broad, situ- 
ated 6000 feet above the sea, and containing 
several beautiful islands—are adorned with 
peach, grape-vine, and other fruit trees, and 
produce wheat, barley, and other cereals. In 
the southwest, toward Kuara, the coffee-plant 








| also flourishes. Among minerals, coal and iron 
gravel and no drop of water, and it ebbeth and | 


are found in considerable quantities, Abyssinia 
is indeed capable of producing any thing, for _ 
there is every variety of climate between the 
high mountain land and the deep lowlands or 
valleys. It has been called the Switzerland of 
Africa, and in the hands of a civilized com- 
munity would constitute one of the most de- 
lightful places of sojourn it is possible to con- 
ceive. One of the greatest drawbacks is the 
rainy season, which prevails one-half the year, 
and during which journeying among the hills 
is impossible. Almost instantaneously sudden 
floods descend from the mountains and over- 
whelm all that they find in their path. 

The general features of the country lying 
along the route of General Napier’s march have 
been portrayed by Mr. Markham, who accom- 
panied the expedition as the representative of 
the Royal Geographical Society. A sandy 
plain, overlying a clayey soil, stretches from 
Annesley Bay to the mountains. It is inter- 
sected by dry beds of torrents, overgrown with 
such plants as salicornia, acacia, and calotropis, 
with patches of coarse grass. Ona few mounds 
are found broken pieces of fluted columns, capi- 
tals, and fragments of a dark volcanic stone. 
From the anchorage at Zulla, on the bay, this 
plain appears green, aad in the distance appear 
the snow-clad tops of the Semien mountains 
15,000 feet high. The ridges of these Abys- 
sinian Alps appear to rise one above another in 
a succession of waves, their snowy caps tanta- 
lizing the dwellers upon the torrid plains below 
toward Massowah. ‘The Shohoes, a group of 
whom are represented in one of our illustra- 
tions, inhabit the region around Zulla. Their 
huts are scattered over the plain. Their burial- 
places are extensive, and appear to be used by 
the people for a considerable distance around 
them, there being only two between the coast 
and the entrance to the Senafé Pass. The 
mode of sepulture is peculiar. The graves are 
marked by oblong heaps of stone, with upright 
slabs at eachend. A hole is dug about six feet 
in depth, and at the bottom a small cave is ex- 
cavated for the reception of the body. The 
tomb is closed with stones, and the hole leading 
to it is filled up. 

From Lower Ragolay, a great salt plain ex- 
tends southward, white with a saline incrusta- 
tion, and showing signs of volcanic action. This 
Ragolay River, in flowing to the sea, descends 
into a depression 193 feet below the sea level, 
caused probably by some violent volcanic action, 
and its waters are finally dissipated by evapora- 
tion under the intense heat of a scorching sun, 
and by absorption in the sand. 

Through Komayli, at the entrance of the Sen- 
afé Pass, and 433 feet above the sea, our course 
winds through the narrow pass among gneiss 
mountains which rise perpendicularly on either 
side, and after proceeding 12 miles, the pase 
again opens at Upper Sooroo, 2520 feet above 
the sea Jevel. We then pass a plain where we 
find guinea-fowl, candelabra-trees, and aloes, 
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The cliffs rise higher, with peaked mountains 
towering up behind them, and the vegetation 
becomes richer and more varied. Here grow 
figs, and banyan, sycamore, tamarind, jujube, 
and solanum trees. In some places we en- 
counter a perfect plague of locusts, which rise 
from the ground in myriads, their innumerable 
wings making a loud, crackling noise. Monk- 
eys are numerous, and the carcasses of mules 
attract hosts of Abyssinian vultures. Senafé 
itself is a village 7464 feet above the sea, and 
occupied by Mohammedans, One remarkable 
feature of this region is the number of plateaus, 
whose summits form a straight level, termin- 
ating in scarped sandstone cliffs with underlying 
schist rocks, the plateaus being dliversified with 
flat-topped peaks and separated by deep ravines 
and wide valleys. 

From Senafé to Magdala—the goal of the 
British expedition—is a distance of@60 miles 
through a mountainous region very similar to 
that already described. One-third of this route 
lies within the province of Tigré. 

Before we close this survey of Abyssinia and 
its people, let us for a moment glance at the re- 
ligious condition of the country. For fifteen 
hundred years Abyssinia has been nominally a 
Christian nation. The slight bond which held 
the Abyssinian Church through its hierarchical 
form to the Coptic has been much loosened by 
dissensions about doctrines, and by the labors 
of modern missionaries. Among these mis- 
sionaries the Protestants were first in the field, 
represented by M. Gobat, who arrived in 1830, 
followed by Moravian brethren. M. de Jaco- 
bis, the Roman Catholic Bishop, arrived in 
1840. The Protestants, moreover, have had 
an advantage from the fact that they have pros- 
ecuted their missionary labors, not by political 
intrigues, but by introducing the arts of civili- 
zation. More recently they have been less dis- 
creet, and have imperiled the whole mission by 
proselytizing, and declaring war against the ig- 
norant traditions of the Abyssinians; it was 
through them that, directly as concerned the 
captive missionaries, and indirectly as concern- 
ed Consul Cameron and his companions, the 
late difficulties arose. The Roman Catholic 
Christianity of the natives is a strange admix- 
ture of Romanism, Judaism, and Pagan super- 
stition. Certainly this Christianity has done 
very little to elevate the people above those of 
the surrounding countries. Over two-thirds of 
the days of the year are fast-days, Religion 
among the people is purely formal, and has no 
power over the life. The monastic institution 
is a great burden upon the people. It is estima- 
ted that there are over twelve thousand monks 
and nuns, all living upon the country. Gon- 
dar, the former capital of Abyssinia, is the seat 
of the priesthood, the implacable enemies of the 
late King Theodore, and on this account it has 
been by him given up to plunder and rapine 
thrice since 1862. Deserted, barren places, 
blackened ruins, and heaps of débris every 
where meet the eye, and, with the uneven pave- 


| ment, narrow winding streets, and herds of lazy 
priests, remind one forcibly of Jerusalem, 

If the Christianity of Abyssinia planted by 
Frumentius had been a vital, operative power, 
the history of the world would have been ma. 
terially changed. Christianity would then haye 
advanced into Arabia, and, as Gibbon says 
‘* Mohammed must have been crushed in his 
cradle.” Abyssinia might thus have prevented 
a revolution which has changed the civil and 
religious state of the world. 


II.—RISE AND FALL OF THEODORE. 


The events of the past fifteen years of Abys. 
sinian history group themselves about a single 
centre—King Theodore, whose character and 
career are equally remarkable. He is repre- 
sented as uniting in himself the most opposite 
and conflicting qualities—brutality and intelli- 
gence, benignity and tyranny, moderation and 
madness, savage prejudice and political sagac- 
ity. These inconsistencies are, however, easy 
of explanation if we separate his career into 
two periods, the first of which closes about 186}, 
It is in this early portion of the king’s career 
that his best qualities appear, while the later 
years of his reign disclose features from the 
contemplation of which the human mind shrinks 
in horror and disgust. 

The original name of this monarch was Ded- 
jatz Kassai. He was born in 1820. His fa- 
ther, Hailu Weleda Georgis, was an impover- 
ished Abyssinian nobleman of royal descent. 


But he was a poor stick of a husband, and dy- 
ing soon after the birth of this promising son 
Kassai, left his widow to support herself by ped- 
dling Kousso—a drug which the Abyssinians 


take to kill tape-worm. They incur the dis- 
ease by the consumption of raw meat, and drink 
the tincture of Kousso to cure it. Upon his fa- 
ther’s death Kassai was placed in a monastery 
to be educated as a priest. It was here that 
the boy became versed in the legends and tra- 
ditions of his country, all of which, like Moham- 
med, he applied to himself. In particular there 
was an ancient prophecy, according to which a 
mighty man named Theodorus was to arise, res- 
eue the Holy Sepulchre from the Turks, chase 
them out of Europe, destroy the whole Moslem 
race from the face of the earth, restore the holy 
city of Jerusalem to its ancient splendor, and 
re-establish the Abyssinian Church in all its 
pristine power and glory. Years passed on, 
while Kassai, who had assumed the happy name 
of Theodore, nourished in his heart these old 
legends, until finally the monastery was attack- 
ed and pillaged, and this aspiring youth, having 
narrowly escaped with his life, entered upon the 
accomplishment of his dreams. 

At the time of Theodore’s escape Ras Ali 
ruled Central Abyssinia, while the outlying 
provinces were governed by independent chiefs. 
The mother of Ras Ali ruled the province of 
Dembea. Theodore had gathered about him 
a considerable following, and defeated the Queen 





Mother at the head of her troops. To pacify 





KING 


the ambitious fellow she gave him her daugh- | 


ter’s hand in marriage. Ras Ali insisted upon 
the disarmament of his forces, and succeeded 
by an offer of amnesty in detaching his follow- 
ers from their chief, whom he captured and car- 


THEODURE. 


ried to Debra Tabor in triumph. Theodore, 
by wily protestations of loyalty, gained an infir- 
ence over his captor, convinced him that the 
Queen was an objectionable old lady, and was 


| allowed to put himself again at the head of his 
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troops and make war on the Arabs. It was 
not until the end of 1852 or beginning of 1853 
that Theodore showed his true colors and open- 
ly proclaimed war against Ras Ali, whom, to- 
gether with his ally the Chief of Tigré, he de- 
feated in battle. Now completely master of 
the situation, he proceeded to carry out his de- 
sign of subjecting the independent chiefs and 
establishing the Ethiopian empire. Oubie, 
Chief of Tigré, was his most formidable oppo- 
nent. Theodore trifled with his rival, and af- 
fected to treat with him as to which should be 
the universal sovereign. In February, 1854, 
he agreed to submit the question to a council 
of Notables. And at this point we find the ec- 
clesiastical element coming into play. Abba 
Salama, the Coptic Abuna, favored the claims 
of Oubie. Now this Abuna owed his patri- 
archate to the Romish bishop, Jacobis, a mis- 
sionary who had gained a precarious footing in 
the country, and who, it seems, had suggested 
the elevation of Salama, hoping that afterward 
he might himself obtain the succession on ac- 
count of his protégé’s dissipated character. 
But Salamis had “stuck” in spite of the fact 
that he was a bloated drunkard and a sensual- 
ist; and consequently Jacobis was a disappoint- 
ed aspirant. Here was Theodore’s opportunity, 
He promised to give Jacobis the patriarchate 
and to make the Roman Catholic faith the estab- 
lished religion of the empire, if he would crown 
him Emperor. This bait béing eagerly snatched 
by the Jesuit, Theodore resumed the war against 
Oubie, and the Coptic Abuna retaliated by ex- 
communicating him and his whole army. This 
dread punishment did not affect Theodore, who 
had now a bishop of his own. If one bishop 
could curse another could absolve—so he told 
the Abuna, and hinted that the latter had bet- 
ter look out for his own position. This brought 
the Abuna to his senses, and he promised to 
crown Theodore Emperor or. condition that the 
rival bishop and his priests from the country 
would consent, Thus, by playing off one priest 
against another, Theodore made both of them 
his most humble servants. Early in 1855 he 


was crowned Emperor under the title of “ The- | 


odoros, King of Kings, of Ethiopia;” and the 
ceremony took place at the very time and 
place fixed upon for the coronation of his 
rival. 

Successful in his ambitious schemes Theodore 
commenced to reform the administration of the 
country. He paid his soldiers regularly, and 
thus prevented them from plundering his sub- 
jects. He suppressed the slave-trade, and 
even purchased Christian slaves from Moham- 
medan dealers in order to set them free. He 
introduced decent habits of dress into Abyssin- 
ian society, and furnished an example of con- 
jugal fidelity which might well have put to 
shame the Coptic Abuna. As far as possible 
he dispersed the banditti who had infested the 
country from time immemorial. He deprived 
the feudal chiefs of their despotic power, and 


|ment. He also very much weakened the pow. 
ers of the priesthood. 

King Theodore’s personal appearance is de. 
scribed by Mr. Dufton, who represents him as 
‘‘of middling stature, and of a well-knit by 
not overpowerful frame, conveying more the 
idea of being tough and wiry than of strong 
physical development. His complexion is dark, 
approaching to black, but he has nothing of the 
negro about him; his features are altogether 
those of a European. His head is well-formed, 
and his hair is arranged in large plaits extend- 
ing back from the forehead. The forehead js 
high, and tends to be prominent. His eye js 
black, full of fire, quick, and piercing. His 
nose has a little of the Roman about it, being 
slightly arched and pointed. His mouth is per- 
fect; and the smile which during the conversa- 
tion continually played upon it was exceedingly 
| agreeable, I may say fascinating. He has very 

little mustache or beard. His manner was pe- 
| culiarly pleasant, gracious, and even polite; and 
| his general expression, even when his features 
were at rest, was one of intelligence and beney- 
olence.” 

His method of administering justice was pe- 
culiar. He instituted himself as the highest 
authority in the land to whom all the ‘“discon- 
tented could appeal, appearing before him with 
the cry, ‘‘ Dschan-hoi” (majesty). There was 
a wild sort of justice in his decisions, usually 
given in the morning before his tent. For in- 
stance: 

He was sitting at the door of his tent, when 
an Arab approached with the cry ‘‘ Dschan-hoi, 
Dschan-hoi! Justice, O King!” Being asked 
his complaint he replied : 

“Three ‘days ago I returned home from the 
bazar; ‘Fatmeh,’ I cried, ‘Fatmeh!’ but no 
answer. For know, O King, Fatmeh is my 
wife, my pearl. She has vanished. Allah 
akbar, God is great ; I supposed she had visited 
her sick mother. The stars begin to pale, the 
sun returns, but Fatmeh comes not. I hasten 
to her mother; she has not been there! Dschan- 
hoi, I want my wife!” 

“*Good,” replies the king, “‘ you shall have 
her; be ready in an hour’s time to receive me 
in your house.” 

Promptly appearing the king asks to be shown 
the dresses of the missing wife. So all the 
faithless Fatmeh’s pomps and vanities are ex- 
posed, and finally a pair of wide-flowing silken 
trowsers are brought to light, and the aston- 
ished husband can not recognize them as a part 
of his wife’s wardrobe. All the tailors in Gon- 
dar were then summoned, one of whom identi- 
fied the trowsers as made by him for a rich 
young nobleman, Ras Michal. Then follows 
the seizure of the Ras and the discovery of 
Fatmeh. Both were brought before the king. 

“ There is your wife,” said Theodore ; “ take 
her; I have kept my promise.” 

‘Excuse me, Dschan-hoi,” said Abdallah ; 
‘a woman who has slept three nights out of 








placed the country under a responsible govern- 


my house is no longer my wife.” 
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‘You have spoken well,” said the king. 
“Take this purse and buy yourself another 
one. As for you two,” he thundered, ‘you 
can not marry here, as one woman can not have 
two husbands, but you can be united in heaven 
if you like!” Thereupon he gave the order for 
their immediate execution, which was carried 
out the same day, 

Here is another instance. A soldier has shot 
a peasant who tried to regain some tobacco 
stolen from him by the former. <A judge, on 
hearing the case, fined the murderer ten dollars, 
which he handed to the widow, who indignant- 
ly refused and appealed to the king. Theodore 
heard the story through, and had the soldier 
brought before him. ‘‘ What was your pun- 
jshment ?” inquired the king. ‘‘A fine of ten 
dollars,” was the reply. ‘‘Oh!” said the king, 
“’tis cheap: I can afford that,” and drawing 
his pistol, he shot the man dead, quietly laying 
down ten dollars before the astounded judge. 

At the summit of his power King Theodore 
commanded an army of 150,000 men, though 
only about one-third of these were disciplined 
soldiers. The following is a description from 
the pen of H. A. Burette (who once fell into 
the clutches of King Theodore), of the order 
of march usually adopted by this immense 
army : 

‘*First the king, with his ikamanquas* and 
body-guard, then a troop of cavalry for recon- 
noitring, followed by the bulk of the infantry, 
the rear being brought up by the train and rest 
of the cavalry. The train is a most picturesque 
sight. The most characteristic feature in it is 
the clerical party, which always accompanies 
the king like the high-priests of the Israelites. 
The native head of the clergy, the Tchege, with 
an enormous turban, and dressed in his long 
white robe, or which was white once upon a 
time, leads the van, surrounded by pious monks 

and holy men dressed in leather, and their heads 
covered with little yellow caps. Then follows 
a monk ringing a bell and preceding a number 
of priests carrying divers gaudily-gilt and paint- 
ed thrones, on which the tables of the laws re- 
pose, Very often there is quite a collection of 
these tables inscribed with the Ten Command- 
ments, ‘tabots,’ as they are called, which are 
quite new, and have been brought into the camp 
to receive the Abuna’s blessing. In addition 
to these gentlemen there are always a certain 
number of ‘ debteras,’ who, with charms and 
amulets for protection against the evil chances 
of war, do make a very good business of it too. 
But the funniest sight of all is the cock of the 
church, a fat capon, kept to awaken the holy 
men to their devotions, and putting one in 
mind of 

‘This is the cock that crew in the morn, 

To waken the priest all shaven and shorn:* 
only the Abyssinian priests don’t shave, nor 
comb, nor wash. The number of women ac- 
companying the army is very large, each of the, 





* The four governors who dress just like the king. 





officers taking his wife with him to the wars, 
and most of the men their sweet-hearts.” 

The Emperor did not find that his coronation 
in 1855 put his enemies at rest. The security 
of his kingdom was still menaced by rebellions 
headed by various chiefs, of whom the most 
powerful was a certain Negousie, and a man 
named Garet, who made himself notorious by 
the murder of Mr, Plowden—the British consul 
and a particular friend and supporter of Theo- 
dore. At the time of this murder Theodore 
was warring against Negousie, but on the news 
reaching him he immediately proceeded to 
avenge the murder of his friend, and forced 
the rebel chief to accept battle. Garet dashed 
at the king, and threw his lance at him, which 
would inevitably have pierced his breast had 
not Mr. Bell interposed his own body, thus sac- 
rificing his life for the man to whose service he 
had devoted himself. ‘This Mr. Bell—also an 
Englishman— after leading a hunter's life on 
the banks of the Blue Nile, had in the course 
of his adventures strayed into the wilds of Abys- 
sinia, where, in 1854, he became acquainted 
with King Theodore. The king must have had 
a remarkable power of inspiring enthusiasm in 
the minds of other men. It would be difficult 
otherwise to account for the devotion of this ill- 
fated Englishman. At night, we are told, he 
lay down before the door of his royal master 
like a dog. 

During the period with which we have been 
dealing King Theodore was sober. The ex- 
travagances of his subsequent career we can 
only account for by his excessive indulgence 
in the use of some vile Abyssinian liquor of an 
unpronounceable name, but the importation of 
which, for the benefit of the other potentates 
of Christendom, we certainly can not recom- 
mend. The period of sobriety, according to 
our theory, terminated just after his last great 
victory in 1861, when he announced to the as- 
sembled clergy at Axum that he had made 2 
bargain with God. The terms of this equitable 
arrangement, as stated by him, were that God 
on His part had promised not to descend on 
earth to strike him; while Theodore, not to be 
behindhand, had promised not to ascend into 
heaven to fight with Him. From this time 
madness seems to have possessed the mind of 
poor Theodore. Those who assert that the let- 
ter to Queen Victoria, written shortly after this, 
contained a proposal of marriage, the king's 
wife having recently died, will probably attrib- 
ute this madness to the pangs of disappointed 
love. Disappointed pride certainly did have 
much to do with the closing period of the king’s 
reign. 

For Theodore was not satisfied with the con- 
quest of Abyssinia. He sought an alliance 
with the British nation, possibly as a means of 
carrying out his schemes for the conquest of 
the Moslems in the East. His letter to the 
Queen—whatever it contained—was not an- 
swered. Captain Cameron, who had succeeded 
Mr. Plowden as British consul at Massowah, 
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—. 
Massowah, was not allowed to enter the king. 
dom till the autumn of 1865. Accompanied 
by Lieutenant Prideaux and Dr. Henri Blane 
who were attached to his special embassy, Mr. 
Rassam, in the early part of the year 1246, 
visited the king at Debra Tabor, and, by his 
diplomatic expostulations, with the promise of 
valuable gifts, persuaded Theodore to release ql] 
the prisoners. It seemed as though their safety 
was secured.. Theodore, however, insisted that 
the promised gifts, which lay at Massowah, con- 
sisting of tools and machines, besides some En- 
ropean workmen for whom he had asked, shoi 
be sent up to him, at Debra Tabor, before Mr, 
Stern and his companions should go. This was, 
of course, declined. A series of alternate dis- 
putes and reconciliations followed ; but the re- 
sult was that on April 13, the very day appoint- 
ed for the English captives to depart, Mr. Ras- 
sam himself and the other members of the em- 
bassy were imprisoned in the same manner. Dr, 
Beke was at Massowah, and interceded for them 
in vain. Mr. Flad alone, being a favorite, was 
permitted to leave and to go to Europe with 

CONSUL CAMEEON. letters from Theodore to Queen Victoria and 





became an _ object 
of suspicion. His 
correspondence was 
seized, and some of- 
fensive remarks be- 
ing found, the consul 
was arrested, and, to- 
gether with all oth- 
er Europeans upon 
whom the king could 
lay his hands, was 
castinto prison. Mr, 
Stern, the mission- 
ary, in addition to in- 
carceration, was also 
flogged. In his cor- 
respondence King 
Theodore found him- 
self mentioned as the 
“wild beast of Abys- 
sinia,” and frequent- 
ly alluded to in 
like complimentary 
phrases. 

In August, 1864, 
Mr. Hormuzd Ras- 
sam, an Arab Chris- 
tian of English edu- 
cation, and assistant 
to Colonel Mereweth- 
er, the British Po- 
litical Resident at 
Aden, was instruct- 
ed by Her Majesty's 
Government to go to 
Abyssinia, and to de- 
mand the release of 
her subjects. Mr. 
Rassam, detained on 


various pretexts at CHUROM AT GOUN-GOUNA, BETWEEN SENAFE AND ADIGERAT. 
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MAP OF ABYSSLNIA, 


other sovereigns, and with directions to pro- 


cure him various things he wanted. 


His wife 


; and three children being kept in Abyssinia, he 
was sure to return, and did so. 

Thus the matter rested until October 4, 1866, 
when the British Foreign Secretary demanded 
| the release of the prisoners, to which demand 

King Theodore seems to have paid no atten- 
tion. In April, 1867, the demand was repeat- 
ed, with a distinct intimation that if compli- 
ance was delayed for three months all peaceful 
| negotiations would be concluded. 

Meanwhile the captives—whose wives and 
| servants were also imprisoned—were treated 
|kindly or with indignity, as the caprices of 
| King Theodore prompted. From Gondar they 


1 had been transferred to a more inaccessible po- 


| sition in the fortress of Magdala. This Mag- 
| dala, says Mr. Burette, is situated on a high 
| plateau on the south side of the River Bashilo, 
| which forms the boundary between the Gallas 
| territory and Abyssinig, the entrance to the 
| valley on the east beinfuarded by the strong, 
| precipitous fortresses of Amba Gahit and Amba 
|Geshen. On the west the descent from it is 
| down a rugged and precipitous ridge, and on 
‘the east into a deep and narrow defile. The 
| natural approach to it is from the south through 
| the defiles and passes of Kollo Mountain, whose 
glittering glaciers flash in the bright sunlight 
with all the sublime beauty of Alpine scenery. 
The height of the fortress above the valley of 
the Bashilo is about 3500 feet, and it is pro- 
| tected by the perpendicular rocks and chasms 
that surround it on all sides, especially on the 
east and west, where the natural and artificial 
bastions fall some hundreds of feet into the 
chasms below. 

As embassies and dispatches had no effect 
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GENERAL NAPIER’S MARCH—MULES AND MULE-DRIVERS. 


on King Theodore, the British Government de- 
termined to send an army. Parliament met on 
the 19th of November, 1867. The Queen an- 
nounced that she had directed an expedition to 
be sent for the rescue of her subjects, and “ for 


that purpose alone.” In some quarters there 
was great opposition to the undertaking, but 
the House promptly voted supplies—the conse- 
quence of which vote is a tax of twopence on 
the pound, to be levied on the incomes of Brit- 
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ARRIVAL AT ADIGERAT OF AN EMBASSADOR FROM KASSA, KING OF TIGRE, 


ish subjects. Those who anticipated from this 


expedition a new accession to that empire upon 
which the sun never sets indulged in many vague 


and dreamy speculations, one of which was, that 
probably the conrse of the Nile might be turned 
into another channel so as to empty into the 
Red Sea, and leave the French Emperor’s Suez 
Canal nowhere. What will come of the expe- 
dition viewed in this light remains yet to be 
seen. Its proposed design involved simply the 
rescue of Consul Cameron and his fellow-pris- 
oners. 

General Sir Robert Napier, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Expedition, arrived in Abyssinia 
on the second day of 1868. A reconnoitring 
party under Colonel Merewether had preceded 
him, occupying three months in explorations of 
the country. But this reconnoissance, so far as 
the removal of difficulties vas concerned, was 
nothing when compared to operations which had 
for a long time been going on in Theodore’s 
kingdom. 

Even as late as 1863 King Theodore’s army 
had numbered 150,000 men. When General Na- 
pier came it had dwindled down to a handful, 
and it was doubted whether 5000 men could be 
mustered under the old banner. By 'Theodore’s 
own fault his kingdom had become a shadow. 
His whole character had changed, and he was 
a scourge to the land which he had once be- 
lieved it his mission to redeem. He instilled 
into his soldiers the love of rapine and plunder. 
Whole provinces were desolated at his whim. 
The confidence of the people was lost, and the 
standard of rebellion was again raised, at first 
in Shoa and the Gallas country, then in Tigré, 





until from the outskirts of the empire menacing 
hosts advanced upon the centre from every di- 
rection. Numerous were the defections in the 
king’s own army; and to these were added the 
ravages of the small-pox, cholera, and famine. 
Whatever may have been the sufferings of the 
European captives, they were insignificant as 
compared with the horrible tortures inflicted 
by Theodore upon such of his enemies as 
came into his hands. As the situation of the 
king became more desperate he became more 
suspicious, and by his galling tyranny alien- 
ated from him his most trusty friends. The 
most frightful stories are related of this mon- 
ster's cruelties—of women whipped to death, 
of chiefs chopped in pieces, of whole com- 
munities driven into their dwellings and there 
burned to death. By the steady pressure of 
the insurrectionists.the king was finally hemmed 
in within the limits of a narrow region around 
Debra Tabor. He was even cut off from Mag- 
dala, only sixty miles distant ; and probably to 
this circumstance alone did the captives owe 
their escape from the murderous rage of this 
despot. 

This was the situation when the British Ex- 
pedition landed at Zulla, south of Massowah, 
on Annesley Bay. It was not until the 29th of 
January that General Napier reached Senafé, 
having in his command 12,000 men, of whom 
a considerable portion were drawn from India. 
The entire distance from Zulla to Magdala is 
upward of 400 miles. The British journals 
compare this march of General Napier to that 
of General Sherman from Atlanta to the sea. 
“ We are ali apt,” says the Spectator, “to think 
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Sherman’s march into space a rather wonderful 
thing. Plant three Alleghanies straight across 
his path ; destroy all roads; dry up most springs; 
change his compact army of educated soldiers | 
into a collection of men of three colors, five | 
creeds, and four languages; strip the country 
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N R. FURBUSH was waited upon one morn. 


ing by a client, and requested to take 
charge of a case that was rather out of his ysy- 
al beat, as he said. And though its being , 


till every loaf has to be carried from his base ; | good instance of mysterious disappearance, wit) 
falsify all his maps, and make his cavalry use- | almost nothing to start from, gave it an im- 


. . . | 
less as pioneers, and Sherman will have the | 


work to do which Sir Robert Napier has so 
far successfully accomplished.” But then, it 
mnst be remembered that Sherman's 


route, while that of Sir Robert Napier, until 
he came to the fortress of Magdala, was not 
only through a region occupied by the enemies 
of Theodore, but was entirely dependent for its 
success upon that fact. The same expedition, 
undertaken with ten times the force, would in 
1860 have terminated in disaster. Kassa, the 
King of Tigré, was especially the friend of the 
invaders. The illustration which we give of 
the embassy sent by this king to General Napier | 
tells its own story, and is a faithful representa- 
tion of the elaborate processions which the 
Abyssinians can get up on occasion. 


march | 
was through the enemy’s country in its entire | 





It was a picturesque campaign—this of Gen- 
eral Napier in Abyssinia — “in which,” said 
the Spectator, ‘‘a ‘passage of the Alps’ is a) 
daily incident; in which the organization of the 
army, though not its courage, has been tested 
to the utmost; in which they are employing and 
harmonizing the military systems of two em- 
pires and two ages, of the East and the West, 
of Count von Moltke and of Pyrrhus, laying 
down railways with the help of camels, carrying 
the newest devices in scientific gunnery upon | 
elephants, using theodolites to clear the way for 
bearded old Mussulman sabreurs, and compel- | 
ling a lofty African desert to yield water by an | 
American device not yet a twelvemonth old. | 
Three regiments, two white, one dusky, with | 
miles of artillery, baggage wagons, mules, and | 
followers crawling after them, have passed | 
mountains as high as Mount Cenis, to halt at | 
a point 7500 feet above the sea, three hundred 
miles in the interior of Africa, with mountains | 
before, behind, and around, mountains all con- 
ical, looking as if they belonged to another | 
world,” 

It was a race between Napier and Theodore, 
to see which should first reach Magdala, and 
the Abyssinian king came out ahead, notwith- 
standing the obstacles in his way which pre- 
vented him from marching more than two or 
three miles a day. On the 10th of April he 
encountered the British army, and, although his 
fortress was deemed by General Napier to be 
almost impregnable, he was almost deserted by 
his troops, and the advancing enemy gained an 
easy victory. Driven within his strong-hold, 
King Theodore, it is said, finding resistance 
hopeless, committed suicide, leaving the ancient 
prophecy, in which he had trusted, to be ful- 





filled by some more fortunate successor. Poor 
Theodore! 


mediate interest to his inquisitive mind, yer 


| the investigation, being located upon an almost 


uncivilized region of the frontier forest, made 
it a much less agreeable study than was the 
same line of cases when they could be worked 
up in the pleasant purlieus of the city, and in- 
volved no greater hardships than attendance at 


| the opera-houses and in the drawing-rooms of 


fashionable ladies, 

“ But,” said the client, “I think it will re- 
ally be worth your while. The fee will be 
such—” 

** Yes, yes,” said Mr. Furbush, “but I am 
not so young as I was. I have a liking for my 
easy-chair. Perhaps my scent is not so keen 
as once—” 

**On the contrary, habit has made it per- 
fect.” 

“No dog for the chase like an old one? 
Well, let me have the data,” said Mr. Furbush, 
rather pleased than otherwise—for the truth 
was he had been getting a little rusty—taking 


|an enormous pinch of snuff, and then filliping 


his fingers till he seemed to be throwing dust 


| in the eyes of the universe. 


** Listen then,” said his interlocutor. “Ten 
years ago a pack-peddler went through the town 
of Boltonby—the last large town in that part 
of the State, and the last town at all before you 
reach the Maguerriwock district—he stopped 
at the watchmaker’s there, and exhibited the 
contents of his pack, a small pack, but full of 
valuables. There were watches and bracelets 
and gold chains in it; brooches set with pearls ; 
there were carbuncles and amethysts and many 
marketable stones variously set—it was decid- 
edly a precious pack on the whole ; and though 
the watchmaker lightened it of sundry articles, 
he made it heavy again with the gold which he 
paid for them; the peddler preferring gold, as 
he was going upon the frontier and into Cana- 
da, where our own bank-bills were at a dis- 
count, 

““*But do you go afoot?’ asked the watch- 
maker. 

*«* Unless some team gives me a lift,’ replied 
the peddler. 

‘¢* Dangerous business,’ the watchmaker said, 
‘in such a neighborhood as the Maguerriwock. 
I wouldn’t be seen there alone after dark though 
I had left all my watches here in the shop be- 
hind me, And you to walk into the lion’s mouth 
with all your wealth upon you ?’ 

‘** Who would suspect me of wealth ?’ asked 
the peddler. ‘Do you see the patches on my 
boots? am I not out at elbow? do I wear fine 


| linen? am I not on foot stubbing along too poor 


to take a stage? does my pack look like any 
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thing more than a farm-laborer’s knapsack ?’ 
And he laughed, and asked which road led to 
the Third Plantation, and which to the Maguer- 
rwock, and went out in the direction of the 
Third Plantation, There were one or two 
loangers in the store ; I don’t know their names 
—I suppose they could easily be ascertained. 
It has been found that the peddler, after he had 
gone a couple of miles in the direction of the 
Third Plantation, that is, on a northwest radi- 
us, struck across the fields and made for the 
road that runs in the direction of a northeast 
radius from Boltonby centre, and that led into 
the Maguerriwock—on one side of him, the 
black and white brook tumbling down with its 


foam; on the other, old Maguerriwock Mount- | 
Whether he lost | 


ain rising dark with its firs, 
his way and wandered round there till he starved 
or died, whether the bears and wolves abound- 
ing there made an end of him, whether he was 
waylaid and murdered, it is impossible to say ; 


all we know is, that he never reached the | 
settlement beyond, or if he did, there is no} 


trace of his having done so. Now before the 
peddler went on his fatal journey, he having a 
few surplus funds, invested them in a Bolivian 
Silver-mining Company’s stock, the sound of 
whose name happened to take his fancy, wise- 
ly as it eventuated, This Company made divi- 
dend after dividend—first of fifty, then of a hun- 


dred, then of five hundred per cent. ; the stock | 


has risen to an almost inestimable value, and 
the fortune of a prince lies ready for the ped- 
dler’s hand, or for the hand of the next of kin. 
It is of the first importance to this next of kin to 
discover the peddler; if he is not forthcoming, 


it becomes of the second importance to estab- | 


lish the fact of his decease. And I, Mr. Fur- 
bush,” said the client, drawing back the better 
to observe the effect of his announcement, ‘‘ am 
the next of kin!” 


‘“‘Yes,” said Mr. Furbush, calmly, after he | 


had sent up a ring of smoke to the ceiling, and 
watched it dissipate there. 
about that million’s rusting for an owner this 
long time, and wondered you never came to me 
about it. I don’t know but what I'll undertake 
it. Tell you to-morrow, Call again, same 
hour.” After which the two heads were put 
together a moment as to terms and expenses, 
and the client went out; and Mr. Furbush 
snapped his fingers to a pleasant tune for a 
little while, having made his bargain all on one 
side. But this exultation was succeeded by 
a corresponding depression, for Mr. Furbush 
never found any pleasure in overreaching a 
simpleton; he liked to measure wits with 
some one whose blade was as long and as keen 


as his own; the case, too, was as simply put | 


together as black and white; he saw it now 
straight before him; and although I believe in 
the end he exacted the fulfillment of his client’s 
promises, yet the whole round sum which he 
thus obtained, and which enabled him to with- 
draw presently from business, had he chosen so 


to do, gave him far less pleasure than the piti- | 


“Yes; I’ve known | 


ful salary of a detective policeman used to do 
when he drew it quarterly. 

A gay party of gentlemen was just forming 
for a hunting excursion down in this very Ma- 
guerriwock district and no other; and to this 
Mr. Furbush, happening to know about it, had 
no difficulty in attaching himself. Most of the 
gentlemen treated Mr. Furbush with distin- 
guished urbanity, whether they had ever had oe- 
casion to deal with him in the past, or feared 
they might have in the future; and while he 
never lost an eye to business, he contrived to 
enjoy himself until they reached Boltonby, the 
large town of which mention has been made, in 
as good wildwood fashion as did ever any one 
who wore the belted green. 

In Boltonby Mr. Furbush’s watch must needs 
get itself out of order just as the party was go- 
ing into the deep woods. Of course he sought 
the watchmaker’s without delay, in order to re- 
pair the mishap. 

“Take a seat, if you please,” said the arti- 
san. “I'll not detain you a half hour, Sir. 
Nothing but some snuff in the works,” and he 
applied ail his dexterity. ‘* Haven't seen a re- 
peater here before, Sir,” said he, presently, 
‘since I looked into the pack of the peddler 
that was killed in the Maguerriwock.” 

“ Killed !” exclaimed Mr. Furbush. 

‘* Well, there’s some suppose he got bewil- 
dered, and wandered round till he grew ex- 
hausted ; and there even have been discovering 
parties out after his pack. But it’s all one now. 
The thing that’s certain is that the last time he 
was seen it was in this shop,” said he, sensa- 
tionally. 

** Indeed ? 


They never suspected you of a 
hand in his disappearance, then?” asked Mr. 
Furbush, mischievously stealing the sensation. 

“ Hardly, Sir,” said the worthy watchmaker, 
| * Not any one in Boltonby, Sir.” 


‘But are you certain he was seen here 
then?” 

“In my shop? I should think so. Let me 
see who saw him,” said the watchmaker, reflect- 
ively. ‘‘The parson—there he sits now; Dr. 
Stedman, dead long ago, poor man; old Ledge- 
field, from over the mountain—” 

|  ** Maguerriwock ?” 

| “The same. And one or two of the farmers 
that never sent, nor never received, a letter in 
the whole course of their lives, but who came 
regularly every Saturday, from far and near, to 
see if there were any for them, whether or no. 
I had the post-office here then. That was the 
way they kept up with the world. Let me see— 
the Cravens, father and son; and Billy Moore— 
he’s a cripple—” 

| ** You never laid the deed to old Ledgefield ?” 

| Bless you, no,” said the watchmaker, as he 
blew between the wheels of the watch blasts fit 
to carry the vans of a bolting-mill. ‘* Couldn't 

| have killed a fly.” 

| ** Was the peddler such a small man that you 

| compare him to so small an object ?” 

“Small? He? As much limestone in his 


| 
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bones as ever walked across the State of Maine. | 
Six feet two in his stockings.” 

**One man alone couldn't have matched him, 
then, I take it ?” said Mr. Furbush. 

“Not unless he pinned him from behind. | 
No, nor then either.” 

‘*It is, to my apprehension, the most proba- 
ble conjecture that he is lying at the foot of the 
Maguerriwock rocks, and his knapsack beside 
him,” said the parson, joining in, and warmed 
with the old gossip of the place. 

“Yes, many’s thought so. I remember the 
first exploring party after him. I went with 
them. We thought if the wolves had got him 
we should find parts of his clothes; and I was | 
sure I should know an odd button I had seen in 
his woolen shirt. It was a wooden button, 
carved to represent a little Chinese god, with a | 
head slung in his belt. He said he'd carved it 
himself, going along from place to place; and 
‘twas ugly enough for you to believe him, the | 
button was. Dr. Stedman and a parcel of us 
went; made a regular spree of it. The Cravens 
got it up, and we slept at their farm in the set- 
tlement beyond, and drank such cider there as 
only the apples of Eden ever could have made 
before.” 

‘** Not very good cider, then, if you remember | 
the character of the apples in that locality,” said 
Mr. Furbush, with a wink at the parson. ‘“‘Good 
farm ?” 

“* Well, no, not particularly so—at that time, 
that is. Shiftless fellows, they used to be ; fond | 
of hunting and drinking; perked up since then, | 
been more industrious, as Walmar finished sow- 
ing his wild oats; got the fences up every where, | 
land improved, barns built; wonderful stock, | 
too, now; best breed of horses in all the Ma- 
guerriwock ; fine cattle, Alderneys and Jerseys ; | 
some merinos—” 

“Rather unusual for this region, isn’t it ?” 

‘*Rather. I’ve afew myself. I bought them 
of them, though. The parson bought some me- 
rinos. When we saw the fellows turning a | 
short corner we just encouraged them that way. 
"Tisn’t good for a community to have idlers on 
its outskirts, you know, Sir. We feel a little 
as if it was our work. Better ride out and see 
it, Sir, before you leave these parts; only twenty 
miles across the woods—crack farm !” 

‘*You would find it most interesting,” said 
the parson. 

‘‘Thank you,” answered Mr. Furbush; “I 
don’t doubt it.” 

‘*There’s your watch, all right. 
Sir, not a penny! Trifling service—stranger, 
too!” And Mr. Furbush retired, having de- 
cidedly the best of this bargain, as of nearly all 
others in which he had a hand. | 

Mr. Furbush lost no time in excusing himself | 
from his party, in seeking the society of the | 
sheriff, in hiring a team, in driving across the | 
woods, and arriving at nightfall on the crack 
farm of the Cravens, which he had been so 
warmly advised to visit. 

On the way he confided in the sheriff so | 





No, indeed, 


| and slightly unwilling individual his confe 
_ate, and though they had no precisely prep 


|in the soft forest road. 


|long rich slopes of the Craven farm. 


| my legs, any way. 
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much as he thought best, made that astonj 


shed 
der- 
ared 
plan of action, they had yet that concert of at. 
tention and suggestion which might prove jn. 


| valuable. The leafy shadows fell around them 


as they rode and plotted ; the soft wind blew in 
their faces, full of delicious flowery smells and 
the sun-kisses of resinous branches; the fallen 
boughs crackled pleasantly under their wheels 
It seemed impossible 
that any such sweet, wild region could be the 
seat of dark and evil deeds. It would have 
seemed so, rather, to any one else than the 
sheriff, whose daily business dealt with the do- 


| ers of such deeds till there was nothing strange 
| about them, or than Mr. Furbush, whose caleu- 


lations, having finally determined toward one 
direction, not all the leafy shadows or flowery 
smells of creation could turn aside. ; 

It was just as the red sunset changed to pur- 


| ple over all the clear country that they came 


out from the obscurity of the wood upon the 


In the 
distance other clearings were to be seen, but 


yet hardly deserving the name, since, so far as 


| they could be discerned in the light of approach- 


ing evening, they seemed to be mere acres of 
tangle and brushwood, while the Craven fields 


| were velvet with turf or billowy with grain, 


the fences were of mortared stone, the great 
open-doored barns were overflowing, mild-eyed 
cattle were standing contentedly about the fields 
which darkened so gently, and on the grass be- 


|fore the door a man: was breaking a superb 


stallion that appeared to have all the fire of the 
mustang with all the grace of the Arab in his 
composition. 

‘**Tt takes money to have such things as that 
horse,” said Mr. Furbush. ‘ You may ‘perk 
up’ and be as industrious as you please, but ten 
years are not enough to change the generations 
of a common cart-horse into such a creature as 
that. It takes money—watches, brooches set 
with pearls, carbuncles, amethysts, and gold 
coins that are preferred to our own bank-bills 
for currency on the Canadian frontier.” 

The sheriff laughed as Mr. Furbush spoke, 
and then hailed the horse-tamer ; but not before 
Mr. Furbush had noted the singular contrast 
evident between the stone fences laid in plaster, 


|the bountiful barns, and the low, rude house, 


with its hanging eaves, narrow windows, and en- 
tirely barbarous appearance, and had rummaged 
round among his reasons to find one that an- 
swered the question why so miserable a hovel 


| was patched and painted and retained by men 


who evidently liked the display of a crack farm. 

‘* Hallo, Walmar,” cried the sheriff.‘ Got 
a night’s lodging to spare ?” 

Don’t know,” was the hospitable answer. 
‘‘T'll ask the old man. Who's that with you ?” 

“Gentleman going across the clearing. Afraid 
of night air. Guess I’ll get down and stretch 
Mr. Furbush, Mr. Walmar 
Craven.” 
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Mr. Furbush took off his hat, but coughed | 
tenderly, and pulled up the handkerchief around 
his throat—carefully looked over his new ac- | 
quaintance the while, and decided that he prob- 
ably looked better to-day than he did ten years 
ago, was no stronger to-day than he was ten years 
ago, and was an ill-looking whelp, with his un- 
derhung jaw, ten years ago or to-day. Mean- 
while Mr. Craven himself had come out to in- 
spect the arrival, ‘*Come in! come in!” he 
cried, with a certain rough heartiness, under 
whose lion’s skin Mr. Furbush thought he could 
detect the fox’s ears, ‘‘ Lodging? Of course 
we have,” he said. ‘ Always a bed for you, 
Sheriff; and any friend of yours welcome here. 


Never turned a man from my door since I had | 


one. Come in, come in!” 

Mr. Furbush was not a coward; but his cour- 
age needed one or two little invitations to assert 
its existence as he bent his head beneath the 
low lintel of that man’s dwelling; for, as he 
said to himself, he had never seen a more evil 


: a 
countenance belie more good profession in all 


his life before. It was not the burly, brutal face 
of the prize-fighter or the lounging plug-ugly, 
which he already knew so well; it had a hid- 
eousness whose die must have been broken in 


the stamping, and eyes that crossed at a sick- | 
ening angle of strabismus gave all the original | 
face an added sinister effect, that made the one | 


who had seen it a single time turn and look 
again, that he might be sure it was an actual 
thing which he had seen, and no vision of an 


impossibility. 

The house, which the three now entered, pre- 
sented even a poorer appearance internally than 
it did without, for trees tossing their boughs 
overhead, and wild rose-bushes growing under 
the windows, decorated it in some degree out- 


side, while inside it was bare. Carpets on the 
floors, prints upon the walls, soft - cushioned 
and luxurious seats, these are the caprices of 
womankind, and they were absent here. The 
Cravens had silver spoons for their supper-table, 
they wore gold watches and bright-jeweled 
breast-pins, they liked to dazzle beholders at 
the county fairs, and to take the prizes on their 
cattle there; but they chose for their chairs 


those that they could tilt back upon, for a table. 
one that they could rest their heels upon, a floor | 


that was not too good to ornament with elabo- 
rate designs in tobacco juice; so plain pine 
boards, furniture of deal, and walls once white- 
washed and now arabesqued with smoke stains, 


the marks of popping beer bottles, and the dust | 


of years, made up the cheer of the reception- 
room. One woman sat in the chimney-corner 
of this room, her hair combed straight away 
from her thin face and knotted up with a great 
silver comb, a dirt-colored gown apparently 
thrown upon her person, and a shawl pinned 
at her throat. She was a wretched-looking be- 
ing, and she neither glanced up nor spoke when 
the three entered, but went on poking the fire 
with the walking-stick in her hands. “My 
wife,” said Mr. Craven, with a hideous leer. 


“You mustn’t mind her, gentlemen — she’s 
weak,” and he tapped his own head to signify 
the particular direction in which his wife’s weak- 
ness lay. ‘“* Lost her mind,” he said, briefly. 

**Indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Furbush ; ‘‘ that 
is very sad. A recent thing ?” 

“Oh no, no,” said the other, carelessly. 
“Some years since, when this child was born” 
—as the door opened, and a child shambled 
into the apartment—an undersized changling 
of a thing, with long, tow-colored elf-locks 
hanging found a face as white asleprosy. She 
sidled forward and stood looking into Mr, Fur- 
bush’s eyes. 

‘*T’m a fool,” said she. 

“ Dear me, dear me!” exclaimed the sheriff, 
who felt more familiar with knaves than fools. 
‘*T never knew you had such a child, Craven! 
How old is she ?” 

** Old as her tongue, and a little older than 
her teeth ; ain't you, Semantha ?” 

** No,” answered Semantha, stoutly. ‘‘ I'm 
ten year old next April-Fool Day. Wal said 
so!” And with that she shuffled hurriedly 
round inside her mother's chair, as if afraid of 
a hand that might come after her, and com- 
_menced talking to herself in an unintelligible 

rattle that seemed to be her natural language. 

‘That's the way with them,” said Mr, Cra- 

ven, ‘*from morning till night. The old wo- 
man, she seldom speaks at all; Seimantha, she 
gabbles all the time. They're no good to them- 
selves nor any body else. But there,” said the 
benevolent being, with one of his most effective 
grimaces, as he opened a high cupboard-door, 
“you can’t put them out of the way. We con- 
trive to get along. Something to take, gentle- 
men? Nothing clearer this side the St. John. 
None of your fire and smoke, but real mount- 
ain-dew, If the sheriff wasn’t here should say 
I smuggled it myself. Don’t suppose he'll ob- 
| ject to a drop, all the same?” 

| Meantime Mr. Walmar Craven, the horse- 
tamer, a man now of some thirty-odd years, had 
entered and hung a kettle on the crane, had 
produced some slices of bacon, and a frying- 
pan, into which he broke several eggs, and had 
set out on the bare deal an apparently recent 
purchase of table-service, whose stout material, 
brilliantly flowered and butterflied, seemed to 
| attract poor little Semantha’s attention irresist- 
ibly, as she crept forward and stealthily seized 
one of the plates, which she commenced spin- 
‘ning like a top, and was immediately assisted 
from the room by one arm and the toe of the 
brotherly boot therefor. Mrs. Craven started 
| up at the scuffle and the screams, looked around 
| her vacantly, as if she could not make out the 
| disturbance, smoothed her hair, and sat down 
again with her scared face. ‘‘ Three men went 
| down cellar,” said she, ‘and only two came 
| up,” and would have again commenced poking 
‘the fire had not her tender husband snatched 
‘the stick away with a gesture that promised 
| more than it performed. 
** Mountain-dew is all very well, Mr. Craven,” 


' 
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said Mr. Furbush, ‘‘ for any one that has never | ders till the teeth rattled in her head, and joun- 


heard of your cider. But as for me, there never 
was any Champagne bottled in France, if that’s 
where they bottle it, equal to the sparkle of the 
real pippin cider of any new apple-orchard.” 
**Well, now,” said Mr. Craven. ‘‘I’m your 
man for that. You'd never think, to look at a 
little pink and white apple-blossom, that it had 


such a tingle in it, would you? I've Kept my | 


barrel of cider every fall for a dozen years back. 
Some’s so hard you have to use washing soda 
with it, and some’s the pure juice of last Sep- 
tember. Walmar, give me a dip. 


} 
| 


cing her down in her chair afterward ; but not 
being yet prepared to interfere he called cheer. 
ily for his straw, as if that was what the gay 
and festive young man had run back for. é 

Although Mr. Furbush had given it as his 
opinion that there were no such nice places 
as cider-cellars, the present one might have 
changed such opinion and confirmed that of 
Mr. Walmar after all. The walls were a too 
substantial foundation to so rickety a super- 
structure as the cottage, and had probably 


My cellar’s | been built in long after the cottage had been 


full of it. What shall I bring you, gentlemen ?” | reared over a mere hole in the ground; but 


corp. 


make up,” said the sheriff. 

** Suppose,” said Mr. Furbush, jocosely and 
in good-tellowship, “ suppose, since there’s such 
a stock below, we go down and taste all round !” 

Mr. Craven was blowing at a coal, which just 
then he dropped. He picked it up, and said 
nothing till his wick caught the flame—wheth- 
er he was considering the proposition, or wheth- 
er he had no breath to spare. If he was con- 
sidering it, it is to be supposed that he reason- 
ed that if these men had any design in going 
into his cellar they would get in one way or an- 
other, fair means or foul, and there was nothing 
like innocent unsuspiciousness to disarm sus- 
picion. 

‘* Won't give the gentlemen such trouble, fa- 
ther,”’ said his thoughtful son, starting forward 
with a pitcher in either hand. ‘‘Sullars ain’t 
such nice places for visitors.” 


‘Don’t speak of trouble!” cried Mr. Fur- 


bush. ‘‘ And as for nice places, I never saw a 
nicer than a cider-vault. Remember when I 
was a boy,” continued Mr. Furbush, who was 
making the Cravens feel very much at home 
with him, “ going round with a straw and try- 
ing all the bung-holes. No such sport in life, 
except it is blowing bubbles with a clay pipe. 
Pity we can't stay boys! Come along, Mr. 
Sheriff! Got your pitcher, Craven? and the 
straws? Let me take your light. Stairs steep ?” 

There was no resisting such cheerful volu- 
bility. But with a curious expression of dog- 
ged sullenness, as Mr. Furbush thought, flash- 
ing out and smothering again on their pleasant 
countenances, the Cravens led the way togeth- 
er; and as they opened the door the woman in 
the chimney-corner half rose from her seat and 
looked after them with her frightened face. 
“Three men went down cellar,” said she, “‘ and 
only two came up. Three men went down cel- 
lar, and only two came up,” and she commenced 
wringing her hands and moaning till she forgot 
about it. 

Mr. Furbush’s heart—for I suppose he had 
one—gave a bound; but his hand heid the 
candle just as steadily, and his face looked 
as innocently eager after cider as if no such 
words as those the infirm woman uttered had 
ever clenched his certainty.’ He knew very well 
that when Walmar set down his pitchers and ran 
back he was shaking the poor thing by the shoul- 





would take more mind than I’ve got to| with such solid walls and arches the place 


would have been a nice one if it had onl 
been a clean one. ‘The sides were of thick 
stone, the floor was of brick laid in gravel, a 
close and compact floor, as good as the hearths 
of half the country roundabout. 

Mr. Furbush swung the candle over his head, 
narrowly missing setting fire to the sheets of 
cobwebs that fringed the low beams above, and 
noting with his hurried glance that there was 
not one place newer than another or of fresher 
stone in all the masonry, and that the cellar ex- 
actly corresponded, in its appearance of size, 
to the two rooms which he had seen overhead. 

‘* By George! a prime place!” said he. “It 
only wants a broom. If your cider is half as 
good, in its way, as your cellar, Mr. Craven, 
there’s nothing more to ask!” 

‘* Taste it and see,” said Mr, Craven, hand- 
ing him the straw and taking the candle, while 
Walmar went forward with his hatchet and 
started the bungs of the barrels that lay on 
their sides all round the cellar, as much, Mr. 
Furbush could not help thinking, like the pic- 
tures which he had seen in the illustrated news- 
papers of royal sarcophagi in their tombs as any 
thing else. There was something desperately 
suggestive, too, in the figure of the strong-armed 
Walmar hurling his hatchet over his head, half 
lighted and wholly devilish in the strange chiaro- 
scuro of the place. 

“That, now,” said Mr. Furbush, giving place 
to the sheriff, “is a lady’s tipple. I confess I 
like it a trifle older.” 

“Try this, then,” said Mr. Craven. ‘‘ And 
if it doesn’t suit, there’s yet another and an- 
other and another. I’m particular about my 
cider too. I like it hard as the hardest. I'ma 
hard-shell myself, Iam. Any body that picks 
me up will find they’ve got a hard nut to crack.” 

“ More like the thing—but still—” said Mr. 
Furbush, smacking his lips doubtfully. 

**Aha—I see. Nothing for you but the gen- 
uine identical—meller as a Juneating, and the 
tang of a russet in April. Good for a head- 
ache in the morning. That’s the talk, and 
here’s the thing!” 

Mr. Furbush’s eyes had now become accus- 
tomed to the half-light. Over each straw that 
he had bent he had looked as a little child looks 
over the edge of its drinking-cup, on almost as 
close an inspection as a sunbeam makes when 





a camera commands. This was to be the last, 
and he prepared himself for an exhaustive sur- 
vey, while he took just one gurgling sip through 
his straw, to feel sure that the man was not 
making game of him. 


The floor, with here a heap of straw and | 


there some carelessly thrown vegetables, was 
every where dry and dusty—every where dry 
and dusty except in one place. Was it Mr. 
Furbush’s vivid imagination that gave the 


pricks there, ever so slightly, a brighter, | 
As Mr. Cra- 


damper tint than the others? 
ven moved and stood just beyond it now, 
holding his candle low, his shadow fell there 
long and outstretched as any grave. If Mr. 
Furbush believed in any thing, it was in coin- 
cidences. A line of irregularly growing fungi, 
that had sprouted up here and there along its 
iength between the bricks, just gave his eye one 


glimpse of themselves, common toad-stools, but | 


of various tints-—white, pale pink, and tawny 
orange—perhaps a half dozen or less. Mr. 
Forbush could have laughed aloud as he raised 
his head. ‘* Never tasted any thing so pungent 
in my life!” said he. 

“ Pungent—that’s the word,” said Mr. Cra- 
ven, 


“Tt’s a drink fit for the gods,” said Mr. Fur- | 


bush, wiping his mouth vigorously, for if there 
was one thing on earth he detested more than 
another it was cider. 

“Why do you have such things as that grow- 
ingin yourcellar, though? Should think ’twould 
corrupt the cider; they only ought to grow on 
graves,” said Mr. Furbush, stooping to pluck 
one of the unsightly stems from its nook be- 
tween two bricks. It gave out a damp, death- 
ly odor, he fancied, that made him sick; he 
threw it down again, but not before the candle 
had fallen from Mr. Craven’s hand and left 
them all in darkness. 

Mr. Furbush stood stone-still and grasped 
the trigger of a little bosom-friend he had, ex- 
pecting to feel two hands on his throat in the 
next moment. 


the head of the stairs and fiared another light 
down by which they might see to find their way 
up into the room above. 

Mr. Furbush understood now, just as well as 
if he had the whole horrid scene of one night 
ten years ago before him, why the feeble wo- 
man in the corner of the chimney-place, who, 
mechanically, with a remnant of her old house- 
wifely instinct, turned, as she was wont to do 
when the savor attracted her, the bacon with 
the fork that had been left in the pan—why she 
moaned ever to herself without lifting her head 
the refrain that had cost her her reason and 
made her unborn child an idiot: ‘‘ ‘Three men 
went down cellar, and only two came up.” But 
he lit the hospitable pipe after supper, and 
placidly smoked away without a thought of the 
pipe of peace ; and retired to the room he was 
to share with the sheriff, when they had par- 
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IN THE MAGUERRIWOCK. 


But Mr. Craven only swore an | 
oath about his own deuced clumsiness, strode | 
past him, and in a moment called to them from | 
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taken of a jorum of apple-toddy, without ex- 
periencing a single qualm of sensibility at the 
idea of fitting a halter to these men’s throats 
after having.eaten their salt. However, Mr. 
Furbush felt possibly acquitted of all indebted- 
ness because the sheriff was to pay for the salt. 

‘* Well,” said the sheriff, as soon as they 
were alone, ‘‘ what do you think of ‘em ?” 

“Two as damned rascals,” said Mr. Furbush, 
| drawing off his boots, ‘‘as ever trod shoe- 
leather.” 

* And what do you decide to do?” 

“To go back to Boltonby,” whispered Mr. 
Furbush, ‘‘ for a posse to help us bring to light 
again the body of the murdered pack-peddler, 
or what there is left of it, from underneath 
those toad-stools.” 

‘* By the great horn-spoon !” swore the sher- 
iff, in an intensity of admiration that could find 
no further words. And they said very little 
more as they relieved each other from watch to 
watch between then and sunrise. 

If old Craven’s face had been disgustingly 
vicious on the night before, daylight did not 
lend any feebleness to its purport, but rather 
searched out and brought its evil things to 
naked shame, It was not fitting to call it 
merely brutal; for no dumb brute had ever 
| such intelligence, such cunning, and such eru- 
| elty written in one scroll together on its face. 
| Il am afraid that Mr. Furbush’s smile borrowed 
le reflection from it as he thought how very 
| soon he should be able to put an end to that 
| sickening leer of the man’s. They bade one 
| another good-morning like the best of friends ; 
| the sheriff paid the reckoning ; Craven begged 
them to come some day and take another taste 
| of his cider ; they promised to do so, and rolled 
rapidly away across the clearing, taking a cir- 
cular direction by an old cart-path, and thus 
retracing their way and coming out in the woods 
on the Boltonby side, and driving with might 
and main toward Boltonby. 

The sheriff's horse was unrivaled in all the 
Maguerriwock. Walmar Craven’s stallion was 
not well enough broken to follow and discover 
the true direction of their path, had it occurred 
to his master to do so. But, without being 
definitely disconcerted, the Cravens must have 
seen the slight and casual incidents of the even- 
ing before in the light of warnings for precau- 
tion; since that there was some very busy work 
going on subsequently that day, inside their 
doors, there is no reason to doubt. 

“It’s rather too bad,” said the sheriff, after 
two hours’ silence, in which neither he nor Mr. 
Furbush had referred to the theme of their er- 
rand; ‘‘ but it’s an old story now—ten years 
ago—and the men are doing so well—seem to 
have reformed, as you may say—have intro- 
duced such breeds of cattle—done so much to 
improve the country—” 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Furbush, who was more 
familiar with sin and crime, penalty and pun- 
ishment, than the sheriff was, and who knew 
very well that the sheriff had never yet been 
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called upon to perform the last offices for any | 
**T couldn’t look at his vile throat | 


culprit. 
without seeing the neck-tie that it needed !” 
“T don’t know,” said the sheriff, nervously ; 


**T couldn’t say of myself that he abused any | 


body but his wife; and a judge in Illinois de- 
cided lately that that was nothing—the wife 
must adopt more conciliating conduct.” 

*€ Mrs. Craven isn’t very conciliating, is she ?” 
said Mr. Furbush. ‘‘I should be exasperated 
myself if she kept on informing me for ten years, | 
since the day I made her and her child idiots 
with horror, that three men went down cellar, 
and only two came up!” And Mr, Furbush 
shivered, and grew hot afterward, with a dull, 
indignant feeling that did not often mingle in 
the chess-playing work of his investigations. 
**He never wore a neck-tie that became him half 
so well as yours will!” he exclaimed. ‘There's 
nothing like a knot under the leftear for a finish.” | 

“T don’t know,” said the sheriff; ‘‘ the more 
I think of it, the more sorry I am I didn’t just 
tip him a wink—” 

“Then I should have been obliged to hold | 
you as accessory.” 

“I’ve half the mind, I swear, to resign my 
commission and go to the Legislature and abol- 
ish capital punishment !” 

* Ah, that’s sensible. It takes the relish off | 
of neat work, often, to think there’s blood at the 
end of it,” said Mr. Furbush. ‘‘ Not here, | 
though, I can assure you. But it’s a stupid 
case, on the whole. If it wasn’t for the fortune 


behind it, I think I'd have thrown up a thing 


that looked so plain on its face !” 

It is a fact not very fair to the optimist’s view 
that so many men are able to take pleasure, not 
only in the misfortunes of others, but in spite of 
them. The party that rode out of Boltonby that 
evening, to go on to the Craven’s crack farm 
in the morning, did not make too solemn a night 
of it. But, gay as they had been when buoyed 
up by the consciousness of the service they were 
about to render justice, there was hardly one of 
them but wished he was somewhere else when 
they came out of the shadow of the woods in the 
early sunlight, and saw the figure of the elder 
Craven leaning against the door-post and smok- 
ing negligently, while Walmar exercised and | 
trained his horse on the green, and all the up- | 
land and interval, with their tossing grain and 
meadow grass, lay in such perfect morning peace. 

“Mr. Walmar,” said the sheriff, “ sorry to 
trouble you, but we shall have to request your 
company. No such thing as refusing the sher- 
iff's requisition.” 

There was plainly doubt on Walmar’s face as | 
to whether this was an arrest, or merely a sum- 
mons to serve on the posse with the others; but | 
it grew into an odd, uneasy air of guilt, only | 
half brazened over by defiance. If he had no 
other virtue, take him and his situation together, 
he had a consummate self-possession. Mr. Fur- | 
bush looked at him, and felt that great talents | 
were lost to the world in the early decease of | 
Walmar Craven. But before he could speak 


| 


| ing his sides with laughter. 
| yeet to that, unless we go snacks!” 


his father had cried out, “‘ Morning, gentlemen! 
Yome back to taste that cider?” A suddey 


| fiery imp darted up in his smile and his eye a 


he spoke. 

‘*Well, Mr. Craven,” answered the sheriff 
no objections if you haven't.” 

‘**Here, Wal,” called the father; “go ang 
fetch up a jug.” 

** Begging your pardon, Mr. Craven,” said th, 
sheriff, ‘‘ I think we had better go ourselves,” 

“Oh, just as you please, gentlemen, If th, 
cellar’s big enough to hold you. You've all been 
there, I believe, at one time or another; by: 
never all together. This way.” And befor, 
they could admire his audacity, or wonder at 
their own, the party were below stairs, with fa- 
ther and son beside them, and had opened thei 
bull’s-eye lanterns, ready lighted long ago, and 
displayed their picks and shovels. 

“Going to dig for treasure in my cellar? 
cried Mr. Craven, facetiously, and presently hold 
** Well, now, I ob- 


**You will have all you want of any treasui 
we find here, my good man,” said Mr. Fur- 
bush, letting loose his metropolitan manner. 


And at the word, while his posse waited for 
| their orders, the sheriff served the warrant upon 


the two men for the murder of the peddler ten 
years since. 

‘* When I headed the fellows that for three 
days scoured the woods for him!” exclaimed 
Walmar, and was then made dumb by amaze- 
ment. 

**Go on, my friends,” said his father, folding 
his arms then; “go on.” And Mr. Furbush’s 
lynx eye discerned the light of such cool con- 
quest in his leer that for a moment he half 
feared there was something in the case after all. 

Mr. Furbush’s eye had other things to enter 
tain it after a few seconds. He stepped forward 
to the place under which, on the night before, 


| he had made sure that the murdered man lay. 


“This isthe spot,” said he. ‘‘ Proceed with your 
work.” But scarcely had they displaced a brick 
ere he saw that it was too late—the bricks had 
been displaced already, and freshly planted again 


| in hisabsence. He caught Mr. Craven’seye. ‘I 


removed the crop of toad-stools, as you advised,” 
said that personage, and with such a subtle but 


| triumphal sneer that it was plain they had been 
| outwitted, and the work was going to be in vain. 


‘‘ What we are looking for,” said Mr. Fur- 
bush, with ineffable but well-concealed vexa- 
tion, ‘‘has been removed. Nevertheless, it is 


| as well to follow out the plan ;” and he bent for- 


ward eagerly with his lantern to watch each 
stroke of their shovels. 

Yes, it was perfectly apparent now that the 
earth had all lately been turned over down to a 
certain point—soft rich loam, dark, and emitting 
a sort of faint miasma, differing from the air ot 
the cellar. Was there an impression of any shape 
on the soil beneath? Mr. Furbush bent down 
to see. Not the least. Nothing but the dark 
earth. And one great black beetle, nauseous 


‘ 
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object, scrambling away as fast as its countless 
legs would carry it. 

For an instant Mr. Furbush, whose profes- 
sion kept his mind active, was in danger of be- 
lieving in the old fairy stories and fancying that 
the murdered man, enchanted into that foul 
black beetle, was being made away with before 
his face and eyes. But while the fancy was 
passing through his mind his glance had rested 
on a second object—was it another beetle? He 
stretched out his hand and caught it up, wiped 


itas clean as might be, and examined it—a but- | 
ton of carved wood, an ugly little Chinese god, | 


carrying a head slung in his belt by a tiny rope. 
He turned about and held it up. ‘You should 
not have left this behind, Mr. Craven,” said 
he. 

The sheriff drew near to see what had so 
suddenly changed the note in Mr. Furbush’s 
voice. ‘‘If that is all the evidence, Mr. Fur- 
bush,” said he, somewhat irately, “‘I think I 
shall release Mr. Craven from arrest.” 


“Tt is out of your power,” said Mr. Furbush, | 


quietly. 
“At any rate, we can go up from this vile 
place and think it over,” said the sheriff. 
‘‘Better take something, gentlemen, before 
you go,” said Mr. Craven, and surely Satan 
prompted him, 
‘Don’t care if I do, Craven,” replied the 
sheriff. 


bitter.” 
Mr. Furbush said nothing, standing with a 


serene aspect, nowise crest-fallen, as perfectly | 


convinced as he had been in the beginning, 


and sure that if his sight was only sharp | 


enough he should presently see this man con- 
viet himself. 

“No need of my cracking up the Craven 
cider, neighbors all,” said Mr. Craven, with his 
very wickedest look; ‘‘though maybe when 
strangers come among us brewing trouble— 
However, there’s the pressing of nigh upon a 
dozen years before you—there’s the juice of the 
harvest just gone, and there’s the juice of that 
one gone a half-score seasons since. That's 
Mr. Furbush’s particular figure. He took such 
a pull at it night before last that I don’t think 
it’s got out of his head yet. Clear as the day- 
light of a winter’s morning, that cider is—when 
you can see it, which you can’t here—and sour 


‘‘It’s a mighty unpleasant business, | 
% ‘ . 
any way—don’t know why we should make it 





| as the sheriff’s face. Here, Walmar, start the 
| spile, will you?” 
| But Walmar, totally destitute of that diabo- 
lism of humor which was one of his father’s char- 
acteristics, and not relishing the present pro- 
| ceeding in the least, declined to lift a hand. 
“Do it myself, then,” said Mr. Craven, in 
| great glee, ‘‘if you're such a churl you can’t 
| throw a bone to a bear. I don’t know how to 
| hold a grudge, for my part; I always wipe out 
the score and cry quits. There’s a glass on the 
shelf there. Thank you, Mr. Sheriff; your turn 
next—quality first!” and he drew the glass full 
and offered it to Mr. Furbush. If he had been 
| a demon just up from the bottomless pit he could 
| have shown no more hellish a grin than that 
with which, suddenly and unconsciously, he un- 
masked his face beneath Mr, Furbush’s eye. 
| **Pungent!” said Mr. Craven. ‘ That’s the 
|word. A drink fit for the gods!” 
|  ‘*Stay a minute,” said Mr. Furbush, gently 
pushing back the proffered nectar. ‘‘ Sheriff, 
I should be sorry to spill good spirit, but there’s 
| some that’s better out than in. Break up that 
barrel.” 

As the words left his lips Walmar sprung for- 
ward with a stifled howl. 

‘*Not while I live,” said Craven, in a meta- 
morphosis such as if a black ember had become 
a fire-brand, ‘‘do you spill my cider in my cel- 
lar. Hands off!” and he was seated on the 
barrel. 

‘*Do as I say,” repeated Mr. Furbush, firmly. 
And there was only one hesitating moment be- 
fore Mr. Craven was whirled away and held by 
as strong hands as those that were holding his 
raging and writhing son; the hoops had been 
| knocked off the barrel, the staves had fallen 
| apart from side to side with the fury of the out- 
| pouring liquor—and there lay the ghastly skull, 
the arms, the half-bleached skeleton of the mur- 

dered man they sought. 

They stood around the dreadful and disgust- 
| ing sight in a horrified silence. The two men 
| saw that there was no escape. ‘* Well,” said 
the elder, in the woliush audacity of his confes- 
| sion, ‘*I suppose you know what that sound up 
| stairs means now?” And listening they could 
| hear the words of the woman on the dismal 
| hearth above, as she rocked herself feebly to 

and fro, and made her moan: ‘‘ Three men 
| went down cellar, and only two came up!” 
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You said, my tender comforter, 
“Joy comes to you apace; 


Griefs are like clouds.” Ah, would they were 
In that they left no trace! 


You said, ‘* To-morrow I shall come 
And see youth’s sunny brow ;” 
But age not counted in the sum 
Of days I carry now. 


As brightly the eternal skies 
Their sunshine may renew, 
But for the light in human eyes 

Long rains will dim the blue. 


Not death, but life, the charge doth bear 
To change and to destroy ; 

A sorrow never leaves us where 
It finds us—nor a joy. 
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GERTRUDE. 


CHAPTER XX. 


numerous lines of railway that diverge from 
London Bridge, and a dozen or so of passengers 
were walking up and down the narrow platform, 
in the early dark of a winter afternoon, waiting, 
patiently orimpatiently, as theirnatures allowed, 
for the never-punctual train. They consisted 
chiefly of homely people—Kentish farmers, la- 
borers going home, and London youths starting 
for their Saturday-to-Monday holiday. 
only first-class passengers—in outward appear- 
ance at least—were a lady and a little girl, who 
sat in the small waiting-room, absorbing the 
whole of the welcome fire. 
remarkably handsome woman—handsome still, 
though she must have been quite five-and-forty. 
So fair was her skin, so regular her features, 


that, but for an expression of rooted discontent | 


which never left her, she would have been al- 
most as comely as a young lady in her teens. 


The child—her own—for she addressed her | 


as ‘*mamma,” was not like herself at all; being 
a short, round-faced, button-nosed little maid 
of about twelve years old; far from pretty, but 


with a sweet, sensible look, which we sometimes | 
see in little girls, and prognosticate tenderly | 


what sort of women they will grow up to be— 
what comforts at home, and helps abroad— 
what unspeakable blessings to all about them as 
daughters, sisters, and— Well! men are some- 
times so blind that these good angels of maiden- 
hood never turn into wives or mothers. But | 
they are not left forlorn; Providence always 


door. 


| brances except a pet dog—a small Skye terrier, 
T was a small junction station on one of the 


The | 


She was a tall and | 


| finds them work enough—ay, and love enoug! 


too, to the end. 

This little plain child hovered about her hand 
some mother with a tender protectingness rathe 
amusing, if it had not been so touching, to see 
feeling if her feet were warm, collecting her par 
cels for her—they had evidently been shopping— 
and then beginning a careful search for a miss 
ing railway-ticket, about which the lady wo 
ried herself considerably. . 

‘*We shall have to pay it over again, Ger 
trude, I suppose,” said she, appealingly, to he: 
little daughter, as if she were already accus 
tomed to lean upon her. ‘ Your papa will by 
cross, and call me stupid, as usual. 
we'll not mind. Don’t look for the ticket an) 
more. Papa can pay when he meets us at the 
station.” 

She spoke languidly—she seemed rather a 
languid lady—and shaking out her voluminous 
silk dress, and gathering up her ermine muff 
and boa, rose and stood at the waiting-room 
Her little daughter, who had no encum- 


However, 


which she carried fondly in her arms, and vainly 
tried to keep from barking at every body and 
every thing—stood silently beside her, noticing 
all that was passing, with a pair of bright, acute, 
and yet most innocent childish eyes. 

**Mamma,” at last she said, ‘‘do you see 
those three soldiers with their knapsacks? | 
am so sorry for them, they look so shivering and 
wretched this cold day. They seem as if they 
were just come home from India or somewhere. 
For how shabby their uniforms are, and how 
brown their faces, nearly as brown as the Caffres 
that used to—” 

**Oh stop, child, don’t talk about Caffres ; 
don’t put me in mind of our dreadful life at the 
Cape. Now we are safe in England, do let us 
forget it all.” 

‘* Very well, mamma ; only please, would you 
look at those soldiers? I am sure they have 
been in a great many battles, and gone through 
a deal of hardship. That one, the shortest of 
them, with his face half covered in a long, gray 
beard, has the very saddest eyes I ever saw.” 

The mother directed a careless glance to 
where her compassionate little girl indicated. 

“Yes, he does look ill, poor fellow. Per 
haps he has had fever, or cholera, or something : 
don’t go near him. It is so cold standing here, 
I think I will return to the fire, while you wait 
and watch for the train. It can not be ver) 
long now.” 

She took out a watch, all studded with brill- 
iants, but it had stopped; and with a discon- 
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tented exclamation about her watches being 


| 


“Oh my doggie, my doggie!” cried Gertrude 


“always wrong,” she settled herself in her old | again, in an ecstasy of joy, snatching him up in 
position, her feet on the fender, staring vacantly | her arms, and neither thinking of her own dan- 


into the blazing coals. 


ger, nor how she had been rescued. Nor, in 


Hers was a face so remarkably handsome that | the confusion, did any body else notice it; so 


it could not pass unnoticed, and noticing, you 
would not only admire, but pity it; in perhaps 


| 


the soldier got no thanks, which did not seem 
greatly to astonish him. He retired, sullen and 


a deeper degree than the little girl pitied the | angry, rubbing his hurt leg, while a sympa- 


three broken-down soldiers, 


For therein, any | thetic crowd—porters, passengers, station-mas- 


experienced eye could read too plainly the tale | ter and all—gathered round the lady and child, 
ofa disappointed life ; ay, in spite of all the fine | who seemed perfectly well-known at the june- 
| tion, and far too respectable for any body to 


clothes and evident associations of wealthy ease, 
the lady’s look, fretful, weary, inane, reminded 
one of the sigh of the young beauty exhibiting 
to her late bridemaid her marriage jewels.— 
“Ah, my dear, I thought I should have been 
perfectly happy when I had a diamond necklace. 
And yet—” 

That mysterious ‘and yet,” the one hidden 
hitch in the wheels of existence: most of us 
know what it is, but some contrive to get over 
it, and make the wheels run on smoothly enough 
to the end. This woman apparently had not 
lone so. There was no badness in her face; 
none of the sharp maliciousness visible in too 
many faded beauties ; but her mouth, that feat- 
ure which time and developed character alter 
most, indicated incurable weakness, uncon- 
juerable discontent. 

She sat, paying little heed to any thing that 
passed, warming her feet over the fire, and leav- 
ing every thing to her young daughter, until an 
unpleasant episode roused her from her lazy 
ease, 

The dog, accustomed to genteel and well- 
dressed company, took offense at a little inno- 
cent admiration which had been shown him by 
one of the shabby soldiers, the youngest and 
strongest-looking ; and showed it indiscrimi- 
nately, as his betters often do, by barking furi- 
ously at another of them, the gray-bearded man, 
who came shivering to catch a distant glimpse 
of the waiting-room fire ; at which presumption 
Bran began to growl furiously, and at last, 
springing out of Gertrude’s arms, flew at him, 
bit his heels, tore his already ragged trowsers, 
and even set his teeth in the flesh. The sol- 
dier, uttering an execration, shook him off, and 
then giving the creature an angry kick, sent him 
howling across the platform on the rails, where 
a train was just gliding up. 

“Oh my doggie, my doggie, he'll be killed !” 
screamed Gertrude in despair, and instinctively 
darted after Bran, Nobody saw her, or else 
nobody had the sense to stop her. In half a 
minute the train would have been upon her, 
and the bright, kindly little life quenched for- 
ever, had not the gray-bearded soldier, with a 
spring as light as that of a hunting leopard, 
leaped on the rails, caught her, and leaped back 
again; the train advancing slowly, but so close, 
that it almost touched the little girl’s frock as it 
passed. Of course every body thought the dog 
was killed, until the poor brute came yelping 
out from under the carriages, terribly frightened, 
but quite unharmed. 





suggest, as, had Gertrude oeen a poor woman's 
child, would assuredly have been done, that she 
should be taken up and brought before a magis- 
trate for attempting to cross the line. 

They passed on, respectfully escorted by por- 
ters and guard, to their first-class carriage, the 
lady’s long dress sweeping across the very feet 
of the poor soldier, who still hung aloof, rubbing 
his leg and growling to himself. Now, however, 
he just looked up, and caught her profile as she 
went by. 

A violent start, a sudden step forward, and 
then the poor fellow recovered himself and his 
manners. 

“Who is that lady?” asked he of a porter. 

‘*Her there? Oh, she’s Mrs. Vanderdecken, 
of Holywell Hall. Her husband’s the richest 
old cove in all these parts; and that little ’un is 
their only child. Whew! if miss had been 
killed, there’d have been a precious row.” 

““Mrs, Vanderdecken, of Holywell Hall,” re- 
peated the soldier, as if to fix the words on his 
memory, and clenching his thin yellow fingers 
tightly over his stick, for he was shivering like 
a person inanague. ‘ Holywell Hall. Where 
is that? how far from here?” 

“Eight miles. Second station after this is 
the one you stop at. I'd go there, gov’nor, if 
I was you. For I seed you catch hold o’ the 
little miss, and depend upon it, if you tell him, 
her father ‘ll come down with something ‘and- 
some. If he don’t believe you—for old Van's 
a bit of a screw over his money—call me for a 
witness. Eh! the fellow’s off already. He’s a 
sharp ‘un, that.” 

“Stone! Hollo, Jack Stone!” shouted the 
other two soldiers. ‘‘Stop, that’s the wrong 
train!” 

But wrong or right, their comrade had leaped 
into it, already moving as it was, and leaving 
all his baggage—not much to leave —behind 
him, was carried off rapidly and irrecoverably 
in the opposite direction from London, whither 
the rest were apparently bound. 

They made a few grumbling remarks to the 
station-master, telling him the name of their 
companion—John Stone, late of regiment, 
discharged invalided ; and leaving his box to be 
claimed if he called for it, went on their way. 

Meanwhile, Stone had jumped into the car- 
riage—a third-class—next to the one occupied 
by the lady and child. They were alone, in all 
the dignity of wealth, but he had plenty of com- 
pany, cheery, conversational: and especially 
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well-disposed, as the humble British public al- | 


most always is, toward a red coat, and one that 
has apparently seen foreign service. Besides, 
it was just after the Indian mutiny, and the 
British heart was at once fierce and tender, and 
burning with curiosity. But frank and talka- 
tive as third-class passengers generally are, there 
was something in this soldier which made them 
hesitate to speak to him, and look at him sev- 
eral times before interrupting the brown study 
into which he fell, as he curle. himself up in 
his corner. 
ed his sallow and sickly face, sickly enough to 
touch any heart, at least any woman’s, with 


keen compassion; and at last one old woman, | 


a decent lady with a market-basket in her hand, 
did venture to address him. 

** You be just home from furrin’ parts, I reck- 
on, soldier ?” 

“Fes.” 

“From India, likely? I had a son as was 
killed at Delhi. Maybe you've heerd of Delhi, 
Sir?” For the good soul seemed to feel, in- 
stinctively, the minute he opened his eyes and 
looked at her, that she was speaking not ex- 
actly to a common soldier, or at least to one 
who might have dropped to that from some- 
thing higher. 

“Delhi? Yes, I have been at Delhi.” 

** Was it there you was shot?” touching his 
arm, which was in a sling. ‘Shot, like my 
poor Tom; only not killed.” 

*“*No, worse luck,” growled the man, as he 
turned roughly away ; but the old woman would 
not be beaten. 

“Yes, it’s bad luck either way for poor sol- 
diers. Either they. get killed—as my ‘Tom was 
—or they come home, fit for nothing, with a 
pension as won’t half keep them, and too old to 
turn to any thing like a trade, as you'll find, my 
man, You'll be over fifty, I take it? Got a 
missis, or any little uns?” 

“No.” 

‘* Eh, that’s a blessing,” sighed the old wo- 
man, “I’ve had to look after poor Tom’s five. 
Well, they’re not bad children,” continued she, 
addressing herself to the company at large, 
‘*and they'll take care of me some o’ these 
days, so it’s all right. Good-night, for I'm 
stopping here, to tea with Tom’s wife—and 
there’s little Tom a-waiting for me. He’s very 
fond of his granny. Good-night, soldier; may- 
be you're going to see your own folk. A good 
journey, and a happy coming home.” 

“Thank you,” said the man, with a sharp 
laugh, then curled himself into his corner so 


repellantly that none of his fellow-travelers had | 


the courage to address him more. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Vanderdecken and her 
daughter composed themselves, after their 
great fright and agitation, in the solitude of 
their comfortable carriage. The former made 
considerable use of her smelling-bottle, which 
she really needed, and Gertrude caressed and 


comforted her doggie until stopped by her moth- | 


er’s sharp voice. 


The last bright western glow show- | 


‘**Do let that stupid dog alone, and tell me 
You were within ap 
How could you 


how all this happened. 
|inch of being killed, child. 
| frighten me so?” 
“T couldn’t help it, mamma. 

kicked Bran.” 

| “Kicked Bran!” 

| ‘Oh, but I don’t wonder at that,” said the 
| child, hastily, ‘* for Bran bit him, and I am sure 
hurt him very much. Still he was the man 
| that jumped on to the rails after me. I didn; 
remember at the time, but I’m sure of it now.” 
| **Why didn’t you say so, child, and I would 
have given him some money; he would be sure 
to expect it—those sort of people always do, 
| Now he may be finding out who we are, an 
coming and bothering papa for a reward, and 
that will make papa so angry. Oh, Gertrude, 
my dear, how very stupid it was of you!” 

“*] know it was, mamma,” replied Gertrude, 
half humbly, half indifferently, as one well used 
to complaints and scoldings. 

‘* Perhaps after all we had better say nothing 
to papa about the matter. You are quite safe, 
my child,” and the mother’s eyes had a touch 
of sincere affection in them, ‘‘and so it does 
not signify.” 

“Only I should have liked just to have said 
‘thank you’ to the poor soldier, and asked if 
Bran had hurt him very much. Naughty, 
naughty Bran! You ought not to bite people 
just because they are shabby-looking. | 
wouldn't. I’m ashamed of you.” 

And the little loving hand, pretending to 
beat him, was licked by the loving dog, who 
perhaps, after all, had a moral nature not much 
inferior to his neighbors. For rags are rags— 
ugly and unpleasant things—which seldom a 
man sinks to unless, in some way or other, by 
his own fault. True, there may be what the 
French law-courts call ‘‘ extenuating circum- 
stances ;” but how is a dog to judge of these? 
Rags are rags, and he treats them accordingly. 

Most bipeds would have treated similarly the 
poor soldier, for he could not have been a good 
man—scarcely even a respectable man—-since, 
when on putting his head out to ask, “ Is this 
Holywell station?” he was answered roughly, 
as porters usually answer third-class passen- 
gers, he returned evil for evik in language 
equally rough—nay, worse, after the manner of 
soldiers. It contrasted ill with the delicate ap- 
pearance, small hands, refined features, and so 
on—which had made the old woman call him 
‘*Sir;” or else it showed that in whatever rank 
of life he had been born he had dropped from 
it down and down, acquiring gradually the hab- 


The soldier 


| its and manners of the class to which he fell. 


If he had been born a gentleman—which was 
possible, remembering the many foolish youths 
who run away and ‘*’list” to repent it all their 
lives afterward—no one could accuse John 
Stone of being a gentleman now. ‘The terrible 





law of deterioration, as certain as that of growth 
and amendment, had worked in him, equally as 
in the unhappy-looking lady in the next car- 
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riage, Who was probably a lovely, merry girl 
once. For the soldier, whatever he might once 
have been, he was now neither interesting nor 
attractive. Even his gray hairs, if they indi- 
cated old age—which is not the case always— 
failed to indicate also that 


“Honor, love, obedience, troops of friends,” 


which, as Shakspeare says, ought to ‘‘ accom- 
pany” it. They only affected one with a sense 
of pity. Wrinkles were there—not few; weary 
crow’s-feet were gathering round the dark deep- 
set eyes; but of the quiet, the dignity, the bless- 
edness of old age, this man had none. 

The train stopped at a small station hidden 
between two gravelly, furze-crowned banks ; 
and a porter, passing from carriage to carriage, 
shouted the name of the place. It startled the 
soldier out of a sleep, or a dream—it might be 
either: he leaped hastily on to the platform, 
where half a dozen other passengers were also 
getting out—among the rest, Mrs. and Miss 
Vanderdecken. 

‘‘There’s papa!” cried the little girl, and ran 
toward a figure, short and round, and made 
rounder still by a large fur great-coat. 

The old man—he looked not far from seventy 
—greeted and kissed her with evidently a fa- 
therly heart, and then stood waiting by the open 
door of an extremely elegant carriage, which— 
what with its size and its hamdsomeness, its 


spirited pair of horses, its burly coachman and | 


two footmen, much taller and grander-looking 
than their master—shed quite a lustre upon the 
little road-side station, and was evidently re- 
garded with no small respect by the other pas- 


sengers, who crept humbly out—passing behind | 


it, or ducking under the horses’ heads—all save 
the soldier, 

But he, too, stared with the rest at this daz- 
ale of wealth, which formed such a contrast to 
his own lonely and forlorn poverty. He watch- 
ed Mr. and Mrs. Vanderdecken get into their 
carriage, followed by their little daughter, who 
—sweet soul!--had sharper eyes and a longer 
memory than they had; for just before driving 
away she whispered in her mother’s ear, 

“Mamma, I do believe there is that poor sol- 
dier.” 

‘* Nonsense—impossible!” answered the lady. 
“And, Gertrude, do learn to speak more softly, 
or, deaf as he is, papa will hear many things 
we don’t want him to hear. Hush now!” 

‘*Very well, mamma ;”’ and Gertrude relapsed 
into her corner; but too late, for Mr. Vander- 
decken, in the shrill suspicious tones of deaf 
persons, asked ‘‘ what the child was talking 
about ?” 

“Only about some people who amused her 
on the journey to-day,” said the mother. ‘‘She 
is always taking such fancies—little goose! But 
what are we waiting for? Mr. Vanderdecken, 
will you bid the coachman drive on? Youknow 
we are going out to dinner to-night. I wonder, 
is it raining ?” 

She put her head out of the carriage window, 


and the station lamp fell full on her face, which 
| must once have been so beautiful, and had a cer- 
tain kind of beauty still. 

The soldier, detained by the porter at the 
gate, leaned forward to stare at her. No—not 
stare—glare is rather the word: an expression 
that might be in the eye of a hunted animal 
coming at last face to face with its enemy— 
its destroyer—the Nemesis which had pursued 
| it every where, as the spectral hounds pursued 
Actxon, even to the deeps of hell. 

But this is poetic phraseology, which may 
appear simply ridiculous in describing a poor, 
broken-down, invalided soldier gazing at a rich 
and handsome lady: so let us content ourselves 
with merely saying that—in common with the 
rest of the world—John Stone took a good look 
at Mrs. Vanderdecken, as he was certainly jus- 
| tified in doing, and then moved away, walking 
| rather staggeringly, as if his feet were weary or 

numb, to the further end of the station. 

| Ere long he reappeared and presented him- 
self before the station-master. 

| ‘] could easily have cheated you, and got 
| away without paying; but I’m an honest man, 
| you see,” he laughed. ‘‘I came from ——,” 
naming: the junction: “being in a hurry, I 
jumped in without a ticket. What's to pay?” 

His red coat, and perhaps his gray hair and 
weather-beaten, sickly looks, stood him in good 
stead, for after some demur, his word was taken, 
and he was allowed to pay the few pence of fare 
required. 

‘*T assure you it’s all right,” said he, taking 
off his knapsack, and showing hidden there a 
purse full of sovereigns. ‘* I'ma capitalist, you 
see—there was plenty of ‘loot’ for all of us at 
| Delhi. Telegraph for my baggage which I left 

on the platform at ———-. Name, John Stone, 

| th Regiment; and you may keep my traps 
| here till you see me again, which you may 
| pretty often, for I mean to stop in these parts.” 
“Very good, Sir,” —the “Sir” being due part- 
|ly to the sight of the sovereigns, and partly to 
lan impression made apparently on others be- 
| sides the old woman, mother of defunct “Tom” 
| —that this man was a little above an ordinary 
| private soldier—better born—better educated. 
| If better in any other way, who could tell? 
Alas, the higher the height, the deeper the fall! 
| He fastened up his knapsack again, undid 
| from it his gray soldier's over-coat, and wrapped 
| himself in it, with a shivering look-out, for the 
brief bright sunset had closed in a drizzle of 
|rain, With a careless nod to the station-mas- 
| ter, he shouldered his property and passed out ; 
| then stopped. 

**Hollo, porter! you'll be civil now, I dare 
say. Which is the road to Holywell?” 

‘* Holywell village, or Holywell Hall ?” 

‘Not the hall, this time. Is there a village 
too? How far off?” 

‘“Three miles.” 

‘Straight road? No missing of one’s way, 
| as fools do sometimes, and I always was a fool. 
Come, look sharp, man, for it’s turning out a 
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wet night, and I haven’t a carriage to go home | 
in, like your big Mr. Vanderdecken.” 

“Do you know him, Sir? Then maybe you 
belong to these parts, and are going home?” 

“Yes, I’m going home some day. But not | 
just yet. I don’t look very fit for work, do I 
now? but I’ve got a precious deal of work on 
my hands to do before I go home.” 

‘**T’m glad to hear it,” returned the porter, a 
little frightened at his excited manner ; he had 
heard of such things as sun-strokes in India; 
this poor soldier might have had one, and 
got his brain a little turned. So putting up 
compassionately with his oddness and rough- 
ness, the man, who was a good specimen of the 
thoroughly respectable British peasant, as rail- | 
way porters often are, let him civilly out of the 
station gate, and took a good deal of pains to 
direct him in the right road, and start him off | 
therein ; not sorry to be safely rid of him. 

** That's a queer fish,” said he, confidentially, | 
to the station-master. ‘‘ He’s seen some rough 
usage in his life, I reckon. A little cracked 
here,” tapping. his honest forehead. “ Hope | 
the poor fellow ‘ll do no harm to hisself or his 
neighbors.” 

Meanwhile John Stone pursued his road in- | 
nocuously enough. Whether ‘‘cracked” or not, | 
he seemed to meditate no evil to any body. He | 
walked quickly on, more quickly than his deli-| 
cate appearance would have made probable, un- 
til he came to a place where there were a few | 
small houses and a church, when his speed sud- 
denly flagged. He leaned against the church- 
yard wall, behind which a few scattered grave- | 
stones glimmered in the rainy dark, and coughed | 
convulsively and painfully, so that a woman, 
standing at her open door, crossed over to look 
at him, saying, 

** You seem rather bad like.” 

“Not I; only I’ve walked fast, and my 
breath’s short.” 

“T'll get you a drink, if you like ?” 

“Thank you;” and accepting the literal ‘* cup 
of cold water’”—for he would take nothing else, | 
though she offered him beer—John Stone leaned | 
a few minutes longer against the low wall, with | 
the church-yard on one side of him, and on the | 
other the open cottage door, casting into the | 
darkness a flood of cheerful light. 

The soldier cast his eyes from one to the | 
other of these two houses—of the living and | 
the dead—neither of which opened for him, | 
Perhaps he thought thus, for he sighed, then | 
thanked the civil woman, in a softer tone than | 
he had yet used to any body, adding in answer 
to her question, 

**No, I can get on quite well. I’m not ina 
consumption, though it looks like it. I’m used 
to this cough—it’s only that my heart is rather 
queer: I once had rheumatic fever.” 

‘Eh, rheumatic fever leaves folks’ hearts 
queer as long as they live. I know that by 
my master. He had it terrible bad ten years 
ago, and I've got to look pretty close after him | 
still, Have you got a missis to look after you ?” | 





| the exposed ground blew fiercely enough. 
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**No. Good-night!” 
It was said sharply, fiercely almost, as th, 
soldier suddenly started off at his old quici, 


| pace, and disappeared into the gloom. 


Another long mile did he tramp through 
muddy country roads, guiltless of gas or paye 
ment, or even raised footpath, to guide the tray- 
eler from their miry abysses. Sometimes he 
came upon a few cottages, but they were ql] 
closed and dark. It was growing into one of 
those dreary November nights when every body 
is glad to shut even the humblest door. At Jas: 
he passed them all by, and came out upon a high 
common, across whose blank gloom nothing was 
visible except a huge wind-mill, which stretched 
its ghostly arms skyward, and interposed its stil] 
blacker bulk against the level darkness, Foy 
not a star had appeared, the rain came driving 
and pelting, the wind had arisen, and now on 
It 
seemed in traveling over the miles of invisible 
country below, to have carried with it, like an 
overtaking fate, all the damps and fogs of the 
unknown or forgotten region it had passed over, 
It pierced to the bone the Indian soldier, and 
then blew him about at its mercy, helpless as a 
withered leaf, 

He tried to draw his cap over his eyes, and 
pulled his coat closer about him, so as to meet 
it like a man—a Briton—this wholesome Britis} 
wind; but he had just come from a foreign cli 


| mate, and the time of youth and strength was 


with him gone by. After struggling on a little, 


| he cowered and quailed before the blast, and 


sank down, vainly trying to shelter himself un- 
der a furzy bank, muttering something between 
an oath and a moan. At this moment, two 
glowworm-like lights came glimmering across 
the pitch-dark common, traveling nearer and 
nearer till he distinguished the sound of horses’ 
feet; and there passed him a close carriage, 
satin-lined, and with a lamp inside, so as to 
show plainly the two occupants. They were an 
old man, and a lady, still only middle-aged, or 
she looked so, in the becoming splendors of 
her dinner-dress, her white fur, and her velvet 
and her diamonds. She sat in her corner, and 
her companion in his: neither paying any heed 
to the other, as wealthy married couples going 
out to dinner could scarcely be expected to do. 
They looked comfortable indeed, but not happy 
—it is a curious fact that “ carriage - people” 
seldom do look happy; and as they drove slow- 


| ly past, the soldier had no difficulty in recog- 


nizing the magnates of the neighborhood, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vanderdecken. 

Of course they no more saw him than if he 
had been a bush at the road-side. But he saw 
them, and as soon as they had passed he leap- 
ed up and shook his fist at them in a manner 
that almost justified the railway porter’s sus- 
picion as to his sanity. 

“Curse you! curse you! by day and by 
night, by bed and board, eating and drinking, 
sleeping and waking—curse you!” 

Was it the frantic howl of poverty against 
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* COURSE 


wealth—of failure against success—of misery | 
against happiness? Or was it something deep- 
er still—some old link of the past which these 
fine folks stirred in the breast of the poor sol- 
dier, so as to turn him, for the time being, into 
a veritable madman ? 

Yet he was neither mad nor sun-struck, and 
when his sudden fit of fury had subsided, he 
gathered himself up to try and battle with the 
wind a little further. He seemed to have been 
long used to ‘*‘ rough it,” as soldiers must. 

Presently he came to the verge of the com- 
mon, and saw through the misty, rainy gloom a 
line of houses, implying some sort of a village ; 
and coming nearer, the wet and weary man 
caught the welcome glow and sound of a black- 
smith’s forge. He entered it. 

“Is this Holywell ?” 

‘*No, Holt. Holywell’s nigh half a mile fur- 
ther.” 

Stone leaned against the doorway, utterly 
worn out. 

“*Can I get a night’s lodging here ?” 

“T reckon not. There’s no public near, ex- 





cept Mother Fox's over the way, where there’s 


you!” 


‘good entertainment for man and beast.’ If 
one don’t suit ee, tother may. Ho, ho!” 

“Ho, ho! I wish I was a beast,” laughed 
the soldier, with a careless air, as if he were ac- 
customed to put up with all sorts of jokes, and 
every kind of company. ‘‘Then, at least, I'd 
get a dry stable to put my head into this hor 
rible night. But come, show me the way « 
Mother Fox’s.” 

It was a small, old-fashioned, village public 
house, and as he looked in at the door, which 
opened at once upon the bar, he was stared at 
hard by the little knot of Saturday-night cus- 
tomers, whom the landlady was serving as fast 
as she could. 

“Can you give me a night's lodging here ?” 
said he. 

Either his voice sounded unlike what might 
have been expected from his appearance, or 
some other cause made the busy landlady stop 
and notice him, and at once he recognized in 
her the inquisitive old lady who had addressed 
him in the railway carriage. 

‘* Bless us, is that you? Who'd ha’ thought 
it? But come in, my good man, and I'll make 
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you very welcome, I've a warm heart to sol- | 
diers. Deary me, how wet you are!” feeling 
his coat-sleeve; ‘‘ and you're just as thin as a 
skeleton besides. Come in to my kitchen fire 
and warm yourself.” 

“*Thank you,” said Stone, gentler. Under 
all his surly ways lurked a vague, pathetic gen- 
tleness, or as if he had been gentle once. ‘ You 
are very good to me, Mrs.—” 

‘* Fox, my name is. Dorothy Fox—and this 
is the Goat and Compasses, a very respectable 
house, though I says it as keeps it, and uncom- 
mon comfortable.” 

** And you can take me in?” 

** Well, Sir,” said she, after eying him over 
again pretty sharply, ‘‘ we don’t usually take 
in travelers as we knows nothing of, indeed 
the place is too small. But my daughter's 
away, and if you likes to take her room till 
Monday you can.” 

** How do you know I shall not take myself 
off without paying my bill on Monday? We're 
a bad lot, we soldiers.” 

“So poor Tom said. But you can’t harm 
me much, and I'll trust you. Come along.” 

He followed her, and was soon basking in 
the blaze of the huge fire with an air of comfort 
that seemed to afford his hostess real pleasure. 
She looked at him inquisitively, especially when 
hi® took off his forage cap and showed his bare 
bald crown, though the fringe of curly locks 
under it, unlike his beard, was still black, or 
only slightly touched with gray. 

“You're not so old as I took you for, my 
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young man—for you're young compared to me 
How many years might you have been in the 
service ?” 

** A dozen or more perhaps. 
ber.” 

“Theft you didn’t ‘list asalad? Volunteer. 
ed, maybe ?” 

“ Ay.” 

** And you’re only just back to old England. 
did you say? You must find every thing yer 
strange.” , 

**Very strange. Get me my supper, will you? 
I'm starving.” 

He spoke in a sharp, irritable tone, whict 
even a woman and a landlady could not well 
submit to; so she brought him his bread and 
cheese in offended silence, and troubled him 1 
more till he had moved from the table to the 
old-fashioned settle near the fire-place, where, 
overcome by weariness and warmth, he soon 
fell fast asleep. 

Then Mrs. Fox’s heart relented. He must 
have been so excessively tired, poor fellow; 
and, besides, heavy slumber is such a softener 
of most faces. Not of all—some people look 
all the uglier or the wickeder; but others seem 
to slip back through the gates of sleep—as of 
death—into the land of their pristine innocence, 
and wear a look so helpless and appealing that 
one could not hate even one’s direst enemy it 
one came upon him fast asleep. 

John Stone slept, in his great exhaustion, as 
soundly and softly as a baby—slept, sitting as 
he was, for no doubt his military life had ac- 
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enstomed him to go to sleep any how, any | 


where. He scarcely moved from his original 
post, but just let his head fall against the 
high back of the settle; while his hands, thin 


and yellow, dropped upon each knee, and then | 


curled up drowsily, like a baby’s hand. His 
forehead lost its knotted wrinkles, and if one 
could have seen his mouth through that long, 
rough grizzly beard, doubtless it would almost 
have smiled. 

For he seemed, under the influence of the 
pleasant warmth and the strange contradictory 
vagaries of slumber, to be carried entirely out 
of the present into some golden dream-land. 
He gave vent to a little low sound—almost like 


a laugh—and then began to talk in his sleep— | 
at first quite unintelligibly, and then uttering a | 
name: “ Betty,” Mrs. Fox thought it, and con- | 
cluded it was his wife’s or his sweet-heart’s— | 
| all he said to her, as he fell languidly to his soli- 
“Poor fellow, maybe that’s what he ‘listed | 
Likely he’s seen a peck o’ troubles,” said | 
‘all in her Sunday’s best, and hinted that Holt 
whether she should wake him or not, for it was | 


probably long dead and gone. 


for. 
she to herself, looking at him, and uncertain 


time to shut up, only she grudged rousing him 
out-of what seemed such a happy slumber. 


But fate broke it, as she does many a deeper | 


dream. There was a sudden clatter of pewter 
pots and glasses in the bar, creating such a stir 
that the soldier started up with the frightened 
look of one who did not know where he was. 
‘‘Never mind—there’s nothing the matter. 


You dropped asleep and was a-dreaming, my | 
dear,” said Mrs, Fox, patting him on the shoul- | 


der with a motherly air. ‘‘ You’re at the Goat 
and Compasses, the best pubiic in all these parts, 
and Dolly Fox ‘Il make you very comfortable. 
Your bed’s ready—hadn’t you better be a-tak- 
ing yourself off now ?” 

‘Thank you,” said the soldier, shaking him- 
self wide awake, though he still stared about 
him somewhat wildly. ‘ Yes, I remember all 
now. Give me a light. 
to bed.” 


He disappeared, and was not seen or heard | 


of again till far into the Sunday morning. 
—_ —~———— 


CHAPTER XXI. 


SunDAY was a quiet and respectable day in | 


Holt village. No Cockney Sabbath-breakers or 
Sabbath holiday-makers, according as people 
choose to term them, had as yet found out its 
prettiness, or, if they had, its distance from the 
nearest railway station saved it from being a 
place of easy resort. Consequeutly, its Sunday 
was still a rest-day. No swarms of destructive 
feet trod down its green fresh common, where 
fern, thyme, and heather flourished, and the 
bright yellow furze blossomed all the year round. 
No tea-garden, or bedizened public house, or 
even a solitary refreshment-stall, destroyed the 
delicious peacefulness and thorough rurality of 
the spot; the wind-mill, the forge, Mrs. Fox’s 


I'll go to bed—T'll go | 


small, whitewashed, old-fashioned inn, and a 
few cottages of similar date, being the only harm 
it had as yet received from bricks and mortar. 

And on this Sunday morning, when, after a 
wild, rainy night, the weather brightened up, 
as it does sometimes in November, and the 
whole earth and sky became transfigured into a 
wonderful blueness and clearness that showed 
the landscape, distinct and exquisitely-colored, 
for many, many miles—this upland common, so 
fresh and breezy, quiet and fair, was a sight to 
do a man’s heart good in spite of himself. That 
is, a man whom nature had made sensitive to 
external influences—as not every man is; but 
to those who are, life’s delights are doubled. 
Also, perhaps, its pains. 

John Stone crawled down, late and lazy, to 
his long-waiting breakfast in Mrs. Fox’s parlor. 

** Pull down the blind—I hate sunshine,” was 


tary meal. 
When she came to remove it, she was dressed 


church *‘ went in” at eleven o’clock, and it was 
a good mile’s walk across the common. 

“T never go to church,” said the soldier, ab- 
ruptly. Then, as with a second thought—*‘ But 
don’t let me hinder you from going. I shall 
want nothing more.” 

“'Thank’ee. Only what shall you do when 
I’m out ?—for I always lock up the house o” Sun- 
days. I’m a lone widow as can run no risks.” 

Stone langhed. ‘ Do you think I look like 
a swindler or a burglar—that I shall break open 
your cupboards and carry off your plate? No, 

/no. I’m a bad fellow enough, but I'm not in 
| that line of business. Make your mind easy, 
| old lady. Lock up your house, and I'll turn 
| out and wander about somewhere till you come 
back.” 

** You're very obliging,” said Mrs, Fox, look- 
ing somewhat compunctious. ‘‘I’ll be back in 
two hours, and you might amuse yourself that 
while seeing the Park. It’s a pretty park—the 
Vanderdeckens’.” 

John Stone jumped up from his chair, sav- 
agely pushed it from him, and began walking 
up and down the room. 

“ Big people, are they ? and have a fine place, 
no doubt? I'll go. Where is it?” 

‘** Just across the next common. You turn 
along the park palings till you come to a stile, 

where there’s a board put up with ‘ Please to 
| keep the foot-path.’ That's old Vanderdecken’s 
doing. He couldn't stop the right of way, but 
he narrowed it down as much as he could, and 
made the place as private as possible. That’s 
the trick of your stuck-up new-comers, as never 
knew their own grandfather. Not like the good 
old families that are quite sure o’ themselves, 
and so they're never frightened to let us poor 
folk come a-nigh them, lest we should find out 
| that the only thing as makes the difference be- 
| tween us and them is clothes.” 

Either John Stone, who looked a clever fel- 
‘low himself, was struck by the old wortan’s 
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sharpness—or in his loneliness he rather liked 
a little conversation—but he did not discourage 
her gossip. He even asked a question or two 
about these Vanderdeckens, and when they had 
come to the neighborhood. 

“Three years ago. He bought the Hall; 
which was just dropping to ruin, and built it 
into a big house—far too big for him, poor silly 
old man, for he has got no son to come after 
him—only one little daughter. But he’s mighty 
fond of her, they say—fonder than he is of any 
thing, except his money.” 

‘* He’s a miser, then ?” said the soldier, ea- 
gerly. 

“Not exactly—or else, like most of your mi- 
serly folks, he'll spend pretty well where he fan- 
cies it, or where the money shows. Though I’m 
not saying aught agin the Vanderdeckens; she’s 
a kind lady enough, and wonderful good-look- 
ing, and sees after the schools, and has her fin- 
ger in all the charity doings. And he has re- 
stored Holt church—they’re very regular church- 
goers, both on ‘em—and put in it a big painted 
window in memory of Anne, only sister of Jacob 
Vanderdecken, who died at the Cape of Good 
Hope, some’at about fourteen years ago. You, 
see I knows it all off by heart, Sir, for I sits op- 
posite to it every Sunday, and sometimes when 
I’m inclined to be sharp upon ‘Old Van,’ as 
we calls him hereabouts, I've thought folks’ 
memories are so short in this world, that there 
must be some’at not bad in a man who remem- 
bers his sister for more than a dozen years. But 
I beg your pardon for going on like this.” 

**No, no,” said Stone, absently. ‘‘ As you say, 
folks’ memories are short, very short. There’s 
& proverb about a man’s name outliving him 
half a year, if he builds churches; and about fu- 
neral baked meats that did coldly furnish forth 
marriage tables.” 

**Bethat inthe Proverbs—the Bible, I mean?” 

“No, in a much better book.” Then, seeing 
how shocked and scandalized the good soul Jook- 
ed, he half apologized. ‘‘ You think me a hea- 
then, or an infidel ?” 

**Not a bit of it, Sir. 
Christian,” 

‘There you mistake,” said the soldier, look- 
ing up with gleaming eyes. “I’mnothief. You 
needn't be afraid of my robbing your house and 
murdering you. But I am no Christian. I 
don’t believe in any thing or any body.” 

**T’m sorry for it. But you’re young still, I 
reckon, and perhaps before you die the Lord 
will bring you to a better mind.” 

“Will He? Then why hasn’t He done it al- 
ready? Why didn’t He do it years ago?” 

“T can’t tell, Sir,” and the old lady laid down 
the table-cloth she was folding, and clasped to- 
gether her withered hands. ‘‘ That’s just what 


I hope you're a good 





one thinks He ought todo? Ican't tell, Sir, ang 
I suppose nobody can. However, there's the 
bells beginning, so I'll go to church and say m, 
prayers; that can’t come amiss any how.” ~ 

The soldier was silent till just as she had 
cleared every thing away, when he said, sud 
denly, 

“T'll go to church with you, Mrs. Fox, if yo, 
are not ashamed of my company.” ' 

* Oh, Sir.” 

** But, mind you, I’m not like you. I don’ 
go to say my prayers: I go for my own—amuse- 
ment. Yes, we'll call it amusement,” and }y 
laughed. 

*“ Never mind, if only you'll go. -Them ax 
isn’t against Him is for Him, says the Bibk 
And you'll see our church; and as for our par 
son, whether or not you like his sermon, it 'Il « 
you good only to look at his face.” 

So in a few minutes more that strangely- 
matched pair of church-goers—they could not 
be called worshipers—the Stout landlady in her 
best black, permanent widow’s weeds, and the 
thin, spare, sickly soldier, took their way across 
the common, guided by one of those fine peals 
of bells such as are heard nowhere but in.En 
gland. It poured through the windless, sun 
shiny air in the familiar chime—ting, ting, ting. 
ting, ting, ting, ting, ting—and then a clash, as 
if the whole eight beils had rushed upon one 
another and fell crushed into one solid mass ot 
music. The soldier stopped to listen; his hol 
low face grew still more wan, and his lips began 
to tremble. 

“You like our bells? we reckon ’em very 
fine,” said Mrs. Fox, gratified. ‘‘ I suppose 
it’s pretty long since you’ve heard a good chime 
of English bells ?” 

He nodded. ‘‘What’s that?” pointing to 
something in the view, perhaps to make a diver- 
sion in the conversation. 

‘* What do you mean—them steeples ?” 

“No, that queer sort of building, which seems 
crawling along the horizon like a big caterpillar, 
with two towers, like horns, one at its head and 
the other at its tail ?” 

‘“*You’re very funny, Sir,” answered Mrs. Fox, 
excessively amused, ‘I dare say you must have 
been rather a droll chap altogether when you 
was young. Acaterpillar! Well, it is like it; 
and to think that you didn’t know what it was! 
To be sure, you’ve been a good bit away from 
England. But did your folk never send you 
any newspapers, and never tell you about the 
Crystal Palace ?” 

‘*No,” replied the soldier, in such a sharp. 
trenchant tone, that Mrs. Fox determined never 
to mention his “folk” to him again. She was con- 
vinced there was ‘‘ some’at wrong” concerning 
them, and though by no means deficient in femi- 


I said to myself when poor Tom was shot, while | nine curiosity, still there had been quite enough 


Jim Brady beside him, as was nobody's son and | 


nobody's husband, and all the village was glad 
to get rid of—Jim hadn't a scratch. Why 


doesn’t the Lord do a many things that He 
doesn't do, and leave undone a lot more that 


of household tragedy in her life of seventy years 
to make her comprehend that every heart has 
its own burden of grief, and that it is often 
kindest and best to notice nothing, but to “let 
sleeping dogs lie.” So, without further ques- 





tioning, or indeed any conversation at all, she 
took her companion across the common and 
down a village street to the church, against the 
low wall of which he had leaned the night be- 
fore. 

It was an old building, but modernized into 
-omfortable unpicturesqueness. Nothing about 


it was very noticeable, except a solitary yew- | 


tree, which kept guard over a few ancient, 
nameless graves. Of the modern memorials 
one caught Stone’s eye, as it would any body’s, 
being a long, wooden board, planted length- 
wise on a grave, with the name and dates very 
plain, and underneath, bigger and plainer still, 
the warning text, ‘* Watch, therefore, for ye know 
not at what hour the Lord cometh.” 

The soldier turned and regarded it with some 
curiosity, which slowly faded away into a con- 
‘emptuous sneer. He might have been going 
to say something sneering, doubtless, but the 
yd woman beside him was walking on so quiet- 
ly with her grave Surfday face; and likewise he 
seemed to notice for the first time that she was 
in widow's weeds. So, infidel as he was, or 
alled himself, Stone shut his lips together and 
followed Mrs. Fox in silence to the church-door. 

‘*Take off your hat,” she whispered—not too 
soon, for he was marching into the half-filled 
‘hurch like a man in a dream, regardless alike 
both of the place and the people. 

Still, when warned, he recollected himself, 


ind obeyed, blushing a little, like a reproved ; 


child, 

‘‘I beg your pardon, Mrs. Fox; I had for- 
gotten my manners. I have not been inside a 
church-door these fifteen years.” 

“Oh, my dear soul, how shocking! 
stop!” again restraining him. ‘‘The church 
is free; but somehow We always leaves them 
foremost seats for the gentry. Sit you down 
here.” 

For he was going right up to the chancel, 


where, close in front of the white-spread com- | 


munion-table, which some old-fashioned folk 


still call, and believe to be, “the table of the | 


Lord,” was a handsome pew, oak-carved, crim- 
son-cushioned, and well-furnished with Bibles, 


prayer-books, and hymn-books of the hugest | 


size. 


, ’ : ae , 
‘‘You mustn’t go in there, it’s the Vander- 


deckens’ seat; but you can see their window 
just as well from here, and the clergyman, too. 
Do sit down, Sir.” 

For she still kept putting in the instinctive 
“Sir,” as witl»a suspicion that the man was, or 
once had been, what people term a gentleman. 
And he both interested and fidgeted her so much 
that the poor old woman hurried over as fast as 
possible her customary prayer, and then turned, 
uneasy as a hen over a young duckling, to see 
what her protégé was doing. 

Nothing dreadful, certainly. Whatever he 
himself might be—Jew, Turk, infidel, or heretic 
(Mrs. Fox classed tiem all together, as the 
Prayer-book does, and knew no more)—he had 
sat down decorously and harmlessly beside her, 
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staring about him a little too much, perhaps, but 
still not more than many well-bred people stare, 
at ‘‘the gentry” who came filing in—the good 

| old families who lived in the good old red-brick 

| houses, solid and square, of the Georgian era, 
which Mrs, Fox had pointed out on their way 
to church. 

** None o’ them’s the Vanderdeckens, though ; 
| they always comes in by the chancel-door; and 
| she’s worth looking at, being a fine woman still, 
| and dresses mighty grand. I sees her in a new 
| bonnet every second Sunday at least.” 
| John Stone bent his head assentingly to this 

whispered feminine communication, and then 
sat quietly and decently enough, his hands 
| clasped on his knees, and his eyes steadily 
| fixed at the opening door, too much in shad- 
| ow to be very noticeable, else he too might 
have been worth looking at. He had been 
decidedly handsome, and, had he had a smooth 
life, might have been handsome to extreme old 
age ; but it was one of those artistically mould- 
ed faces, dark yet delicate, and all alive with 
what our grandmothers used to call ‘ sensibil- 
ity ;” in which a hard or troubled career soon 
wears out all the beauty, and, indeed, alters 
the whole appearance; so that after some years 
a mother would hardly recognize her own son. 
And his bald head and full gray beard gave 
him, at first sight, the look of a man not far 
| off sixty, though, examining him closer, he 
was not nearly so old. 

He sat, staring about him; for, as he had 
averred, he came to church not to pray, but 
merely to amuse himself, until, last of all the 
congregation, appeared the Vanderdeckens. 

They were a group of three—father, mother, 
and little girl. A big footman preceded them 
to their pew, showed them in, placed an addi- 
tional book there, and left them. Then this 
wealthy family dropped their heads on their 
| hands for a minute’s space of prayer like 
other “ miserable sinners.” 

Yet undoubtedly they looked exceedingly 
comfortable. Mrs. Vanderdecken’s violet silk 
dress was rich in hue as the painted window, 
| and her ermine furs were dazzling as the purest 
snow. Certainly she knew the art of dressing 
| well, and had every opportunity for exercising 
it. Her little girl too was clad as a rich man’s 
daughter should be, though no splendor of 
clothes could make her any thing but an or- 
| dinary child, in whom one vainly sought the 
smallest trace of the mother’s beauty. Anoth- 
er thing, also, one did not find happily—the 
| mother’s peevish, unsatisfied expression, which 
| dulled all her loveliness, like a sweet landscape 

overspread with mist and rain. 
Gertrude’s quick eyes roamed round the 

}church, and soon met John Stone’s. She 
whispered something to her mother, and then 
Mrs. Vanderdecken also turned, and fixed her 
eyes—her large, blue, soulless, uncomprehend- 

| ing eyes—upon the poor soldier. Fixed them 

| leisurely, looked him all over from head to foot, 
| apparently seeing nothing in him but a very 
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shabby, broken-down fellow, and then turned 
back again to her daughter, whispering some- 
thing back. Something kindly, no doubt; for 
the little girl blushed and looked pleased, and 
continued her investigation of the soldier in 
shy glances, which she hardly restrained from 
breaking out into positive and most undeco- 
rous smiles. 

But the mother did not look again. She had 
done her duty; all that could be expected of 
her; and then the poor man evidently passed 
from her memory. He did not belong to her and 
her circle of thought at all; she put him aside 
and settled herself to her comfortable devotions. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken was, as Mrs. Fox had 
said, decidedly worth looking at; and John 
Stone did look at her all church-time. Just 
a glance or two did he expend upon the little 
fat old man beside her, one of those men who 
are only remarked in society as their wives’ 
husbands; yet there was an obstinate protru- 
sion of his under-lip, and a glitter in his small, 
keen eyes, which accounted for Mrs, Vander- 
decken’s hesitation at ‘‘telling papa,” and im- 
plied at least a possibility that the large hand- 





some lady married to the ugly little man was 
not so much “the gray mare” as appeared 
probable. 

John Stone apparently was a student of hu- 
man nature, for he seemed to take in all this, 
and more. From his post of observation he let 
not a movement in the Vanderdecken pew es- 
cape him. No avenging ghost could fix upon 
it and its occupants steadier or stonier eyes. 
He paid attention neither to the prayers nor to 
the sermon ; merely got up and sat down when 
Mrs. Fox urged him to do so, but otherwise 
made no pretense of worship. Whatever he 
was, he was at least honest. And when, es 
caping from his hard fierce stare, which harmed 
them not, for they never saw it, the Vander- 
decken family, with the humbler portion of the 
congregation, bent their heads to receive the 
final benediction, ‘‘the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding,” this man, in whose 
countenance was no peace, held it up, as if at 
once hating them and accusing them to the 
silent heaven, which had beheld all, and pre- 
vented nothing. 

**Come,” said Mrs. Fox, touching him as he 
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stood erect and motionless, “the likes of us | stronger before you go there. Holt ion healthy 
always goes out first, the gentry afterward. | place, they say, and then there's Holywell. 
Though it’s being sacrament Sunday, the most | You may spend half your time in wandering 
of ‘em stops behind; the Vanderdeckens al- | about Holywell Park.” 
ways do, except the little miss. Come along,” “I mean to,” 
she added, sharply. “If you'd like me to name you to the butler 
She led him, walking more like an automaton | there—he’s a friend of mine—you could come 
than a man, down the church aisle, and out | and go about the place as you fancy, with no- 
into the air, which blew sharply across the | body — on. 
-hareh-yard, and made him shiver with In- “* Nobody will hinder me.” 
pe sonsitivencts all over. It might have been said either as fact mere- 
‘‘Let’s make haste,” said the old woman. | ly, or else a threat, for the tone of it caught 
“Its coming on to rain, and I’ve my Sun-| Mrs, Fox’s attention. She shook her head, 
day clothes on; besides, I want to get home| ‘‘Ah, my man, I’m afeared you're one of 
and cook a bit o’ some’at hot for your din- | them radicals as hates all rich folk, for nothing 
ner—you'll want it this sharp day.” on earth but being rich folk, while we belongs 
“Thank you; you're very kind to think of | to what they calls ‘the lower classes.’ But | 
me,” said—with a sudden change of voice—the | never troubles my head about such things; and 
poor soldier. when you're as old as I am, and have gone 
It did rain, and rained, soppily and sodden- | through all I have gone through, mayhap unei- 
ingly, the whole remainder of the day, as these | ther will you.” ‘ 
bright Ponce y= oe a a of — ; yo oe _ i pes. 
so neither Mrs. Fox nor her charge, as she er a while he said, “I’ve been thinking, 
now seemed fairly to consider him, crossed the | Mrs. Fox, that I ought to tell you my name, or 
threshold again. Stone spent half the after- | give you some warrant for my respectability.” 
noon in sleeping, with his head against the « Just as you like, Sir. Of course it’s better 
settle, dropping off as if from sheer weakness, | and more satisfactory to all parties, and, be- 
on the intervals of smoking his pipe, which he | sides, our rector, he always calls when he sees a 
did to an unconscionable extent. Beyond it, new face in church, for he’s as good as a father 
indeed, he seemed to care for nothing, neither | to the whole parish, and I'd like to be able to 
amusement nor occupation ; asked for no books, | tell him I'd got a decent man in my house. 
though Mrs. Fox brought him several; good Sun- | | | Who shall I say, Sir?” ae 
day books—* Pilgrim’s Progress” and “ Her- “John Stone, private —th Regiment; dis 
vey’s Meditations among the Tombs.” At last, | charged invalided, with a pension. Besides, 
pitying his utter indifference to every thing, she | in case I should starve upon that—your British 
risked her Christianity enough to fetch him a | nation is not too generous to broken-down sol- 
newspaper. But the world seemed to have | diers—look here!” 
completely slipped from him, or he from it,| He showed her, as he had done to the rail- 
so that he took no more notice of the Times | way-porter, the bag of sovereigns. 
itself than if it had been a sheet of blank paper. | It’s loot—honest loot, I assure you; atleast, 
Never was there a sadder spectacle of a man | so far as loot ever is honest, And perhaps your 
with nothing to do, and no strength to do it; a | millionaires—your Vanderdeckens, for instance 
sick soul in a worn-out body. And yet, when- |—make their money in no more creditable 
ever he fell asleep, the boyish, innocent look | way.” 
came back, till the old woman stood and watch-| ‘‘Oh, Sir, I never heard any thing to Mr. 
ed him with an expression of pity that she could | Vanderdecken’s discredit. He’s a very respect- 
not suppress. able gentleman.” 
" I doubt if you’re long for this world, and| ‘‘ Well,soamI; that’s all. Will you trust 
maybe you'll not be sorry to get out of it,” | me now?” 
said she to herself, looking at him from over the | The old woman looked at him hard. “I 
big Bible which she always scrupulously read of | | think I'd have trusted you any how. But I 
Sunday evenings. ‘¢Poor fellow! I shouldn't | can’t tell. I’ve been took in a good many 
like to be your mother, I reckon. My Tom's | times. I often think the world’s made up o’ 
happier ten he is, and so am I, than if he'd | | two sorts o’ folks—them as puts upon others, 
come back to me like you.” | and them that is put upon theirselves; and it’s 
Yet the remembrance of poor Tom was so | pretty hard for the last, only maybe the Lord 
strong, that when, just before bedtime, Stone | loves ’em best, after all.’ 
asked her abruptly if she would take himinfor| ‘Does He?” 
a few more days—a week or two perhaps—Mrs. Don’t you sneer, Sir; you may live to 
Fox, though she had never seen the color of his | think different from what you do now. Young 
money, assented. folks fancy they’ve found out every thing, but 
“You can stop if you like, for I've a weak | old folks know they've never done learning.” 
side to soldiers. Maybe you're a long way “You're a wise woman, Mrs. Fox.” 
from your home ?” “ I wish I was, Sir; I wish Iwas! But good- 
“Yes—a long way.” night to you. You've had a dull Sunday, if 
“Then you're right to try and get a bit this is your first Sunday in England.” 
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An innocent trap which caught notuing. 
Stone neither answered yes nor no. 
** Any how, you'd better go to bed now, and 


perhaps you'll feel not so bad on Monday morn- | 


ing. Good-night. As the young ladies used 
to say where I was nursemaid forty years ago 
(I was brought up among my betters, Sir, and 
I’m used to their ways), ‘Sound sleep, pleasant 
dreams, and a blithe waking.’ ”’ 

‘*Never in this world, and there may be no 
other—I hope not, for I could not stand it. I 
um 80 tired, so tired!” 

It was not said bitterly or blasphemingly, 
@ly in utter weariness, and Stone left his thin 
wasted hand for a minute in the old woman’s 
palm, which had grasped his own in rough cord- 
iality. Butshe was so shocked at what he had 
said that she dropped it at once, whereupon he 
slowly turned away, took his candle, and went 
up stairs, to meet that long lonely night which 
is either the utmost fear or the only comfort of 
such as he—till God prepares for them that bed 
which may be sweeter than they know. 


HOW FORT M‘ALLISTER WAS 
TAKEN. 

MEMORABLE campaign was that from 

Atlanta to Savannah. From the fact that 
Sherman marched his 60,000 soldiers without 
interruption or loss to a glorious victory it has 
been called a ‘* pleasure-jaunt ;” and because it 
was not attended by great battles many people 
have come to think that so far as mere execu- 
tion was concerned it was comparatively an easy 
task. The truth is, that this campaign, in exe- 
cution as well as in conception, was the best 
example of grand strategy in the war. If the 
enemy could have anticipated the objective 
point he might have gathered a sufficient force 
to arrest the progress of our army; he might 
have hung upon its flanks and rear, and endan- 
gered its existence. In that case, hindered, 
strangled, starved, and decimated, if it had ever 
reached the sea, it might have been only to sur- 
render its feeble fragments to a merciless foe. 
Sherman’s combinations, carefully studied, and 
planned with a wisdom which seems prophetic, 
completely obscured the great objective point 
of the march, and divided the confused ranks 
of the enemy at every point, so that the Union 
army bowled along over Georgia with but little 
loss of life, and, in the early stages of the march, 
with a good degree of comfort. 

There are two features connected with the 
inside history of those two weeks during which 
Sherman's army lay in front of Savannah which 
have never been laid before the public in an au- 
thentic shape. One is, the fact that in the last 
stage of the march, after the army had reached 
the lower waters of the Savannah, Sherman was 
greatly perplexed by the question of supplies. 
The other is, that General’s curious discovery 
of Fort M‘Allister, the reduction of which fur- 
nished a key for the solution of this important 
problem. 


| Those were dark days when the marching 
| was over and the army had settled down in the 
flooded forests and before the frowning fortif. 
cations of Savannah. Notwithstanding the or. 
ders to forage upon the enemy on the way, the 
thirty days’ rations were in parts of the arm, 
exhausted when it came to the halt, where thers 
| was no food except such as the rice-fields af. 
| forded. ‘Then for the first time the confident 
cheerfulness of the chief gave place to deep 
thought and anxious preoccupation. It required 
several days for the army to establish its posi 
tion. By turning aside the waters of the canal 
which united the swift current of the Savanna), 
with its sluggish sister, the Ogeechee, the low 
| swamp-lands were covered neck-deep by the 
treacherous element; and where the raised 
| causeways spanned these forest bogs the enem, 
had girded them about with fort and bastion 
| Every attempt in these places to push forward 
| our lines met with the fire of heavy artillery 
and the blazing sheets of infantry flame. It 
was not the city,of Savannah our commander 
coveted in those early days of 1864 so much as 
| bread. Sherman might not with the hapless 
| Queen of France answer the ery for food with, 
*“*Give them bonbons!” and so he sought for 
the sea. 

Not only was there a scarcity of supplies, 
which must very soon be remedied or the arm) 
| must starve, but whisky, which was a vital need 
| to some, had almost disappeared. And this 
| reminds me of a ludicrous scene at General 
| Corse’s head-quarters about this time. One 
| day it was bruited about that this officer had in 
his possession two barrels of genuine old Mo- 
nongahela. It was marvelous to observe what 
a number of friends the brave General had in 
that army when this fact became known. They 
came from all sides, in wagons, ambulances, on 
foot and on horseback, singly, by dozens and 
scores. Hundreds of officers were suddenly tak- 
en ill, and appeared with medical certificates. 
Others were ready to take oath that they should 
be sick presently. All required a stimulant. 
It will at once be understood, even to the civil- 
ian mind, that these pilgrimages were a hin 
drance to the official duties of Corse, who, al 
though as hospitable as he is gallant, yet, press- 
ed- by necessity, he at once found a way to stop 
this tide of thirsty visitors. Sherman's head- 
quarters were upon a causeway which ran out 
from the main road into the marshes, which on 
either side were impassable. This roadway was 
parallel to the line of rebel works, and nearly 
opposite to a heavy battery of stationary guns. 
Corse’s head-quarter tents were pitched just 
alongside but beyond ours, and both among a 
growth of magnificent live-oak trees. In strong 
contrast to the evergreen foliage the pale can- 
vas of the tents was to be seen here and there 
through the openings, revealing our position to 
the watchful eyes of the enemy only a few hun 
dred yards away. Thus it was that the gentle 
men in charge of the rebel guns had a fixed 





habit, in the afternoon just at three o’clock, of 
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opening fire upon us, continuing their gentle | 


rain of shot and shell until sundown. It was 


not at all pleasant to our people, but it was one | 


of those incidents in war which must be borne 
with equanimity. General Corse, perhaps not 
unmindfal of this fact, gave out the information 
one motning that his official duties would pre- 
yent his entertaining visitors until afternoon of 


the following day. The sun had hardly crossed | 


the meridiaa when his friends began to arrive. 
‘The sick and well, young and old, officers of all 
grades from the single-barred lieutenant to the | 
double-starred major-general, were gathered on | 
the well-kept parade-ground—some stretched | 
at full length upon blankets, others seated upon | 
boxes and camp chairs, all enjoying the soft 
genial sunshine, the balmy air, and the whisky. 
It was a jovial party of soldiers who had seen 
the bright and dark side of life, who had en- 
dured the pain of wounds, the hardships of 
campaigning, and knew how to glean from the 
harvest of fan and pleasure its last kernel. 

‘* Here’s your health, General!” cried a staff 
officer, who had known his host way back in 
the dark days when they fought side by side at 
Wilson's Creek. ‘‘ Here’s to you, and may you 
never get a closer call than that Allatoona bul- 


” 


let cut across the cheek! 


The host answered the salutation of the party | 


with a nod, and then there might have been 
seen fifteen or twenty bronzed and bearded faces | 


uplifted in silent worship, and as many pairs of | 
eyes intently gazing into the heavens through 


the medium of a yellow stained tumbler. At | 


this delightful and precise instant of time there 
came jarring and thrumming over the marshes 
a sharp yet muffled sound: “Boom! boom! 
boom!” ‘The three detonations did not attract 
the attention of the party—they had heard such 
a noise before; but when, in a few seconds, and 
before they had ceased their astronomical ob- 
servations, all the quiet air was filled with a 
wild shriek and thir-r-r-r, which as it approach- 
ed the spot yelled exultantly, as if glad to break 
in upon their social joys. The first of these 
iron messengers smashed into Adjutant Carper's 
tent and through his desk, scattering his papers 
without regard to red tape or military order ; 
the second ricochetted into the trees beyond ; 
the third rolled along toward the whisky barrel, 
as if thirsty after its hot, swift journey. 

But the disgust and consternation of the 
whisky-drinkers was expressed in grotesque at- 
titudes which would defy the pencil of Gavarni 
to depict. For a moment they were transfixed, 
as if posing for their photographs; but as the 
big cannon across the marshes again found 
voice they changed position; several sought their 
horses, calling loudly for their orderlies ; others 
sought their presence of mind, which had taken 
wings with Carper’s papers; but the greater 
number had placed the protecting trunks of the 
huge oak-trees between them and the offending 
guns, forming a straight line, which, to say the 
least, did credit to their engineering skill. At 
last several of them found breath. 

Vor. XXXVII.—No. 219.—A a 


**What the d—1] is this, Corse? A nice tea- 
party you have invited us to!” 

Meanwhile the unperturbed host had taken 
out his watch, which he consulted with some 
care, ‘Precisely on time, three o'clock. Pardon 
me, gentlemen, that I did not notify you that I 
| expected strangers at this hour. The people 
| over the way invariably send their compliments 
at this hour, and”—Corse spoke more deliber- 
| ately as he pointed at the cannon-ball—“ and 
| these fellows continue to come until the sun 
| goes down.” 

The words had hardly passed from the lips 
| of the General when the little files of officers 
| who had undertaken to support the trees from 
| falling broke up, and the call for “ orderly” was 
louder and more impatient than before. 

“ Won't you take another drink, gentlemen ?” 
| demanded the courteous Corse; and then ad- 
dressing his complimentary friend of a few mo- 
ments before—‘‘ Say, Cap'n, I would like to 
respond to your toast.” 

But there was fast mounting of restive horses, 
| and hurried adieus, and in half a minute all evi- 
dence that remained of the jovial party was the 
disturbed camp equipage, and a cloud of golden 
dust which followed the heels of the fast-gallop- 
| ing steeds as they disappeared down the long 
avenue of oaks. 

All this while we had not discovered the path- 

way to the sea. One day I had been sent down 
| to the Ogeechee River where a bridge was in 
| process of rebuilding. It was near night when, 
after obtaining the sought-for information, I 
started homeward in company with Colonel 
Charles Howard, a brother of the General, and 
then serving on his staff. The line of the ad- 
vance of the army was several miles nearer Sa- 
vannah, and there were no troops encamped near 
the river, except large details who were at work 
on the bridge and building piers, in anticipation 
of the time when the river should be opened to 
the sea, for although the eye wandering across 
these level marshes might not detect the surge 
of the ocean, yet we knew that its surf and song 
were very near, and that the placid waters of 
the Ogeechee were our only channel to the ships 
which floated there waiting our coming, and it 
was by this means only we could find them and 
food. 

Weeks before, while the army were yet among 
the hills of Georgia, some soldier, while rum- 
maging among a package of letters which he 
had found in a house by the road-side, came 
upon a scrap of thin brown paper, marked with 
curved lines, which to the ordinary eye would 
have been meaningless; but to any intelligent 
American soldier, who had used pick and shovel, 
it had interest and significance. The writing 
on this paper ran something in this way :* 





“Dear Moturr,—Here I am in a big fort way off 
on the Ogeechee River. It is called Fort M‘Allister, 
which is the name of a plantation hereabouts. It is 


*It will be observed that the writer of this does not 
profess to give this important letter verbatim, but 
quotes from memory. 
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a big fort with thirty or forty big guns, which we fire | 
at the Yankee vessels whenever they come up the | 
river. They have tried it on with iron-clads and all 
that, but we always beat them off, and are perfectly 
safe behind our tall bomb-proofs. You can’t imagine 
how crooked this river is—a snake wriggling is a 
straight line compared to it. I send you a little draw- 
ing which I have made of the bend in the river and 
the position of the fort. A strong place it is, and the 
Yanks never can take it so long as they knock at the 
front-door....We don’t have much to eat, and it’s 
right lonely here...."” 


The soldier gave this bit of paper to his cap- 
tain, and so it came on through General How- 
ard to General Sherman; and as he carefully 
examined it I remember hearing some one 
say: ‘* Fort M‘Allister! I never heard of such 
a place before. It must be one of the rebel line 
of sea-defenses.” None of us then imagined 
that the name was to go down to history with 
those of Arcola, Malakoff, and Donelson. 

As Colonel Howard and I rode along into a 
forest of oak and cypress we encountered the 
head of a column of troops who, with well-filled 
haversacks, were marching along with that 
steady gait which was the certain sign of an 
expedition which meant work. 

‘*“What movement of troops is this?” I 
asked. 

“Tt is Hazen’s division. They are to cross 
the bridge to-night with the purpose of taking 
a fort which is down the river,” replied Colonel 
Howard. ‘Ah, there he comes! Good-even- 
ing, General.” 

“ Good -evening, gentlemen,” was the -re- 
sponse of the man who passed us, carrying in 
his pocket the slip of brown paper which many 
months ago the rebel soldier had sent to his 
mother way up there in Georgia, little dream- 
ing that the enemy would ever come that way, 
and that he thus distantly was to be the worst 
possible enemy to his own cause. 

A little less than twenty-four hours from that 
time, with but a few moments for rest and food, 
and Hazen with his brave soldiers arrived op- 
posite to Fort M‘Allister. He did not wait to 
dig ditches nor build earth-works. He sent to 
the rebel commander no demand for surrender, 
nor challenge for battle, except such as glit- 
tered from the points of his double line of bay- 
onets as they moved slowly, noiselessly, and 
steadily out of the woods across the naked 
space into a storm of shot and shell. Steadi- 
ly and unbroken, except when the dead and 
wounded fell, they marched on. There was a 
grim determination, a terrible earnestness in 


? 





that oncoming line of blue and steel. They 


halted not at tangled abatis, they did not heeq 
the torpedoes exploding under their feet, byt 
plunged into the deep ditch, tore away the 
tough palisades, mounted to the parapet, ani 
there, then, and within the fort, fought hand 
to hand with its gallant defenders ; and whey 
the smoke, painfully lifting itself into the heayy 
air of evening, revealed the flag of our Union 
planted there, we, envious and impatient look- 
ers-on, knew that victory was inscribed all over 
its beautiful folds. 

To Hazen the capture of Fort M‘Allister was 
glory, undying fame. To the Commander-in- 
Chief it meant bread, food, the conquest of Sa- 
vannah. How swift moved events when the 
brazen door to the sea was unlocked! And first 
and most important was the feast of hard tack; 
and a more welcome feast was never offered to 
a hungry host since the days the children of 
Israel found manna in the wilderness, The 
destructive torpedoes in the river were released 
from their moorings, and scores of busy, pufting 
steam-tugs paddled up the stream, loaded with 
precious freight of bread. There was enough, 
and more than enough, for all. Bread for man 
and food for beast. Profane fellows, who had 
well-nigh forgotten how to pray, now offered up 
grateful thanks. The soldier in his rifle-pit 
heeded not the mud and water, and patted his 
ration of hard bread with loving tenderness. 
As the wagons creaked into camp, groaning 
with their cargo of white boxes filled with hard 
tack, the eager groups of hungry men surround- 
ed them with cheers of weleome, The army of 
refugees, crouching in their miserable camps 
among the bushes, were not forgotten. Poor, 
ignorant, houseless wanderers—all of them had 
their share of the sweet, wholesome bread. And 
none were more thankful than they, for none 
demand so little as they who possess nothing. 

It was a feast of bread which will never be 
forgotten, that of Sherman’s army as it lay be- 
fore Savannah, in December of 1864; and, as 
if to crown their happiness, a few days after the 
enemy evacuated the city, which the army and 
its Chief possessed themselves of only to make 
of their conquest a Christmas present to the 
Nation. 

As I have written this sketch of some of the 
events of the campaign of the “ Marcu To THE 
Sea” I have lived over again its dangers, its 
hardships, its thrilling excitements with almost 
the force and intensity of reality; and yet it 
seems a long, long while ago when we were at 
war with our countrymen of the South. 





SELFISH SORROW. 


Tue house lay snug as a robiu’s nest 
Beneath its sheltering tree, 

And a field of flowers was toward the west, 
And toward the east the sea, 

Where a belt of weedy and wet black sand 

Was always pushing in to the land. 


And with her face away from the sun 
And toward the sea so wild, 

The grandam sat, and spun and spun, 
And never heeded the child, 

So wistfully waiting beside her chair, 

More than she heeded the bird of the air. 





SELFISH 


SORROW. 





Fret and fret, and spin and spin, 
With her face the way of the sea: 
And, whether the tide were out or in, 
A-sighing, ‘* Woe is me!” 
In spite of the waiting and wistful eyes 
Pleading so sweetly against the sighs. 


And spin, spin, and fret, fret, 
And at last the day was done, 
And the light of the fire went out and met 
The light o’ the setting sun. 
“Jt will be a stormy night—ah me!” 
Sighed the grandam, looking at the sea. 


“OQ no, it isn’t a-going to rain!” 
Cries the dove-eyed little girl, 
Pressing her cheek to the window-pane 
And pulling her hair out of curl. 
But the grandam answered with a sigh, 
Just as she answered the cricket’s cry. 
“Tf it rains, let it rain; we shall not drown!” 
Says the child, so glad and gay; 
‘The leaves of the aspen are blowing down; 
A sign of fair weather, they say!” 
And the grandam moaned, as if the sea 
Were beating her life out, ‘Woe is me!” 


The heart of the dove-eyed little girl 
Began in her throat to rise, 
And she says, pulling golden curl upon curl 
All over her face and her eyes, 
“T wish we were out of sight of the sea!” 
And the grandam answered, ‘‘ Woe is me!” 


The sun in a sudden darkness slid, 

The winds began to plain, 
And all the flowery field was hid 

With the cold gray mist and the rain. 
Then knelt the child on the hearth so low, 
And blew the embers all aglow. 


On one small hand so lily white 
She propped her golden head, 
And lying along the rosy light 
She took her book and read: 
And the grandam heard her laughter low, 
As she rocked in the shadows to and fro. 


At length she put her spectacles on 
And drew the book to her knee: 
“And does it tell,” she said, ‘about John, 
My lad, who was lost at sea?” 
“Why, no,” says the child, turning face about, 
“Tis a fairy tale: shall I read iteout?” 


The grandam lowlier bent upon 
The page as it lay on her knee: 
“No, not if it doesn’t tell about John,” 
She says, “who was lost at sea.” 
And the little girl, with a saddened face, 
Shut her hair in the leaves to keep the place. 


And climbing up and over the chair, 
The way that her sweet heart led, 


She put one arm, so round and fair, 

Like a crown, on the old gray head. 
“So, child,” says the grandam—keeping on 
With her thoughts—“ your book doesn’t tell 

about John ?” 


‘*No, ma’am, it tells of a fairy old 
Who lived in a daffodil bell, 

And who had a heart so hard and cold 
That she kept the dews to sell; 

And when a butterfly wanted a drink, 

How much did she ask him, do you think?” 


“Oh foolish child, I can not tell, 
Maybe a crown, or so.” 
“But the fairy lived in a daffodil bell, 
And couldn’t hoard crowns, you know!” 
And the grandam answered—her thought 
joined on 
To the old thought—“ Not a word about John ?” 
**But, grandam—” ‘‘ Nay, for pity’s sake 
Don’t vex me about your crown, 
But say if the ribs of a ship should break 
And the ship’s crew all go down 
Of a night like this, how long it would take 
For a strong-limbed lad to drown!” 
“But, grandam—” 
said, 
‘*With your fairy and her crown! 
Besides, your arm upon my head 
Is heavy ; get you down!” 
‘*Oh ma’am, I’m so sorry to give you a pain!” 
And the child kissed the wrinkled face time 
and again. 


““Nay, have done,” she 


And then she told the story through 
Of the fairy of the dell, 
Who sold God’s blessed gift of the dew 
When it wasn’t hers to sell, 
And who shut the sweet light all away 
With her thick black wings, and pined all day. 


And how at last God struck her blind.— 
The grandam wiped a tear, 
And then she said, “I shouldn’t mind 
If you read to me now, my dear!” 
And the little girl, with a wondering look, 
Slipped her golden hair from the leaves of the 
book. 


As the grandam pulled her down to her knee, 
And pressed her close in her arm, 
And kissing her, said, ‘‘ Run out and see 
If there isn’t a lull in the storm! 
I think the moon, or at least some star, 
Must shine, and the wind grows faint and far.” 


Next day again the grandam spun, 
And Oh how sweet were the hours! 

For she sat at the window toward the sun, 
And next the field of flowers, 

And never looked at the long gray sea, 

Nor sighed for her lad that was lost, ‘“* Ah me!” 
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PAROLE D’HONNEUR. of Public Buildings had placed the latter direc:. 
ly opposite the former, so that citizens might 

Pat $y SONS F judge daily how much the village, the distric 
a A, eee. and the world had gained by the additions 
|outlay. Hardly fourteen thousand dollars, ono 

PART I. | would say, unless speaking from a “ legal tend- 
HATEVER the first Monday of the | er” basis. ‘The elder court-house was a jolly, 
month may be in other grand divisions | plethoric, high-colored old gentleman of plain 

of the earth, it is always ‘‘sale day” in South | brick, his port-wine visage set off by a second- 
Carolina. On that day, with a wide-spread | story portico of Doric fashion, as white as paint- 
unanimity which has in it something of the | ed pine usually is after years of exposure. ‘The 
sublime, as many auctioneers as there are court- | lower floor was solidly vaulted, the tinned roof 
houses in the State mount suitable elevations | was steep and tight, and the building was like- 
and shout “ Going, going, gone!” over bottom- | ly to smile on the ruins of its successor, The 
lands, uplands, wood-lands, houses, log-cabins, | new court-house was a stuccoed affair, with a 
buggies, stock, and household articles past enu- | fever-and-ague complexion, a tendency to cas- 
meration. It is unchallengeably the great day | tellation about the corners, and a broad percep- 
of the month ; it is an institution, and lacks lit- tion of Gothic in the doorways and windows, 
tle of being a solemnity. There are South | It was meant for an airy structure, but it was 
Carolinians who ride ten or fifteen miles to ev- | also an aqueous one. The flat roof was a wa- 
ery monthly sale, and who would feel it to be | ter privilege : it could outleak any other sur- 
something like Sabbath- breaking to fail in so ' face of its size. In short, superior bigness was 

doing, although mayhap they never bid off an the main brag of the new edifice over the old. 
article in their lives. Sale day is the occasion! Around the court-houses, or rather between 
for meeting one’s friends, hearing the gossip of | them, things were as they should be of a sale 
the district, discussing the political news, learn- | day. On the stone steps of the senior building 
ing market-prices, and making trades. By such | Mr. Thompson Bulger, the auctioneer—a thin 
as get drunk and fight it is also considered a | and seedy man, with a correspondingly ema- 
proper time for those festivities. |ciated and threadbare voice—was knocking 

After this introduction I need hardly say that | down Hardin Boggs’s farm for delinquent taxes. 
there was a noticeable crowd in Brownville, | Around him were gathered fifty or sixty men, 
South Carolina, on the first Monday of Septem- | mostly in long-waisted frock-coats and narrow 
ber, 1865. Quite a number of vehicles, won- | trowsers of gray homespun, tall and lengthy in 
derfully various in appearance, but mostly rough limb, with faces even more thin and haggard 
wagons or rougher carts or dilapidated buggies, ; than the Northern type of American. Here 
with ragged little oxen or the sorriest of horses | and there, on the outskirts of the group, were 
and mules, dotted Main Street throughout its | little knots of three and four, squatting on their 
visible length of over a quarter of a mile. Not heels in discussion or barter. Notwithstanding 
more than two or three of these “conveyances” | the drizzling rain there were not half a dozen 
had leather tops; but some of the wagons were | | umbrellas i in the assemblage, nor did many per- 
protected by rounded canvas ‘roofs, usually ris- | | sons take cover under the portico of the court- 
ing to a peak fore and aft; and several of the | house. The general look of the people was 
buggies had white cotton umbrellas, six feet in | hardy and fearless, with an occasional dash of 
diameter, standing in a socket fastened to the | devil-may-care pugnacity, although the mus- 
seat. The farmers’ wives and daughters were | tache, that supposed emblem of fastness and 
in the shops trading, or sat patiently in the | fierceness, was less common than in a similar 
drizzling rain staring at the stir of the village. | crowd of Northerners. The bidding was delib- 
The sorry horses were munching their little | erate and considerate, and Hardin Boggs’s es- 
bundles of corn-husk fodder, much put upon | tate went ata dollar an acre. However, Boggs 
and plundered by the impudent cows and bush- | himself admitted that it was “a mighty poo’ 
pe ase: pigs of Brownville. Now and then | track.” 

“lone woman,” a widow of the ‘‘low down” An interesting sale day this had been for Al- 
anos of whites, pipe in mouth perhaps, stalked | exander M‘Call—a handsomely built, tall, fair- 
through the mud with a long, mannish stride, | | complexioned, gray-eyed young man, ‘who stood 
bent on begging, or, in her own dialect, on | on the step§ of the new court-house. Why it 
“tryin’ to git.” Negroes were frequent, some | had been so we may learn from a dialogue be- 
busy and some lazy, and negro boys—these last | tween him and Harrison Few, the clerk of the 
‘powerful lazy.” The spires of four churches | District Court. 
were in their proper places, and the Baptist Fe-| “Begun on the land, hey?” said Mr. Few, 
male College was where it should be. On the appearing in the doorw ay. ** Well, Alec, 
eminence across Reedy River rose the little | _ how'd the furniture go off 2” i 
stuccoed University, showing unnaturally mag-| ‘Oh, as well as broken-down things could 
nificent through the enchantment of drizzle and be expected to go in a broken-down country,” 
distance. | was the reply. 

Brownville boasted an old and a new court-| Harrison Few understood the half sigh of 
house. With rare boldness the Commissioners | spiritual pain which accompanied these words. 
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accosted 
Although not far from six feet in the girth, 
red-faced, and nearly fifty years of age, he was 


a man of tender heart and delicate perceptions, | 


who could imagine that it must be a hard trial | 
for the family of old Colonel M‘Call of Richland | 
District to have its furniture publicly knocked 
down by the hammer of poverty. It had not 
been pleasant for him, the son of an overseer, 
and in a measure the architect of his own re- 
spectability, to see his horse, buggy, and har- 
ness go on last sale day to buy bacon and hom- 
iny for his family. Yet, accustomed as he was 
to these sacrifices of venerable and intimate be- 
longings, he discovered a special hardship in 
this one. The M‘Calls had been among the | 
“highest toned” people of Richland District ; 

the Colonel had owned two hundred head of | 
‘‘stock,” and cultivated one thousand acres, 
besides holding twice as much more in ‘‘ old- 
field” and wood-land ; and it was quite painful 
to think of the widow of such a man being driv- 
en to sell her furniture for bread. Well, there | 
was a great deal of trouble in the world, and | 
that was a sort of consolation, though niggard- | 

ly. He stepped out of the doorway, squinted | 
at every corner of the lowering heaven, fired | 
his tobacco juice at a hitching-post with com- 
forting accuracy, and then stood there in the 
drizzling rain, as indifferent to it as the lean 


cows and saucy pigs. All this while he was | 


thinking up some balm for his young friend. 


“Well, Alec, the man who turned you off | 
the track did as much by a crowd more,” he | 


said, for lack of better encouragement. ‘ He sot 
in for a big stroke of mischief, and he done it.” 

“Confound him!” muttered Alec, sullenly, 
as he, too, stepped into the rain. ‘‘I don’t 
care about myself, you understand,” he re- 
sumed, ‘As deputy-sheriff here I am just as 
jolly as I ever was on the plantation. 
hate to see my mother and sisters pinched.” 

“Things have gone off well enough to give 
‘em a lift, I hope,” answered Few, staring at 
the portico of the old court-house. 

“Yes; I reckon so. 
and what's sold we can lodge and feed two or 
three people. 
wants board ?” 

“Yes; that’s just it. 


this morning if I knew of a place. 
good fellow, Humphreys is, and it’s sure pay,” 
added Few, seeing that Alec scowled. 

“IT know ; he’s well enough,” responded the 
young man, conscious that the elder was trying 
to persuade him to his own good. J could put 
up with Yankees. I’ve fed them as prisoners, 
and been fed by them as a prisoner. 
is over, and I know it. 
Mr. Few.” 

**Yes, there ‘tis; the women don’t know it. 


But the women don’t, 


I wish to God they did know it a little more’n | the opposite side of the street. 


they do. 
ing to help us, Mac. 
emigration. And there ’tis; we want money | 
and emigration; them’s just what we want.’ 


But I) 


Between what’s left | 
Do you know of any one who) 
There’s the post com- | 


mandant, Cap'n Humphreys, was asking me | 
He’s a right | 


| ‘He had been poking a chip into a paddle 
| with his foot, and he now gave it a kick to 
launch it on its brief voyage. Alec, hands in 
pockets, was walking up and down in the thin 
red mud of the earthen sidewalk, with a gloomy 
frown under his slouched black hat. 

**T say,” resumed Few, with hesitation, 
**sha’n’t 1 speak to Cap’n Humphreys about it?” 

‘“* No, thank you,” answered Alec, still frown- 
ing. 

““Well—no offense—I thought I'd name it 
to you.” 

Harrison Few had a profound respect for 
Alec M‘Call, as being a descendant of high- 
toned gentlemen, although he was now only 
| deputy-sheriff, with a curiously small income. 
He called him Alec and Mac, to be sure; but 
that was friendship—that was the Brownville 
way. He was himself called Hassy Few by 
| half his acquaintance. 

** All right; I am much obliged to you,” 
said the young man. ‘But I know my mo- 
| ther and sisters wouldn't have a Yankee in the 
house. I can’t blame them. Two brothers 
dead on the battle-field, vou know, and our 
buildings all burnt, and the plantation turned 
into a common, Not so much as a fence-rail 
left, by Jove!” 

‘Yes, there ’tis; it’s tough work forgiving. 
It’s a big lift for the stoutest kind of a Chris- 
| tian,” mused Few. After a minute he added, 
“Don’t you mean to start the old place again 
| some day ?” 
| **Of course. But we can’t do it till we can 

raise money to put up buildings. Hands won't 
sleep out of doors, you know. And they must 
have seed, too, and plows, and stock.” 

“Yes, there ’tis; hard to get a start. By 
| George! it was as much as we could do to set 
in to work up here, where Sherman never come. 
| Where he did come folks was broke up for a 
good while, of course.” 

‘*Where he did come he turned the country 
into old-field, as sure as you're born,” answered 
Alec. 

Like many another man Alec had two dia- 
lects—one for family life and choice society, 
|and one for converse with out-of-door com- 
rades; the former bearing the stamp of uni- 
versal English, and the latter colored with pro- 
vincialisms and alive with inchoate metaphor. 
| By-the-way, you must not infer from this local 
tang in his discourse that his manners were rus- 
| tie. They were graceful, self-possessed, digni- 
| fied, and not far from the ideal of lordly. He 
had never seen, to his knowledge, a better-born 
| gentleman than himself; nor did he believe 





The war | that there was any finer society in the world 


than that of his native district. 
At this moment Mr. Few’s eye -vas attracted 
by a female figure sitting in an open wagon on 
Although a 


This scowling at Yankees an’t a-go-| married man and corpulent, he had a keen eye 
It ‘ll keep out money and | for beauty in general, and never let a pretty 


| woman pass without refreshing himself with a 
| gaze. 
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““ Who's that, Mac?” he asked, nodding his | 
“She's a | 
right pretty gal, she is, and I don’t think I ever | 


head in the direction of the wagon. 


saw her befo’. 
way again.” 


Wait till she turns her face this the hospital at Dalton.” 


| 


a 
“You don’t remember me,” said Alec, ¢}, 
first to reach the point of recognition. 
“Yes, I do,” she answered. “You were j, 


** And you helped nurse me,” he added, put- 


The object of curiosity was in rusty black, a | ting out his hand. 


common enough attire in South Carolina at that | 
period; but there was that indescribable some- | 
thing in the outline and carriage by which youth | 
Yes, she was a 

stranger; the young man could tell by her back | 


proclaims itself to the eye. 


that she did not belong in the neighborhood; | 
he had served writs all over the district without | 
encountering that figure. And still it seemed 
to him that he had somewhere met it, and un- 
der pleasant cireumstances. The young lady 
looked persistently at the auctioneer, and thus 
kept her face turned from the two gazers at the 
new court-house. The wagon in which she sat 
was an old, shackling affair, with newly added 





sides of rough boards and a seat which had evi- 
dently been transplanted from some defunct | 
buggy. From the seat rose one of those huge | 
white umbrellas already described. In the aft- | 
er-part of the wagon were a few articles of stone- 
ware, a trunk, and a little fodder. 

The small bundles of corn husks and leaves 
had, of course, been brought for the benefit of 
the black mule who stood between the shafts ; 
but one of those Brownville cows who lie in 
wait to plunder country cattle was already reach- 
ing out her neck and tongue for the crisp deli- 
cacy. Finding it a little beyond her reach, she 
rose on her hind-legs, planted her fore-feet in 
the vehicle, and seized a couple of bundles. 
Startled by the noise, the young lady turned, 
cut at the intruder with her whip, and seemed 
half inclined to give chase. It was indeed a 
serious matter; scarcely half a dinner remained 
for the mule. At the sight of that face Alec 
M ‘Call sprang across the street. The cow went 
off at a gallop, with her plunder dangling from 
her mouth; but our young deputy-sheriff was 
neither beaten by her agility nor daunted by 
the absurdity of the adventure; he kept up the 
pursuit until one bundle dropped after the other ; 
then he brought both back to the wagon. 

‘“* Thank you, Sir,” said the young lady, show- 
ing a beautiful set of teeth. ‘* You have really 
done me a favor.” 

She was a brunette, with a clear, pale com- 
plexion, the blackest of eyes, and features of the 
statuesque type. She was extraordinarily hand- 
some, and would have been as nearly a perfect 
beauty as is ever seen, only that there was a 
little too much breadth to her cheek-bones and 
a little too much strength in her lower jaw. 
But even with these defects, even with the de- 
termined, Helen Mar-ish air which they gave 
her, she was wonderfully handsome. 

‘*T am happy to have obliged you,” answered 
Alec, raising his hat and bowing in a style 
which would not have put his grandiose father 
to shame could he have seen it. Then the two 
looked at each other, each thinking, ‘‘I have 
seen you somewhere.” 











| people may make peace, but I sha’n’t. 


| resumed, archly. 


“‘But you have forgotten my name,” she 
said, laughing again, with her hand in his. 
“Tt is Mollie Prater. Now you must tell me 
yours.” 

** Alec—” he began. 

““M‘Call,” she interrupted; ‘‘oh yes, Ale; 
M‘Cail.” 

It was pleasant to him to hear his name re- 
peated by those flexible rosy lips, and he con- 
tinued to hold her hand until she gently with- 
drew it. 

** And that was almost two years ago,” she 
said; “‘and then we still had hopes, and now 
we are conquered.” 

“ And ruined.” 

“Yes, and ruined. I never will forgive 
them,” she continued, with an excitement 
which made her face less pleasing. ‘ Other 
Tama 
Prater, and that is our way.” 

Alec’s countenance became sterner than was 
its wont, but he made no spoken reply. 

**You shouldn’t have forgotten a nurse,” she 
“However, I am changed, 
I suppose,” glancing at her rusty dress, ‘| 
was a school-girl then, and now I am a school- 
ma’am.” 

** And Iam a deputy-sheriff,” said he; “the 
deputy-sheriff of this district.” 

She burst into one of her quick, gay laughs. 
*¢TIsn’t it comical?” she said, ‘and horrible! 
What, sheriff here? Then we shall be neigh- 
bors. Don’t you see my trunk? I have just 
come on to be schoolma’am in the Baptist Fe- 
male College.” 

* Indeed !” exclaimed Alec, visibly gratified. 
**T wondered why you were here. I supposed 
you were going through to take the railroad for 
the low country. But is your father living in 
the district? I haven’t heard of him.” 

**Of course you wouldn’t hear of him in the 
district,” she said, with a laugh which seemed 
slightly forced. ‘‘ Georgia doesn’t belong to 
your district.” 

‘* Well, you have had a long journey—for 
such a wagon as this.” 

**You mustn't laugh at my wagon, Sir; it is 
my best. Ah! there comes my driver; now I 
must go. You will call on me, I hope. I am 
going to live in the college, like a good, sedate, 
responsible schoolma’am.” 

**T thank you,” said Alec. ‘I certainly 
shall come to see you. Good-morning.” 

With a slight suspicion that she wanted just 
at that moment to get rid of him, and with the 
glimpse of a reminiscence that he had seen that 
same old negro driver somewhere in the dis- 
trict, he made his bow and returned to the 
steps of the new court-house, But almost 
immediately these ideas were lost in thinking 
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how handsome she was, and how pleasant it 
would be to see her frequently. 

In a few days he found that to see Mollie 
Prater was very pleasant. He took his sisters 
to the college, and then Mollie called upon his 
mother. 

“| wish I could board with you, Mrs, M‘Call,” 
said the young lady before many days of this ac- 
quaintanceship had elapsed. ‘It would be so 
much jollier than at the college!” 

““T wish you could,” sighed the impover- 
ished lady. ‘*We seem to get no boarders, 
and what we are to do soon I don’t know. I 
beg your pardon, my dear. We are in such 
straits that I can’t help thinking of making 
money.” 

‘Can't we hunt up some boarders?” said 
Mollie. ‘Il tell you what we'll do: Sophie 
and I will burn somebody’s house, and make 
them go out to boarding.” 

“Yes, and Alec will arrest us,” answered 
Sophie M‘Call, a sweet-faced blonde of twen- 
ty. ‘Alec is perfectly awful on a sense of 
duty. You would arrest us and put us in jail, 
wouldn't you, Alec ?” 

‘Ah! this is too sober a business to joke 
about,” said the young man, with something 
like a groan. ‘‘I believe that women never 
do feel properly given over to poverty so long 
as they have a man in the house.” 

‘*Mamma does,” responded Sophie. ‘She 
does take it to heart in a style that nobody can 
find any fault with.” 

Both Sophie M‘Call and Mollie Prater were 
in calico dresses, cut and made by themselves. 
Neither of them had a silk; Sophie had a silk 
apron, and Mollie had an old bombazine; but 
that was all their finery. 

“Yes, I do take it to heart,” almost whim- 
pered pale Mrs. M‘Call, pressing one hand 
against the thin blonde hair, streaked with 
gray, which only partially hid her sunken tem- 
ples. ‘‘If we don’t have some boarders in an- 
other month we must come down to corn meal. 
Here we all are, living on Alec.” 

The son rose and paced the room rapidly. 
He was willing to bear his burden; but then 
he was not bearing it; he could not. His few 
hardly-earned, uncertain dollars a month would 
not support himself, his mother, Sophie, and his 
other sister Grace. 

“Mother, we must give up this nonsense,” 
he said, stopping short and facing her. ‘‘We 
must take in those Yankees. ‘They were at 
Hassy Few again to-day for a boarding-place. 
The three will pay us sixty dollars a month, 
and the profit on that will keep us from starv- 
ing. What do you say, mother?” 

“‘T agree with you, Alec,” answered Mrs. 
M‘Call, while her two daughters simply whis- 
pered bitterly, “‘ Yankees!” 

Alec looked at Mollie Prater with a serious 
air which claimed her advice. 

** Yes, I suppose you must do it,” she said in 
answer. “You must try to live off the enemy ; 
it is all there is left. Only I do hope you will 


? 





keep on hating them. I can't bear that any 
Southerner should ever have any feeling for 
them but hatred.” 

‘*Mamma, if we do get a boarder, you must 
give me a handkerchief,” put in Grace, a rosy, 
jolly girl of thirteen. ‘‘I haven't but two left, 
and they are right shabby.” 

**Don’t be so absurd, Grace,” replied Mrs. 
M‘Call. ‘If you want a handkerchief, make 
one. There must be an old chemise some- 
where.” 

‘* No, there isn’t, ma. I cut up the last one 
for handkerchiefs the day we made Chloe a 
dress out of the red damask curtains.” 

** Well, don’t pester me now,” implored the 
heavy-laden mistress of the family. “Try to 
think of saving, instead of spending.” 

‘** But what will you do, Mollie?” asked So- 
phie. ‘‘You mustn’t stop coming here, and you 
may meet these creatures.” 

‘* If I meet them I'll behave myself, and not 
throw plates at them. I'll remember that we 
can’t afford to break the plates. Seriously, I 
will be civil.” 

“That is right,” was Alec’s cordial com- 
ment. ‘If we can’t help our feelings, we can 
govern our manners. I surrendered with Joe 
Johnston, and that ended the war for me. I 
don’t love Yankees, but I stand by my word. 
If I meet them, I will treat them well; and if 
I act with them, I'll do it like a gentleman. 
That is just where I stand.” 

‘But you mustn’t act with them,” insisted 
Mollie. 

‘*I may have to do it. Suppose the post 
commandant should call on me to aid him in 
some arrest ?” 

‘* Get around it,” persisted the beautiful rebel, 
her eyes becoming almost defiant at the word 
“ arrest.” 

“No, no,” answered Alec, shaking his head. 
“T’ve sworn to be faithful in future to the 
United States. Word of honor! word of a 
gentleman!” 

“Ah, that is going too far; I don’t like 
that,” she continued, warmly; then, suddenly 
quelling her excitement of manner, ‘‘ Well, go 
and hunt your Yankees.” 

James Humphreys, captain of a company in 
a New England volunteer regiment, was a man 
of twenty-eight, no profession, moderate for- 
tune, studious tastes, good breeding, and good 
breed. His two lieutenants, Jackson and Jones, 
had fought their way up from the ranks, and 
were farmers’ boys who had attained their pres- 
ent social polish as clerks in country groceries. 
All three were tired of soldiering, tired of mess- 
ing, and longed for the amenities of civil life, 
and especially for feminine society. Hence 
their persistent effort to obtain board in a re- 
spectable Brownville household. 

Their first meal with the M‘Calls was rather 
a grave and even solemn affair. The ladies, 
who had all cried that morning over ‘‘ the lost 
cause,” the ruined fortune, and the fallen sons 
of the family, sat down opposite the blue uni- 
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forms with an emotion which even Second Lieu- 
tenant Jones was able to guess of; and at the 
same time were, woman-like, anxious as to the 
proper serving of their table, and mortified over 
some of its napkin and crockery shortcomings. 
The two junior officers, always in awe of their 
captain, and stricken with bashfulness before 
the feminine M‘Calls, ate with soldierly speed 
and in strenuous silence. Humphreys, fearful 
of hurting Southern sensibilities, trod charily 
and delicately in the conversation. The most 
noticeable circumstance of the occasion was, 
that all three guests glanced so often at Sophie 
M‘Call as to put the girl’s cheeks in a flame 
long before the close of the entertainment. 
The poor fellows had not sat down to table with 
a young lady before for years, and they could 
not help enjoying the consciousness of such a 
sweet propinquity with ravenousness, and, in 
short, were in a condition to fall in love on the 
smallest known provocation. It was evident 
enough that they had no desire to be Vandals 
in the eyes of Sophie M‘Call. 

‘*You have got a beau, Sophie,” giggled 
Grace, as soon as they had left the room. 
‘You have got three.” 

** Wasn't it perfectly outrageous ?” answered 
Sophie. ‘* How like idiots they did stare!” 

But she cast a look at the one parlor mirror 
which remained in the family, and was not at 
heart so furious as she seemed. Her mother 
glanced at her and wondered whether she should 
have to keep nunnery as well as boarding-house. 
A Yankee for a son-in-law? Well, that could 


be borne; she had sunk very low in pride and 
pugnacity of late, had Mrs. Colonel M‘Call; | 
but he must prove himself a Yankee of charac- 
ter and property before he could have Sophie. 


Thig trial, however, was not to be. A Sat- 
urday soon came on which Mollie Prater was 
caught at the M‘Call house by a storm of rain, 


and had to stay to tea with the three Goths, or | 


Vandals, whichever they might be. Captain 
Humphreys, an undersized man, with blue eyes 
and light complexion, was overwhelmed by the 
beauty of this tall, full-formed, dazzling bru- 
nette, and exerted himself with so much earn- 
estness and cleverness to please her that the 
girl more than fulfilled her promise to behave 
herself. She talked with the barbarians, played 
whist, euchre, and muggins with them, and did 
not refuse the Captain’s company when he sent 
for a buggy and offered to drive her home. 
From that evening the dominion and danger of 
Sophie M‘Call were over. 

**You have cut me out,” she said. 
right shabby of you, only I don’t care.” 

“IT suppose you don’t. I suppose you care 
about it as little as Ido. But, Sophie, I mean 
to make it a matter of some importance to him. 
I mean to make him propose, and refuse him.” 

“Oh!” said Sophie. She did not approve 
of the idea; she was kind-hearted, and had a 
high sense of honor; in short, she thought it 
was ‘rather mean in Mollie.” 

“Tt is a woman's only revenge,” continued 


“Tt is 


Mollie. ‘‘And I do hate these people—oh, | 
do! Ido!” 

As Sophie was still indisposed to either as. 
sent or object the dialogue dropped. But the 
flirtation which now opened between Captain 
Humphreys and Mollie Prater gave rise to com- 
plications which the young lady had not fore. 
seen, and worried her more than she ever con- 
fessed to her confidante. The main trouble 
was that Alec M‘Call became jealous of the 
Vandal, and as a consequence began to think 
himself seriously in love with Mollie. The hu- 
man heart, at léast when it is of the male gen- 
der, frequently works in this absurd fashion. 

**I know it is tonsense,” thought this young 
deputy-sheriff, glancing at his homespun suit jn 
hopes that the beggarly spectacle might make 
him rational, ‘I know I can’t support a wife. 
But confound the Captain!” 

He had one advantage over his rival; he 
could call on the lady at the college, where she 
would not have dared receive a Yankee; ani 
of this superiority he availed himself, driven 
by that “stirring of the blood” which benefits 
the race at the cost of so much trouble to the 
individual, Mollie was courted at one end of 
the village by Alec, and at the other by Cap- 
tain Humphreys. ‘The situation was pleasant, 
as any woman can imagine; but still it had 
its embarrassments, and demanded much seri- 
ous reflection. What was she eventually to do 
with these two lovers? Should she refuse them 
both, or take—which? If Alec were able to 
work his plantation, or even if he had not his 
;mother and sisters on his hands, she would 
have had no hesitations; but she knew as well 
as he that it would be pauperism for him to 
marry at present, or perhaps for years to come ; 
and being a clear-headed puss, she was able to 
judge somewhat according to knowledge. At 
| times the Captain was very attractive to her 
womanly ambition. He was a gentleman in 
his manners; he was well educated, even to 
the point of some fashionable accomplish- 
ments; and, what was decidedly telling, he 
was evidently deep in love with her. But the 
great point in his favor was that he could cer- 
tainly support her. Ah, what a temptation that 
was to a young lady in a community that was 
“dead broke!” She thought of her father, 
struggling to feed his family on a hired planta- 
tion consisting mainly of ‘‘ old-field,” and she 
guessed shrewdly that, notwithstanding his serv- 
ice in the Confederate army, he would not re- 
ject a Yankee son-in-law who could lend him 
|money. Yet, at times it was very pleasant to 
| think of marrying Captain Humphreys and liv- 
| ing stylishly in some Northern city. You could 
| see this occasionally in her manner toward the 

Vandal, 

‘* Tt seems to me that you have got over your 
hatred for Yankees,” said Alec to her on one 
of the days when jealousy fade life a burden 
to him. 

‘**T don’t know what you mean, Sir,” she re- 

| plied, tartly. Her indignation at this inter- 
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ference was all the greater because the remark 
had struck her in the midst of one of those | 
fascinating reveries about Northern life. Alec 
made no reply, but looked exceedingly bitter, 
feeling that da donna @ mobile, She saw his | 
misery, guessed that it was for her sake, and 
softened toward him. 

‘*See here, Alec,” she said, gently, ‘‘do you 
think that a Southern lady should be uncivil to | 
these people ?” 

“Qh, it’s all right,” he answered, rising and 
pacing the room, painfully conscious of his own 
feebleness and folly. ‘*No, I don’t think so. 
This non-intercourse idea is stuff. You mustn't 
mind me. Imeantnothing. But it’s horrible 
to be so poor,” he continued, rushing on to show 
that he did mean something. ‘To be bank- 
rupt and beggarly ard a deputy-sheriff and have 
no home but a boarding-house kept by one’s 
mother! I tell you, Miss Prater, that I some- 
times wish I had been killed in the war. No 
outlook—no chance ahead—nothing but life- 
long bankruptcy! I suppose you know that 
our plantation was mortgaged to its full value 
before the war, and that there isn’t one proba- 
bility in a thousand of redeeming it.” 

He felt now a little relieved; he had done, 
as he thought, what was honorable; he had let 
her know that he would marry her if he could, 
and that he could not. In reality he had, un- 
consciously to himself, made-a powerful appeal | 
to her heart. It was such an appeal as would | 
be perilous to nine young ladies ‘out of ten; and 
if he had proposed at that moment to Mollie 
Prater she would have taken him. An hour 
later, riding by himself on some errand of jus- 
tice, this high-toned gentleman of twenty-three 
reflected that his conduct had not been alto- 
gether chivalrous, and felt much remorse of 
conscience over his selfish folly. 

“T have no business to stand in the way of 
her luck,” he thought. ‘‘ She is a lucky girl to 
have such a fellow as Humphreys after her. 
He’s a good fellow and a gentleman, if he is a 
Yankee; and he can support such a splendid 
girl in a style worthy of her; and I am a poor 
miserable dog, who can only offer a kennel. I 
have talked my last nonsense to her, word of 
honor! word of a gentleman!” 

Strengthened in soul by these magical words, 
so much more of a spell in the South than in 
the North, he thereafter avoided Mollie as much 
as was consistent with civility, and in her pres- 
ence bore himself like a mere acquaintance. 
It was a terrible thing to see the Captain sedu- 
lously advancing his courtship ; but he endured 
it according to his ideal of a “ chivalrous South- 
ron,” who was also a M‘Call. " What made the 
matter worse was that Humphreys did not sus- 
pect his state of mind, and frequently talked to 
him about Miss Prater. 

“She is the most brilliant brunette that I ever 
saw,” said the enamored Goth. ‘‘By Jove! 
I don’t think there’s another such pair of eyes 
in the United States. And such a superbly 
moulded face! it’s almost perfect Greek. Just 


| little too strongly marked about the cheek- 
bones and the lower jaw. But I like it all the 
| better for that; it shows character, don’t you 
| think so?” 

| ** Yes,” admitted Alec, who had sometimes 
suspected that Miss Mollie possessed a trifle too 
| much character. 

| « By-the-way, do you know any thing of her 

family ” inquired the C aptain, not yet alto- 
| gether deprived of forethought. 

| “Idon’t. Her father was colonel of a Geor- 
| gia regiment, but I never saw him. I under- 
stand that he used to run a large plantation.” 

‘«They must have been nice people, ” persist- 
ed the infatuated soldier. ‘‘The young lady 
shows breeding. The fact is that it is almost 
impossible for such a perfectly formed woman 
to appear ill-bred.” 

‘* When are you going to take a trip with me 
into the mountains, Captain?” inquired Alec, 
unable to talk comfortably about Miss Prater. 

‘**T really don’t know when I can get away,” 
answered Humphreys, who had been quite anx- 
ious for such an expedition a month previous, 

Meantime Mollie had her talks about the 
Captain, not so much impelled thereto by the 
| necessities of her heart as by the gossips of the 
| Village. ‘I hear that this commandant is play- 

| ing the amiable to you, Miss Prater,” said one 
| of her married acquaintance. Mrs. De Gama 

| Cobb, a refugee from Pensacola, was a dumpy, 
| bullet- headed, dark-skinned person, with the 
blackest of eyes, a sheet of wavy black hair 
growing low on her forehead, and a downy black 
mustache. Her speech was rapid, her gestures 
ready and energetic, her whole style as unlike 
the Northern idea of what is American as is 
possible. Yet her family had been two hundred 
years on American soil, “ You will excuse me 
for being so frank with you,” she added, “ but 
I hope there is nothing in the scandal.” : 

“Of course not,” replied Mollie, coloring with 
a desire to slap Mrs. De Gama Cobb for the in- 
terference, and especially for that word ‘‘ scan- 
dal.” 

‘* Of course not,” echoed the Floridiana, sar- 
castically. “Oh, that is an old history! All 
young ladies say of course not. But what I 
want to know is the truth. I don’t care to hear 
commonplaces.” 

**Mrs. Cobb, what business is it of yours?” 
demanded Mollie, unable longer to keep her 
temper. 

‘*Tt is my business, Miss Prater. You are a 
young lady all alone, without natural protectors 
at hand. Your father and mother are distant. 
I have taken an interest in you. I have re- 
ceived you. It is my business.” 

“Then, Mrs. Cobb, I wish that for once you 
would not mind your business. I can take 
care of myself. I am twenty-one years old, and 
even my father could not control me in this mat- 
ter, and I certainly shall not let myeelt be con- 
trolled by others.” 

“ But have you no regard for society—for the 
proprieties—for patriotism ?” cried Mrs. Cobb, 
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in a furious twitter, as if she were a very large | 
and very angry canary-bird. “ Marry a Yan- | 
kee! A Southern girl marry a Yankee! ‘The | 
daughter of a Confederate colonel marry a | 
Yankee! Oh, Miss Prater! you are not the | 
person I took you up for!” 

“If you have taken me up I wish you would 
let me down again,” said Mollic. ‘* And as| 
for marrying a Yankee, who said that I was 
going to do it? Really, Mrs. Cobb, you—but 
I won't talk on the subject—good-morning, Ma- 
dame.” 

“I don’t comprehend how the principal of 
the college can put up with such things,” was 
Madame’s parting shot. 

“T should like to see him interfere,” answered 
Mollie, from her distance. 

Mrs. De Gama Cobb’s quarrels amounted to 
nothing. The little Spanish bantam had squab- 
bled with nearly every lady in the village, and 
then had been immediately as friendly as be- 
fore, but also as ready for another spurring 
match, Mollie had heretofore fought her in a 
joking humor; but this subject of the Yankee 
beau had become a sore one; and then, ladies 
have their cross days. 

Not long after the above affair Captain 
Humphreys managed to have a private inter- 
view with his hostess. 

** Mrs. M‘Call—excuse me, Madame—some- 
thing of importance to say to you,” he stam- 
mered. 

The lady looked at him anxiously, fearing 
that her table had given dissatisfaction, and that 
she might be about to lose her only boarders. 
ller affairs were already prospering meekly un- 
der their regular payments, Only that morn- 
ing she had bought additional crockery at an 
auction, and would no longer be obliged to bor- 
row dishes to supply her rare transients. 

“Tt is through you, Madame,” continued the 
officer, ‘‘that I have been happy enough to 
make the acquaintance of Miss Prater.” 

** Ah!” said Mrs. M‘Call to herself, and went 
off on three trains of thought at once. One 
was that a Mrs. Humphreys would be another 
boarder; the second was, ‘‘I am glad of this, 
for it saves Alec ;” the third was woman’s sym- 
pathy with a love affair. 

‘*For that reason,” said the Captain, ‘‘and 
as she has no relations here, I feel bound to 
consider you her protector, and to say to you 
that I wish to make her my wife. I can give 
you proofs that, aside from my salary, I am able 
to support her; and—and—” 

In short, the commandant of the post found 
it difficult to say all that he wanted; and Mrs. 
M‘Call, pitying a lover, however much he might 
be a Yankee, came to his assistance. 

**T understand you, Sir. But I can say so 
little! Really, I can not consider myself very 
much responsible for this young lady. I know 
little of her, except that she was kind to my 
son in hospital.” 

“And you will not object to my speaking to 
her?” demanded the Captain, who had a vague 
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idea that every body south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line might have a right to object to his 
marrying Miss Prater. , 

‘*No, I will not—I can not. How can I re- 
fuse, or consent? Really, Captain Humphreys, 
you must not make me responsible.” . 

“Oh no, Madame! I did not think of such 
a thing. I only wished not to make you re- 
sponsible—to warn you, or at least—but per- 
haps I have blundered. At all events, I am so 
obliged to you!” 

He was a little confused in his statements, 
but Mrs. M‘Call thought none the worse of him 
for that. She appreciated the delicacy of his 
intentions in warning her of what he proposed, 
and she closed the interview by saying, ‘ Al- 
though I can do nothing for you, or against 
you, you have my kind wishes,” 

So the next time Mollie came to tea there 
was & mysterious vacuum formed around her 
and the Captain. Alec, ruthlessly informed of 
what was to take place, went off in dire misery 
to prowl in the outskirts of the village and curse 
his stars by the light of another’s moon. Sophie 
and Grace got away to their bedroom and whis- 
pered in the cold about the solemnity that was 
transacting by the parlor fire. Mrs. M‘Call put 
on her hat and shawl and ran across the garden 
to the Baptist prayer-meeting. 

** Miss Prater,” the Captain commenced, ab- 
ruptly, ‘“‘I wish that you knew me better.” 

There was a shake in his voice which, told 
her what was coming, and she felt herself trem- 
ble a little. 

‘*For then,” he pursued, recovering his 
steadiness—‘ then you would be better able to 
judge of what I am about to say to you. | 
wish to make you my wife.” 

Never did a young lady think more seriously 
and energetically than did Mollie during the 
few seconds of silence which followed this dec- 
laration. For the last time—once for all— 
should it be? Should she accept him, be com- 
fortable for life, be taken care of and supported, 
be well dressed and stylish, be the mistress of 
ahome? Or should she seize this opportunity 
of wreaking the vengeance of her section and 
her family, and, indeed, of her own heart, on a 
Yankee ? 

“See here, Captain Humphreys,” she said, 
pausing and facing the unhappy man, who was 
doomed to misery, whether accepted or rejected. 
** You are good enough for me; you are every 
bit good enough. If you were a Southerner, 
with half your advantages, [ would marry you. 
But you ure not. You are of a race that I hate. 
I hate your government and your uniform and 
your flag. I neVer told you so before, because 
I wanted to tell it you at this moment. Don’t 
speak, Sir. There is no moving me; I am a 
Prater—I tell you, I am a Prater. When we 
hate, we hate for life. Well, Sir, I refuse you. 
Now will you please to leave me alone? Good- 
by, Sir.” 

It was melodramatic, and irrational, and nm 
nice; but it crushed the Captain, and he went. 
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A VISIT TO THE FRENCH CORPS 
LEGISLATIF. 


HE perspective of the magnificent Place 
de la Concorde, at the entrance of the 
Champs Elysées, in the centre of which the 
obelisk of Luxor rises with proud gracefulness, 
is bordered on the north and south by two im- 
posing structures in the Greek style of archi- 
tecture. On the north, at the end of the short 
Rue Royale, there rises on a broad foundation 
the beautiful church consecrated to St. Magda- 
len, and briefly called La Madeleine. On the 
south, the eyes of the beholder fall on a some- 
what lower and smaller building, whose front 
is formed by a magnificent portico surmounted 
by a triangular roof, but whose symmetry is 
sorely marred by two wings attached to its 
sides without regard to architectural beauty. 
This building is not a very ancient one. It 
was erected about a hundred and fifty years 
ago; hence it is one of the youngest of those 





Parisian structures which have become famous 
in history. But the history of this building is 
a very stormy and eventful one, and he who 
undertakes to write it must write the parlia- | 
mentary history of France, from the Council of 

Five Hundred down to the present time; for | 
this building is the Palais Bourbon, where, for | 
seventy years past, the representative assem- | 
blies of all French régimes held their sessions. | 
Here met the Council of Five Hundred and the | 
legislative bodies of the Consulate and First 

Empire, the Jntrouvables of the Restoration, the | 
Bourgeoisie Chambers of the July monarchy, 
the Constituent and Legislative Assemblies of 
the Republic, until, finally, the submissive uni- 
versal suffrage of the Second Empire sent its 
equally submissive representatives to the halls 
of the Palais Bourbon. 

Here genuine and sham parliamentary sys- 
tems were carried into effect; here the most | 
complete digest of laws since the time of the 
ancient Romans was debated and adopted; 
here Benjamin Constant, Royer-Collard, Ber- | 
ryer, Thiers, Guizot, Odilon Barret, and other 
illustrious parliamentarians achieved their ora- | 
torical triumphs; stormy political debates al- | 
ternated with soporific financial discussions, | 
and, at one time, riotous crowds rushed into | 
the session-hall, where another throne was | 
sinking in ruins. The Palais Bourbon, with 
the memories connected with it, is the most elo- | 


| ence. 


recent from the reigns of Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X., while the interior, especially the 
Hall of Sessions, has undergone a great many 
changes since that time. Since 1722 the prop- 
erty of the Condés, it passed, after that illus- 
trious family became extinct, into the hands 
of the Duke d’Aumale, who, after a part of the 
building had been sold to the King already in 
1817 for the sum of 5,500,000 francs, disposed on 
the 30th of June, 1830, of the rest of the property 
to the same purchaser, who had rented it from 
1815 to 1827 for 124,000 frances a year, and, 
until 1848, spent eighteen mjjlion francs for re- 
pairs, alterations, and decorations of the build- 
ing. The Council of Five Hundred, which 
commenced its sessions in the Palais Bourbon 
on the 26th of Brumaire in the year VI., was 
the first Assembly that used the hall for legis- 
lative purposes. 

The beautiful peristyle on the river side, 
with its twelve Corinthian pillars, in front of 
which are to be seen eighteen steps, each a 
hundred feet wide, was constructed from draw- 


| ings by Poyet ; but the bass-relief in the fronton 


has since then undergone several changes, in- 
asmuch as it was repeatedly by no means in 
keeping with the tendencies prevailing in the 
country. At first it represented the Emperor 
Napoleon distributing the flags which had been 
taken from the Russians at the battle of Aus- 
terlitz, and then it was an allegorical glorifica- 
tion of the Constitution, while it now shows us 


Law, supported by Strength and Justice, and 
offering protection to Opulence, Art, and Sci- 


On the other hand, the six colossal 
statues, standing on their enormous pedestals 
and greatly disfiguring the place in front of the 
large perron, were not disturbed amidst all the 


| revolutionary storms that shook the country to 
| its foundations. 


They represent Justice, Wis- 
dom, and the French Jurists and Statesmen, 
L’Hospital, Daguesseau, Colbert, and Sully; 
and it was, perhaps, solely owing to their lack 
of merit as works of art that they did not share 
the fate of the bass-reliefs. The walls of the 
building inclose at the present time a number 
of court-yards and small gardens, corridors and 
marble staircases, the official. residences of the 
officers of the Corps Legislatif, and many large 
and small halls, some of which are furnished 
and decorated in the most gorgeous style, and 
adorned with rare works of art. Especially is 
this the case in the magnificent apartments of 


quent monument of modern French history, | the President of the Corps Legislatif, where 
and, withal, a valuable illustration of the na-| M. Schneider, the present Speaker, gives his 
tional character of the French people. | brilliant parties every two weeks, as long as the 
However, we do not intend to enter here into | Assembly is in session. 
speculations concerning the history and char-| Among the fine halls of the Palais three de- 
acter of the French people, but, after casting | serve particular mention: the Hall of Peace, 
a rapid glance at the building, we will enter it, | decorated with one of Horace Vernet’s largest 
ascend to the gallery, and witness the important | and best paintings, and with the statues of 
debate which is to take place in the hall of the | Mirabeau, Malesherbes, Bailly, and Foy; the 
Corps Legislatif. ‘The time, as will be seen, is | Conference Hall, now used as a reading-room, 
a few months back. |and containing a very complete collection of 
The most ancient parts of the building date | journals friendly to the Second Empire; and 
from the beginning of the last century, the most | the so-called Salle des Pas perdus, a beautiful 
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marble hall communicating with the Hall of 
Sessions. The refreshment-room, the celebrated | 
Buvette, which played so singular a part in the | 
parliamentary history of the Restoration and | 
the July monarchy that General Foy said he | 
was justified in dividing the representatives into | 
‘** ceux qui prennent, et ceux qui comprennent,” has 
lost much of its importance since the members | 
of the Corps Legislatif have become so submiss- 
ive to the Imperial Government that there is 
no need for the latter to win over reluctant 
members of the Legislature by copious libations 
of Champagne ang Madeira, to which the min- 
isters of Charles X. and Louis Philippe resorted 
oftentimes in order to obtain majorities for their 
pet measures. 

It is one o’clock p.m. The galleries are al- 
ready well filled, although the sitting will not 
commence until half past two. Jules Favre 
and other members of the Left intend to debate 
their interpellation on the affairs of Italy and 
Germany, and it is expected that all the lead- 
ing members of the Chamber will participate in | 
the discussion. Before the parliamentary battle | 
opens let us cast a glance on the battle-field, | 
the hall of the Chamber. 

It forms a large semi-rotunda of grave and 
imposing appearance. Nineteen Ionic col- 
umns of beautiful red marble, standing on high | 
stucco pedestals, support the slightly-arched 
ceiling. Between the columns are two tiers of | 
galleries destined for the public. In the niches 
of the wall forming the diameter of the semi- 
circle are to be seen allegorical statues of Lib- 
erty and Order, and between them we behold, | 
to our surprise, a large green curtain. It cov- 
ers a large painting which represents Louis | 
Philippe taking the oath on the Constitution, | 
on the 9th of August, 1830, and which quietly 
awaits here the time when it may be restored 
to light. A marble tablet above it bears the | 
inscription, ‘‘ Vox populi vox Dei,” which Na- | 
poleon ordered to be substituted in the room of 
the former inscription, ‘* Charte—1830 ;” and | 
the statues of Liberty and Order are surmount- | 
ed by two medallions bearing the ominous date, 
“1 Décembre, 1852.” 

In front of the veiled painting, on a broad 
estrade flanked by steps on either side, is to be 
seen the President's seat, a very elegant arm- 
chair covered with green velvet, and standing 
behind a handsome rosewood desk tastefully | 
mounted with ivory and bronze ornaments. 
The most conspicuous object on this desk is an 
enormous silver bell, fixed on it in such a man- | 
ner that, as soon as the President touches it, it | 
sends forth a sound so loud and sonorous as to | 
drown the most tumultuous noise on the floor. | 
Behind the President’s arm-chair is another 
desk, where his private secretary arranges the 
documents, bills, amendments, and reports which | 
are to be laid before the Chamber. On both | 
sides of the President’s desk, but several feet 
lower down, are the seats of the secretaries of 
the Corps Legislatif, while in front of the Pres- 
ident the tribune occupies the place where, from 





peror. 
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1852 down to 1867, the ministers and govern. 
ment commissioners had their seats. The trih- 
une, however, is by no means the famous one 
that was used during Louis Philippe’s reign, by 
a new one, made from a pattern constructed }yy 
the Emperor himself. It is sufficiently wide. 
but, as the beholder sees at a glance, not deep 
enough—a circumstance which has given rise to 
a great many jokes at the expense of the Em- 
In front of the tribune, on the floor of 
the hall, stands a table covered with green baize, 
at which the four writers of the so-called Ana- 
lytical Report, which is published in all the daily 
papers except the Moniteur, discharge theft ar- 
duous duties. They note down the gist of ey- 
ery speech, not phonographically, but in long- 
hand, a labor which of course requires a great 
deal of experience and skill, and a marvelously 
quick pen. Each of these reporters writes for 
a quarter of an hour, when he is relieved by 
one of his colleagues, whom he relieves in his 
turn after the same lapse of time. 

On both sides of the tribune, about three feet 
above the floor, are fixed two very small and 
narrow boards, on which the phonographers 


| pen their short-hand report, standing, and their 


faces turned to the speaker. They relieve one 
another every five minutes, and the relieved 
reporter hastens at once to a table in a corner 
of the hall, where he writes out his notes in 
long-hand. As soon as he has finished a page 
a messenger carries it to the printing-office of 
the Moniteur, situated at no great distance from 
the Palais Bourbon. ‘There it is set up with- 
out delay, and the proof is immediately sent to 
the speaker, so that the latter, when he de- 
scends from the tribune after addressing the 
Chamber for some length of time, is certain to 
find on his desk the proof of the first installment 
of his speech. 

In the centre of the hall there is an open 
space, around which the seats of the members 
rise amphitheatrically. There are nine tiers 
of them, one above another; the seats are cov- 
ered with crimson cloth, and each member has 
before him a small desk, furnished with writing 
materials, a pen-knife, and a wooden paper- 
cutter, with which the members of the majority 
often make such a hideous noise in order to 
drown the voices of the Opposition speakers. 
Soft carpets cover all parts of the floor, so that 
even the heaviest footsteps are entirely inaudi- 
ble in the hall. 

Half an hour has elapsed. The hall is empty 
as yet; only a few Auissiers, in black dress-coats 
and knee-breeches, armed with long gala 
swords, and with silver chains about their necks, 
laughing and chatting with each other, sit on 
the front seats of the members. In the mean 
time every seat has been occupied in the gal- 
leries; the fair sex is numerously represented, 
and among the gentlemen we see some abbés in 


| their black cassocks, and two or three cardinals 
| in their crimson robes. 
|lery, on the right hand of the President, we 
‘notice the red fez of the Turkish embassador ; 


In the diplomatic gal- 
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the striking head of Prince Metternich; the | 


grave, thoughtful face of General Dix; Count 


yon der Goltz, the Prussian minister; and | 


many other foreign diplomatists. 

At length the clocks on both sides of the 
president's desk strike two. The folding-doors 
are thrown open, the representatives of the 
French people pour in dense crowds into the 
hall, and assemble there in groups, laughing, 
chatting, and gesticulating in the most ani- 
mated manner. <A sonorous bass voice, issuing 
from one of the groups, falls on our ears; on 
looking down we see that it is that of a stout, 
bald-headed gentleman with very round face 
and light-colored whiskers. This gentleman 
is no other than the famous M. Baroche, Min- 
ister of Justice, and Keeper of the Great Seal, 
one of the chief pillars of the Empire, but, ow- 
ing to his stern, forbidding manners, decidedly 
unpopular with all sides of the Chamber. He 
was born in Paris in 1802, and, like most of his 
colleagues, was a member of the bar before ob- 
taining a seat in the Cabinet. He espoused 
the cause of Louis Napoleon already at an ear- 
ly day, signed on the 9th of June, 1851, the 
decree removing General Changarnier, and pro- 
claimed, after the coup d'état, the result of the 
popular yote on the plébiscite. Afterward he 
became First Vice-President, and then Vresi- 
dent of the Council of State, until, iu 1863, he 
was appointed to the office which he still holds. 

Ten minutes may have elapsed again, when 
M. Schneider, the President of the Chamber, 
preceded by two huissiers, repairs to his seat. 
No sooner has he taken the chair than a great 
many members surround him to shake hands 
with him, and to inform him of their wishes in 
reference to to-day’s sitting. The two Auissiers 
have meanwhile taken a position behind his 
chair, where they begin to shout incessantly, 
“A vos places, messieurs! Allez a vos pluces, 
sil vous plait! La séance va commencer! En 
place, messieurs, s’il vous plait !” 

The members, however, take no notice what- 
ever of these pressing appeals, but remain 
standing and continue chatting until, finally, at 
half past two, the President resolves to come 
to the assistance of his poor, vainly-shouting 
huissiers. He rings his bell for several minutes, 
and shouts out likewise, ‘*‘ En place, messieurs, 
nous allons commencer la séance!” His request, 
of course, exerts more effect than the appeals 
of his subordinates, and the members go at 
least to their seats; but the private conversa- 
tions are immediately resumed, and the sitting 
opens amidst so loud a hum as if a thousand 
bees were buzzing in the hall. In the mean 
time one of the secretaries has risen at his 
desk, and feigns to read the journal of the last 
sitting; but, in reality, he only turns over the 
leaves, and quickly resumes his seat. The 
President then rings his bell again, states the 
order of the day, and declares that M. Garnier- 
Pagés has the floor, an announcement which at 
length puts a stop to the noise in the hall. 

From the benches of the Left there descends 





now an old gentleman, looking precisely like 
a very pedantic college professor. His tall, 
gaunt, and slightly bent form is wrapped in a 
loose coat reaching down beyond his knees; a 
standing collar of unusual length and shape 
protrudes far beyond his pointed face, and his 
long gray hair flows down to his shoulders. 
This odd-looking old gentleman is M. Garnier- 
Pagés, a most estimable character, formerly a 
broker at Marseilles, then Mayor of Paris, and 
Minister of Finance under the Republic of 
1848, which he was compelled, greatly against 
his will, to render unpopular by imposing the 
famous 45 centimes tax. After ascending the 
tribune he begins his speech in a hollow sepul- 
chral tone, and accompanies it incessantly with 
the same strange gesture, striking the railing 
with his right hand, and at the same time 
slightly bending his knees. He attacks the 
policy of the Government in regard to the Ro- 
man question with unsparing severity, and 
nearly every sentence he utters excites loud 
bursts of indignation in the Centre and on the 
Right. 

While he delivers his speech, which the two 
huissiers accompany with incessant shouts of 
‘* Silence! Messieurs, faites silence, s'il vous 
plait!” we will take a look at some of his hon- 
orable colleagues. There are two peculiarities 
which can not fail to arrest our attention from 
the first—the large number of bald-headed gen- 
tlemen occupying seats on the floor, and the 
small red ribbons adorning the button-holes of 
most of them. As for the bald heads, they 
predominate in all parts of the Chamber; but 
the red ribbons are wanting on the benches of 
the extreme Left, so that the empty button- 
holes of the Opposition members present quite 
a distinguished appearance in contrast with 
those of the members on the Government side, 
nearly all of whom are officers or commanders 
of the Legion of Honor. However, the opin- 
ion prevailing nearly every where that talent, 
statesmanship, and eloquence are to be found 
only among the members of the Left is a mis- 
take. It is true, thanks to Napoleon’s suicidal 
system of “ official candidatures,” the most dis- 
tinguished men of the Chamber sit on this side; 
but still there are among the multitudes of 
small-fry politicians on the Government bench- 
es some representatives who would be looked 
up to as leaders in any parliamentary assembly, 
and who make common cause with the ‘‘ Satis- 
faits” of the Second Empire only because, for 
the time being, it is profitable for them to do 
so. Ingglancing at the leading men of the 
Chamber we naturally turn our eyes, in the first 
place, toward the presiding officer of the Corps 
Legislatif. 

M. Schneider is a slender, white-haired little 
gentleman, sixty-two years old, with a narrow, 
beardless face, and a voice by no means sono- 
rous, but shrill enough to be heard above the 
uproar of the most tumultuous scenes on the 
floor, His commanding position at the head 
of French industry, as director of the vast 
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Creuzot iron-works, gave him from the first a 
great deal of influence in the Chamber, and in- 
duced the Emperor to appoint him Vice-Presi- 
dent, and, after Count Walewski’s removal, 
President of the Corps Legislatif, a position for 
which he is by no means well qualified. He 
takes the greatest pains to imitate the example 
of the Duke de Morny, for whom as yet no real 
successor has been found; but his efforts in 
this direction are generally signal failures, in- 
asmuch as he possesses neither the command- 
ing presence, nor the imperturbable calmness, 
nor the impartiality of his much - lamented 
model. 

The remarks with which he interrupts the 
speakers of the Opposition are always so gross- 
ly favorable to the Government that the Left 
by this time greatly regrets the removal of 
Count Walewski from the Presidential chair, 
although he was likewise but very poorly quali- 
tied for that important position. For the rest, 
M. Schneider discharges the purely technical 
part of his official duties with commendable 
tact and skill. Of the secretaries by which he 
is surrounded, Count Welles de Lavalette, a 
tall, light-haired young man, deserves to be 
mentioned here, because he is the only natural- 
ized foreigner sitting in the Chamber, and, 
moreover, an adopted son of the Marquis de 
Lavalette, and the son-in-law of M. Rouher. 
He is a native of Boston, and not a Connecti- 
cut Yankee, as was thrown up to him when, 
during the stormy campaign of 1863, he was 
nominated by the Government in an ultra-Cath- 


olie district as a candidate for the Corps Legis- 


latif. He defended himself at the time in a 
letter in which he had the bad taste to belittle 
his native country at the expense of France, 
where he had been naturalized by a special de- 
cree of Napoleon III. His American country- 
men, however, have, at any rate, little reason 
to be proud of him, for he is one of the most 
abject flatterers of the Emperor, a man of very 
small mental calibre, and certain to disappear 
from public life as soon as the Empire is over- 
thrown. 

M. Darimon, who sits by his side, is of even 
shorter stature than his chief, M. Schneider, 
and certainly no intellectual giant either. He 
was elected in 1857 as a Democrat, and belong- 
ed in the Corps Legislatif to the famous group 
of the ‘‘ Five,” in consequence of which he was 
re-elected in 1863 by an overwhelming majori- 
ty. But since then he has often voted with the 
Government side, and his Democratic constitu- 
ents in Paris are so indignant at his cowse that 
he will, in 1869, neither be renominated nor 
re-elected, 

M. Garnier-Pagés has already been speak- 
ing for fifteen minutes, when suddenly the door 
opens, and a gentlemen, whose whole appearance 
immediately attracts the attention of the specta- 
tors, enters the hall with a somewhat unsteady, 


with books, pamphlets, and newspapers, js 
broad shoulders are surmounted by a head 
somewhat too large and massive, and covered 
with dense gray hair, while whiskers of the 
same color fringe his deeply-furrowed face 
whose stern and somewhat sullen expression is 
softened by a pair of very large and radiant 
blue eyes, You see at a glance that he is one of 
the great men of the Chamber, and the whis- 
pering exclamations of some of your neighbors 
in the gallery, ‘‘ Favre! Jules Favre!” tell you 
that your eyes are fixed on the great leader and 
illustrious orator of the Democratic party. Yes, 
it is M. Jules Favre, in 1848 Secretary-General 
of the Republic, and since 1857 the acknowl- 
edged leader of the Opposition. A foreigner, 
on listening to one of his great speeches, will at 
first be slightly disappointed, for Favre's deliy- 
ery savors of affectation, treating, as he does, 
his voice like a musical instrument, lisping the 
first sentences in a very low tone, and gradually 
increasing the volume of his voice until it rolls 
thunderingly and majestically through the 
acoustic hall. The impression which he is 
then certain to make upon the most prejudiced 
of his hearers is somewhat impaired by his arti- 
ficial and declamatory manner, and, above all 
things, by his strange gestures, the most re- 
markable of which is his lifting up every now 
and then his right hand, clenching it, and 
stretching out his index and little finger in an 
imperious and threatening manner. ‘The tor- 
rents of invective, which he often levels at the 
Government, and occasionally at the Emperor 
himself, are terribly impressive, and the. by no 
means reliable short-hand report in the Moni- 
teur gives but a very feeble picture of the most 
powerful passages of these impassioned efforts. 
Welcomed most cordially by his political 
friends, he takes a seat on the extreme left, by 
the side of a gentleman whose embonpoint, jolly 
and good-natured face, and flowing, light-col- 
ored whiskers make him look like the very re- 
verse of Jules Favre. To all appearance, he 
is a most peaceable, well-to-do bourgeois from 
one of the small provincial towns; but appear- 
ances never were more deceptive than in his 
instance, for the gentleman is no other than M. 
Ernest Picard, one of the most incisive, pug- 
nacious, and able speakers of the Chamber; a 
man who replies with inimitable skill and wit 
to every one who is imprudent enough to inter- 
rupt him; and when the President addresses 
one of his magisterial remarks to him, Picard 
seldom fails to turn the laugh on him. Picard’s 
eloquence is natural and unaffected, but impas- 





sioned and fiery. He has a fine, sonorous 
| voice; but when he warms as he proceeds in 
his argument he is prone to raise it to too high 
a pitch. Although well versed in all branches 
of political and legislative knowledge, M. Picard 
devotes particular attention to the municipal 
affairs of Paris, and he is undoubtedly the great- 


tottering step. He wears a black dress-cout, gray | est thorn in the side of the famous M. Hauss- 
pantaloons, and gaiters of the same color, and | mann, of whom Achille Fould said one day, in 
holds in his arm a large morocco port-folio filled | the presence of the Emperor, “¢ Haussmann is 
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the greatest spendthrift on earth—with other | excellent works written for the promotion of the 
people's money.” | welfare of the laboring classes, and the inde- 

In front of these distinguished orators sits an | fatigable champion of measures for the advance- 
emaciated little man, with deeply-furrowed | ment of popular education. He is the only 
cheeks, a nose looking like the beak of a hawk, | Democratic representative that wears the order 
flashing eyes, and a head balder, perhaps, than | of the Legion of Honor, which Louis Philippe 
that of any of this body of bald-headed legis-| already conferred on him for his distinguished 
lators. His arms are incessantly in motion, his | services as Professor of History and Philosophy 
body is turning and twisting, his short legs are | at the Sorbonne. After the coup d'état he in- 
raised up and put down; in short, the whole | dignantly refused to swear allegiance to Louis 
bearing of the little man denotes an exceedingly Napoleon, who immediately deprived him of his 
nervous and mercurial temper. Now he sits| salary. In 1863 he was elected to the Corps 
still for a moment, now he springs to his feet, | Legislatif in one of the Parisian districts. ‘The 
runs up and down the steps, exchanges a few | lowest seat on the extreme left is occupied by 


words with one of his colleagues, listens to the | 
speaker for a moment, and suddenly interrupts | 
him with an exceedingly droll and pointed re- 
mark, to which the majority immediately re- 
sponds with loud cries of indignation. The 
little man is M. Glais-Bizoin, the enfint terrible 
of the Opposition, to whom Nature has refused 
almost all the gifts necessary to an orator, but 
whose incessant interruptions indicate an inex- 
haustible mine of wit, humor, and sterling com- 
mon-sense, although he occasionally overshoots 
himself. 

Behind Messrs. Favre and Picard are the 
seats of M, Paul Bethmond, a Parisian lawyer, 
and M. Magnin, a manufacturer from Bur- 
gundy, to whom the task of watching the Gov- 
ernment in all municipal and departmental af- 
fairs has been especialy intrusted by their 
Democratic colleagues. 


Further down two distinguished Parisian 
journalists, M. Flavin, managing editor of the 
Siecle, and Guéroult, editor-in-chief of the Opin- 


ion Nationale, are sitting side by side. ‘The lat- 
ter, a corpulent, middle-aged gentleman, has 
of late obtained considerable reputation as an 
orator, despite his weak, shrill voice ; while the 
former, a fine-looking man, of commanding 
presence, is a poor speaker, and his appearance 
in the tribune is generally greeted by the Cham- 
ber with unmistakable manifestations of impa- 
tience, 

But the member of the Left who is always 
certain to bring about a violent commotion in 
the hall as soon as he takes the floor is Eugéne 
Pelletan, a man with a leonine mane and sinis- 
ter glance, who likewise has his seat on this 
side of the Chamber. Generally respected for 
his high sense of honor and integrity, and one 
of the most brilliant contemporary writers, he 
impairs the effect of his speeches, which he de- 
livers in a monotonous, lugubrious voice, and 
during which he constantly rocks himself to and 
fro with the regularity of an automaton, by his 
disposition to wander from the subject at issue. 
His language is pure and faultless, and but for 
the imperfections of his delivery, and the desul- 
tory character which his remarks frequently as- 
sume, he would be one of the most formidable 
parliamentary opponents of the Government. 

A much better speaker is the gentleman who 
occupies the seat next to him, M. Jules Simon, 





the beloved and esteemed author of so many 


M. Marie, long famous as an eminent member 
of the Parisian bar, and now representative of 
Marseilles, an aged, sickly-looking gentleman, 
who covers his bald head with a velvet cap, and 
addresses the Chamber only at rare intervals. 

M. Garnier-Pagés descends from the tribune 
after speaking for three-quarters of an hour, and 
while the President tries to drown with his bell 
the cheers, groans, and hisses now bursting forth 
on all sides, a tall, slender gentleman rises from 
one of the front seats of the Left Centre and 
quickly approaches the tribune. His features 
are not very prepossessing, but regular, and 
stamped with an unmistakable air of intel- 
jectual superiority. His keen, though slightly 
squinting, black eyes are covered with specta- 
cles; dark hair, thin and closely cropped, 
crowns his shapely head, and handsome whisk- 
ers add to the expression of his face. It is M. 
Emile Ollivier, one of the ‘‘ Five” of 1857, re- 
elected by an overwhelming majority in 1863, 
bitterly denounced two years after for his sup- 
posed apostasy and aspirations after a seat in 
the Imperial Cabinet, but since then thorough- 
ly cured of his moderate views, and to all ap- 
pearance as popular as ever among his Demo- 
cratic constituents. M. Ollivier is considered 
by many people an excellent speaker, but to us 
it has always been somewhat trying to listen to 
him. His weak lungs compel him to speak so 
slowly that he makes a short pause after every 
word he utters, and a longer one after every 
sentence of his speech. At the same time his 
action is confined to but one gesture: bending 
forward the upper part of his body, he swings 
his right arm like the vane of a wind-mill, so 
that it is as disagreeable to look at the speaker 
as it is to listen to him. For the rest, such is 
the purity of Ollivier’s diction, even when he 
speaks on the spur of the moment, that there is 
no need for him to revise the proof-sheets of the 
short-hand report of his speeches—something 
which can be claimed for but very few mem- 
bers of the Chamber. 

If we continue looking around the hall, while 
he is addressing the Assembly, our eyes fall, in 
the first place, on a corpulent little man in a 
coffee-brown coat, occupying one of the front 
seats of the Left Centre, and evidently dissent- 
ing from all the conclusions which Ollivier ar- 
rives at. His dense gray hair, which he combs 
forward, protrudes beyond his high forehead 
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and expansive temples like a number of arrow- | i 
- | growl i 
heads; his round, beardless face bears the traces | with whic h he —_ mes orp any 2 
of long years of intellectual toils ; but, notwith- | the speakers whom Sadi me 9 ay 
standing i its grave expression, there i is something | At no great Sictetens dues Mi o 7 
exceedingly good-natured and even jolly about | the front seats opposite the tril age 
it, and a pair of keen gray eyes are flashing | |man of middle stat ll ema peat 
ae ature, well proportioned, and 
I . Look closely at him, for | broad-shouldered, though slight] 
he is one of the most illustrious men of the age | His face, highly intell a a aoe 
—Adolphe Thiers, Louis Philippe’s Minister. fleshiness on . ome saneanetitcing: “ 
the historian of the Revolution, the Consulate, wakin and m sahteties Pn ie a 
and the Empire—once a poor, friendless jour- | eyes is som hat ar oo a 
nalist, and now one of the wealthiest and most tured ; nt ce ee re ~ aaa 
pe ad ; y t ressed lips plays 
a statesmen, authors, and orators of - expression of grim defiance and disdain, 
It is but natural that, after seeing Thiers thin pm pe o “ Seaie — 
you desire to take a look at his old rival, b t| " “ . aamiininae 
now fast friend, Berryer, the “brains” of roa mop me rw 1 seme oo 
Legitimist party, and ‘idol of all the old count- to his doubl “ hin re a aN 
esses and duchesses waiting in the Faubourg | messenger: in tn at tv ei 
St. Germain for the restoration of the ‘‘ good | letters “ais ge ren eter 
old times,” and for the accession of the Count | opens ; se wreag = Pipe e om 
de Chambord to the French throne. In order M . sens — aetna ne 
to find him you must direct your eyes to the sendiits ivit . rene “ne eae = 
benches of the Right Centre ; for, in order to | capsieptnbale - me are tas ot 
indicate that he agrees with his friends of the | he has befor him eaten rnc — “in 
Left only so far as opposition to the Imperial persona nadeiodh yo oate te 
Government is concerned, but differs with them | heonnenanen of the ee meas re 
on nearly all other points, he has t sition s i eciesibietinend 
apart from them. There he ane ae roe wae | vu eg tem 9 
old gentleman of decidedly aristocratic appear- ieenet aes Sah 7 tae “ ion 
ance, slightly stooping, but with a very fine, ex- | at Rien a : dene ‘ain me em 
pressive face, crowned with a wreath of silver | ve rhi ‘he sit eam me sy oe 
hair, and fringed with small whiskers of the Parie with “l ae oo ver eee ae 
, s s with charcoal-men and water-carriers, his 
same color. Whenever he t | physicals i bec 
pe le may tr ene he | phy sical strength would have certainly enabled 
years, by his full, sonorous and pars ner | — ~ vere pe ome 
J 9 y y i 
and equally charming is his calm, lofty style,  eention: whi bf ily Seemed cokes 
his chaste, terse diction, and the wonderfal lu- | ent ‘if we ae enue 
. . . ’ ‘a “ 
cidity with which he handles the most difficult | take aap his asen a mms ieccen 
and complicated questions. At times, however, | Auvergnat pa a er - oat an oom 
his somewhat theatrical action and the st ecg 
udied | honest penny. T very few 
inflection of his voice detract considerably from Ministers of te — tern othr 
the impressive power of his speeches, and even | be said uF ose eg 
his admirers admit ‘‘ qu’il pose un ” A fe is 1 
° act i i 
not generally known is a M. wena is of he pos gr te — om a 
German descent i ti u ee 
sdiadlbetgy-anowh,Steaaenate, snchedade] palnmenapndtionsReseedaccbeahetteey hr to 
family, ° 4 polished courtier shows his rough face ; for in- 
Lorraine in the m i i fai ong 
ae met — = oe cen- | stance, when he said to M. Glais-Bizoin in a 
ae Seren \ er a while, és heated debate, ** You are a clown, Sir ;” or when 
aiadinamadinenmdenbennntins he exclaimed at a reception in his own house, 
and Berryer, only Baron eune David and oa — “ — co emcmettmn 
. 7 . . “ . - ji . 
Marquis de Piré deserve to be mentioned here. ana his mea so ing b 
The former, one of the Vice-Presidents of the | sidered indicative of a spi > f oe yer 
Chamber, an illegitimate son of the King of | humility. There is not -s eechadieiaes ~ 
Westphalia, is iff, soldi better opini ini ate, 
Coteaomet cha Seiastnentep thes aheses anh af haostanaemanenshe Soeent Rapin, 
. ue | and o ; impir 
Arcade, and generally considered a most un-| than Sere arses or po oe 
rinci 1 d = . . . . . J 
mm ~ Pe a ree — which his ome voice whispers to him 
Piré, the | most | at the moment when he has brought a hotly 
ancient families of France, is a little m - : | 
ing on his gold-headed cane, and on ea ~ ene ow entiation - ae 
very often hobbling through the hall on his The seat ee toM. ochents eased 
gouty legs. He is looked upon as the i siti 
pm ae = neg ~~ nahable pone by es colleagues ; it is mostly, however, occu- 
a ——- peeches | pied by M. Vuitry, President of the Council of 
read anuscript, in a savage, | State, a man of fifty-five, who in his style of 
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eloquence, and, to all appearance, even in his | cracked and hoarse, but distinctly audible in all 
dress, takes pains to imitate his colleague and parts of the hall. A sort of nervous tremor of 
master Rouher. He is considered one of the the lips compels the orator to pause every now 
most reliable and skillful financiers of France, and then between the sentences of his argu- 
and his manner of discussing such questions re- | ment, and during these pauses he sips a mouth- 
flects great credit on him. M. Forcade de la | ful from a tumbler filled with claret and water. 
Roquette, the Minister of Commerce and Agri- Otherwise he speaks very rapidly, and the en- 
culture, is a step-brother of the late Marshal | thusiastic cheers with which the members of 
St. Arnaud, a fine-looking gentleman of forty- | the majority greet his bitter denunciations of 
seven, some time since converted by M. Rouher | the unification of Germany show how intensely 
to free-trade principles, which he defends here | the Bonapartists are opposed to the policy pur- 
against the attacks of the protectionists with a | sued by Count Bismarck. If there is any body 
great deal of tact, in a pleasant, sonorous voice, | in Paris who dislikes M. Thiers from the bot- 
and in a style which often may be called elo- | tom of his heart it is the foreman of the Moni- 
quent. | teur office, for, when Thiers has made one of his 
On the seat next to him we behold Marshal | great speeches, he repairs to that office immedi- 
Niel, a tall, gaunt man of soldierly bearing, but ately after the Chamber has adjourned, remains 
apparently in feeble health. He is indebted | there until midnight or even longer, causes four 
for his rapid promotion to the ability with which | or five proofs of the speech to be brought to 
he conducted the operations of the engineers at | him, corrects them, and makes alterations and 
the siege of Sebastopol, and to the conspicuous transpositions until the impatient foreman tells 
part he bore in the Italian campaign of 1859. him categorically that the forms must go to 
In the army he is very unpopular on account of press. When Thiers has made a speech the 
his sternness and severity, and ever since he is | official journal always appears several hours be- 
at the head of the War Department the clerks | hind time, but, in return, it is read the more 
there have bitterly complained of the onerous | eagerly by the public. 
duties which he imposes upon them. In the Among the members who applaud him so 
Chamber Marshal Niel ranks high as an able enthusiastically we will mention here M. Frémy, 
debater in all questions with which he is famil- | director of the flourishing and reliable Crédit 
iar. At first he was somewhat too blunt and | Foncier, a white-haired, bright-eyed little gen- 


plain-spoken for a parliamentary debater; but | tleman who seldom takes the floor, but, when 
he soon succeeded in curbing his temper and | discussing questions of political economy, is al- 
tone, and now the leaders of the Opposition al- ways respectfully. listened to, 


ways prick up their ears as soon as he takesthe| As for the directors of the wretched Crédit 
floor. The same may be said in regard to his | Mobilier, Isaac and Emile Pereire, and the lat- 
colleague of the Navy Department, Admiral | ter's son Eugéne, they occupy seats on the Right, 
Rigault de la Genouilly, a very active and ener- | but, since that magnificent financial bubble burst, 
getic old gentleman of sixty, who likewise ob- | few of the members on the floor deem it worth 
tained his best laurels in the Crimean war. | their while to treat these unfortunate financiers 
Finally, our eyes fall in this part of the hall) with much deference, and not a few have of 
on a very handsome and expressive face which | late seriously talked of offering a motion for 
seems to indicate energy, perseverance, and | their expulsion, a measure which the Emperor 
penetration, all of which its owner, Marquis de | will hardly permit to be taken against the 
Moustier, as every body says, does not possess, | Pereires. 
and the favorable impression derived from the Their most determined opponent, M. Pouyer- 
prepossessing looks of the Minister of Foreign | Quartier, a wealthy manufacturer of Rouen, a 
Affairs disappears as soon as he rises to address | man looking very much like an English mer- 
the Chamber. It is a matter of surprise to a | chant, occupies a seat almost adjoining to those 
great many persons that the Emperor should al-| of his mortal enemies. He is an inveterate 
low him so often to defend his foreign policy in | protectionist, flies always into a towering pas- 
the Corps Legislatif. sion in defending his pet theories, and, in so 


M. Ollivier having concluded his speech | 
amidst deafening noise, M. Thiers hastens to | 
the tribune, and profound silence is immediate- 
ly restored throughout the large hall. The il- 
lustrious historian of the First Empire com- 
mences speaking, leaning, as if worn out with 
fatigue, against the tribune and burying his 
two hands in his pockets; ‘he jerks them out 
only when his spectacles slip downto the tip of 
his nose, in order to readjust them. He then 
swings his arms for a while in the air in a man- 
ner any thing but graceful; but before long he 
folds them on his back, and indulges then in 
little or no further action. His voice, former- 





ly so famous for its clarion-like nasals, is now 
Vou. XXXVII.—No. 219.—B B 


doing, gesticulates with his arms like a fisher- 
man throwing out his nets. 

On one of the benches of the Centre we be- 
hold a very dignified old gentleman, M. Louis 
Belmontet, the poet-laureate of the Empire, 
who does not wear here, however, a laurel 
wreath, but a brown wig. He rarely takes the 
floor, but acts as whipper-in of the majority 
whenever any of its members are wavering in 
the Bonapartist faith, He would be the very 
model of an Imperialist but for his occasionally 
manifesting a certain Platonic admiration for 
liberty of the press. Behind him we see two 
Parisian lawyers, M. Nogent de Saint-Laurens 
and M. Mathieu, both able men in their way, 
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but of whom the latter has recently made him- 


self the laughing-stock of the whole capital | 


by the ultra-reactionary amendments which he 
moved and advocated during the debate on the 
new press law. The eloquence of these two 


representatives is forensic rather than parlia- | 


mentary, and it is amusing to see them gesticu- 
late just as though they were in a court of jus- 
tice, and constantly trying to draw back the large 
sleeves of the official robes worn by French law- 
yers. 

M. Mathieu is at this moment engaged in an 
animated conversation with a stout, heavy-set 


man who has just come over from his seat on | 
Closely-cropped gray hair | 


the extreme Right. 
surmounts a low forehead, and shaggy eyebrows 
shade a pair of savage and brutal eyes, while 


the whole face, pitted by the small-pox, bears | 


a strong resemblance to that of a buil-dog. 


Such is the appearance of M. Granier, or, as | 


he calls himself, “Granier de Cassagnac,” 


Editor-in-Chief of the Pays, and a-man of | 
very humble descent, who obtained his present | 
position by a number of such scandalous trans- | 
actions that he can maintain it only by a sort | 
of terrorism, in which he is faithfully assisted | 
Granier was born in 1808 in a | 


by his two sons. 
small town in Gascony, came at an early age to 


Paris, where he worked for several journals, | 


especially Girardin’s Presse, and went in 1840 
to the French Antilles, whence he returned ere 


long as representative of the island of Guada- | 


loupe. He was involved in anumber of duels 


and other questionable affairs, in consequence | 
. . . . ! 
of which his name was frequently mentioned in | 


the courts, but rarely in an honorable manner. 
He is now the bully par excellence of the Corps 
Legislatif, and, confiding in his skill as a swords- | 
man and an excellent shot, he brow-beats all of | 
his adversaries in the most disgraceful manner. 
It is now half past five, and M. Thiers leaves 
amidst the most enthusiastic acclamations of the | 
majority the tribune, which M. Rouher now as- | 
cends with a quick, firm step. As he composes | 
himself to speak the noise in the hall dies away | 
again, as if hushed by a magician’s wand, and | 
the members who left their seats in order to) 
congratulate M. Thiers return thither in hot) 
haste. M. Rouher is acknowledged to be the | 
best speaker, or, as he is called also, the first 
tenor of the Chamber. He commences his | 
speech in a very quiet and subdued manner, | 
and it is observable that he takes pains to curb | 
his fiery temper; but it is not long in bursting | 
through all restraints, and the heavy form be- 
comes now wonderfully animated. His fine 
voice rolls sonorously through the hall; he 
speaks in the most impassioned manner, and 
with such rapidity that the phonographers are | 
barely able to keep pace with him; and yet) 
his diction is so faultless that he rarely takes 
the trouble of revising the proof-sheets of 
his speeches. But, however impassioned his | 
words may be, his action always remains sober | 
and cool; only, when replying to personal at- | 
tacks, he often smites his broad chest, or strikes 








the tribune repeatedly with the palm of his hand, 
For the rest, he defends the imperial policy jy 
the sweat of his face ; for, scarcely has he spok- 
en for fifteen minutes when his forehead anq 
cheeks are covered with large drops of perspi- 
ration, and, without interrupting his speech, he 
draws his handkerchief from his pocket in or- 
der to wipe them off again and again. The 
assembly hangs breathlessly on his lips; but, 
when he pauses every now and then for a mo- 
ment or two, the majority bursts into tumultuous 
applause, and shouts of “ Zrés bien! tres bien!” 
resound from all quarters. Such is the power 
of his eloquence that when, after having spoken 
for about an hour, M. Rouher, bathed in per- 
spiration, leaves the tribune, the very same 
consistent members who applauded M. Thiers’s 
speech to the echo now throng around the 
| Minister, in order to shake hands with him 
and assure him that they fully agree with him, 

Loud shouts for the close of the debate now 
burst forth from the benches of the Centre, but, 
inasmuch as the Left insists energetically on the 
continuance of the discussion, the President con- 
sults the Chamber, and it decides by ballot that ° 
the debate shall be resumed on the following 
day. The President then adjourns the sitting, 
and all the members hasten to the Salle des pas 
perdus, where they are met by footmen dressed 
in gold-embroidered liveries, and holding burn- 
ing paper-kindlers in their hands, so that those 
gentlemen who are desirous of calming their 
nerves after the excitement of the sitting by 
lighting a fragrant Havana may have an op- 
portunity to do so, 

Some of the Representatives are awaited at 
the door by their elegant equipages, and others 
by humble hackney-coaches ; but most of them 
hasten on foot to their dinners, which they have 
for once well and honestly earned. 


THE NEW TIMOTHY. 
Part Fourth. 
z, 
ID you ever notice, Mr. Wall, that Sun- 
day is almost sure to be the brightest, 
calmest, most delightful day of all the week, 
like this one, for instance ?” 

It is John that speaks, meeting Charles Wall 
on the front porch next morning. A sound 
sleep has restored her completely from the fa- 
tigues of her journey and of Mrs. General Li- 
kens, 

“The best part of the calm and brightness is 
in your own bosom, John,” he replies. ‘I used 
to wish God had ordered it so that the bees and 
ants and all living things would rest on Sab- 
bath. What a proof that would be of the law 
of Heaven about the Sabbath! I do believe 
Nature does keep Sabbath—a little at least. 
See how silently the leaves of that live-oak are 
stirring. And the bees on that range of hives 
by the paiings are not flying about—dressing 
their wings, don’t you see them? as if for 
church. The Guinea-fowls must make their 
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hideous noise, I suppose ; they can’t stop to save | 


their lives; but you can barely hear them— 
gone off far from the house for the purpose.” 
But now they are called in to prayers, and 
after that they go in to breakfast. The same 
bright repose upon every thing within the house, 
too. The General is shaved and dressed in his 
best, and sits at the head of his table pleasant 
but silent. 
and snowy cap, and the calm sleeps almost un- 
broken even upon her lips. The very girl wait- 


ing at table has an unusual whiteness of teeth 
and of apron and sobriety of manner as she 
hands the coffee and butter and honey and 


biscuit. 

After breakfast the young minister strolls off 
into the forest near by to look over his sermon 
before preaching, and is warned by the General 
not to be gone over an hour, as in that time 
they must ‘‘ start for meetin’;” John reads by 
the fire, with the General absorbed in the large 
sible in his arm-chair on the other side thereof ; 
while his wife is all over the house, up stairs and 
down, settling things for her absence at church. 

“Time to start,” the General says at last, 
looking at the old clock in the corner; and in 
a few moments they are off, Charles in his 
buggy with John, the General following in his 
Jersey wagon. ‘* You go on,” the General had 
said to Charles, waving him on with his whip 
and an air of resignation, as he sat in the front 
seat of his wagon, his wife on the seat behind 
him, her head out screaming different charges 
for the twentieth time to Moll, and Pete, and 

ke,andIsham. ‘I'll catch up after a while,” 
the General had added, with an air of cheerful 
melancholy. He had not been the husband of 
his wife thirty years not to know all her ways 
by this time, 

Charles drives slowly along, utterly ignorant 
of the right road. But the General catches up 
with him, and asks, speedily, for his wife had 
“clean forgotten it,” ‘*Mr. Wall, won’t you 
have a bite of something before you go into the 
pulpit?” Mr, Wall declines with thanks and 
surprise. Mrs. General Likens reaches forward 
her long arm from the back seat of their wagon, 
lays her hand on the reins in the General’s 
hand as he is driving past, to add, j 

“You'd better, now! We've plenty in the 
basket here. Why, when Mr. Merkes first set- 
tled among us he boarded at our house, and we 
always had a biscuit for him to put in his pocket, 
so’s he might nibple a little just before he took 
his text. 
at the Seminary preparing for the ministry. 
Necessary, I suppose. Preachers oughter be 
thoroughly furnished, I know. Biscuit? Never 
was a Sunday we didn’t carry a little pot of 
coffee to the church for him. Took it right 
off the fire as we left the house. I carried it 
careful in my lap here. 
eral he hit the wheel against the stump going 
and splashed my things drefful! Carried it 
into church wrapped in a newspaper, you see ; 
but, bless you, the people all knew!” 


Mrs. General Likens wears a stiff | 


His sf6mach, you know, was ruined | 


More’n once the Gen- | 


But here the General gives his near horse a 
cut with his whip, and the wagon passes them, 
Mrs. General Likens expostulating. The young 
minister makes desperate effort to go on with 
| his sermon, and to listen at the same time to a 

plan John is detailing to endow, when she gets 
rich, a livery-stable in connection with every 
| seminary for ministers, 

** A livery-stable !” 

“Yes; but listen to my plan. Suppose there 
are two hundred students. Well, I would buy 
as many horses as I possibly could, say a hun- 
| dred. Then I would build a stable for them. 
| Then I would have it the law that every student 
| should take at least one really long, good ride 

every day—make him promise to do so when 
he entered. You see, half of them could ride 
in the morning, the other half in the afternoon.” 

“Yes, and every Saturday morning,” said 
Charles, laughing, ‘‘ you would have the pro- 
| fessors examine the delinquents as they do about 
| failure in attending chapel: ‘Mr. A. did not 
| ride on Wednesday morning—the reason of 
this, Mr. A., if you please.’ ” 

“Yes; and ‘Mr. A., you will ride twice a 

| day next week, to make up,’ I would have him 
say,” continued John, with her face perfectly 

| sober. 

** What an idea!” interrupted Charles, laugh- 
ing, and giving his horse an unnecessary cut with 
the whip. “The notion of half the Seminari- 
ans, ‘long and lank and lean,’ trotting away ey- 
ery morning after chapel like a regiment—squad- 
ron I believe it is—of cavalry! What a queer 
crowd they would make! In the afternoon, 
too, instead of the long stream of black coats 

| walking two and two down the sidewalks ar- 
guing away, the whole crowd of them on horses 
tearing along the road, kicking up a dust, laugh- 
ing and cutting away at each other’s horses! 
But how about the professors ?” 

| ‘I'd have them ride too, on special horses, 
to set an example to the students as well as for 

| their own health. Yes, out from their close li- 
braries and large arm-chairs and books and pens 
once, at least, every day in the pure air, riding 

| out, looking at the beautiful world, seeing peo- 
ple, enjoying themselves. I'd have the nicest 

| buggies for them as they got old—but out every 
| single day except Sunday, if it wasn’t actually 
| storming. You know Christ and all his dis- 
| ciples lived out of doors; something’so fresh 

}and strong in them, natural and beautiful!” 

| Her companion meditates over it: 

| ‘*There was John Knox—yes, he was a 

| huge, large-fisted hero. Poor, trembling, wick- 

|ed, beautiful Mary! Martin Luther, too—a 
| yard across the chest, muscular as a buffalo. 
| Wesley, too—not stout, but wiry and tough, 
| and with a body made of steel springs. Chal- 
|mers—what a big, burly man he was! Dr. 

Mason, too, the great preacher, was huge and 

| strong. Jonathan Edwards—a perfect gladia- 
tor in sinews and bones! Let me see: Oliver 

| Cromwell? yes. Baxter? yes. Howe? Owen? 
| Whitefield ? I declare I never thought of it be- 
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fore ; all ‘the great Christians were physically 
strong men. Stop; no. ‘ His bodily presence 
is weak,’ was said of Paul.” 

“But he had special inspiration,” 
John, dinging to her notion. 

“Yes; but there was Calvin—pale, weak—” 

“Was he not a little gloomy—a little bitter 
in controversy ?” asked his companion, timidly. 

‘*Mustn’t say that,” replied Charles, still 
thinking it over until he woke with a start 
to find himself at the’church. 

As he reins in his horse behind the General’s 


suggested 


wagon and helps John to alight he sees with | 


dismay how many horses are tied under the 
trees around, how many duplicates of the 
General’s wagon stand about the church in 
every direction. There is a formidable group 
of farmers lounging at the door. Ample accom- 
modation there is, for an arbor of boughs, long 
since dead and dry, extends fifty feet from the 
door, under which are arranged seats made of 
hewn logs supported on stout legs, and so dis- 
posed that an aisle extends from the door with 
the seats on either side. The plan is for the 


preacher to stand in the door and divide his dis- | 


course as impartially as possible between the la- 
dies within the building and the still larger con- 
gregation without. The General wishes to in- 
troduce the young preacher to every man on 
the ground. ‘No, no, General Likens,” says 
Charles to him in a low tone, and the young 


minister sinks twenty-five degrees in the Gen- | 


eral’s estimation. ‘“ Not till after he has preach- 
ed,” whispers John the next instant into the 
General's other ear; ** he thinks it will distract | 
his mind from his preaching ;” and the General 
nods approvingly. 

Charles passes the gauntlet of curious eyes 


down the aisle of the arbor, and so into the | 


little church, while Mrs. General Likens intro- 


duces her young friend to every lady and half | 


the gentlemen on the ground. She takes a 
good deal of pride in it, too, for John is very 
attractive this morning, as any one can easily | 
perceive from the evident admiration of all on | 
the ground, especially the gentlemen. Mrs. 
General Likens finally settles, with John be- 
side her, on a seat under the arbor near the 
church door. 

Inside of the building, Charles finds a chair 
near the pulpit. 
rived, s@ he removes the tin bucket of water 
from the chair to a bench and sits in it, find- 
ing, after a while, his seat rather damp than 
otherwise, a fact of which a tittering girl or 
two near by seem informed also. He glances 


Mr. Merkes has not yet ar- | 


| but that brother has a vague otdus that he does jt 
under a sort of protest. He is afraid, from Mr. 
Merkes’s manner, that he has, in some way, of- 
fended him, and resolves to be specially care. 
ful. Mr. Merkes would rather that his young 
brother had not arrived before him; there is » 
sort of presumption in it. Besides, thee are a 
great many more people on the ground thay 
there were last Sunday, when Mr. Merkes on ly 
was to preach. 
| However, the hour of service is fully arrived, 
Mr. Wall takes his appointed place, General 
Likens raises a hymn, and the service begins, 
It is somewhat embarrassing to preach to a con- 
gregation in the house which he can see, and 
to another and much larger outside the house 
which he sees only in part. There is a row, 
likewise, of black faces along the cracks of the 
logs, for the structure is a log-cabin. As the 
minister warms to his sermon there comes 
| through these cracks frequent exclamations of 
| ** Bless de Lord!” ‘* Yes, honey, dat’s so!” and 
the like, which rather encourage him than not, 
Before he is half through he hears Mr. Merkes 
hunting for the closing hymn in the hymn-book, 
and is terrified to think he may have exceeded 
his allotted time by whole hours even—he had 
been so interested! He can easily distinguish 
the voice of John in the singing which fol- 
lows, as she sits beside Mrs. General Likens. 
With the benediction the gentlemen in the 
congregation scatter away to look after their 
|horses. The negro servants bring into the 


building from the carriages and wagons around 
an amazing quantity of baskets and tin buckets. 
| The ladies bustle about, Mrs. General Likens 
| never ceasing to talk from the moment the 
| benediction was uttered, spreading clean table- 
| 
| 


cloths on the benches, and disposing thereupon 
| saucers of pickles, plates of preserves, roast- 
ed chickens, ham, pork, sausages, bread, cake, 
a | pies, pitchers of ‘milk, and the like. Half a 
| dozen coffee-pots bubble upon the grate of the 

huge stove, and, Mr. Merkes having said a very 
| long grace, every body begins helping every 
| body else to something; for it is “a basket 
meeting.” 

** We'll take a little walk to the spring, child,” 
| Mrs. General Likens observes to John at last; 
| and they pass down the arbor aisle among gen- 
tlemen and ladies with their dinners in their 
| hands, and children eating cake, and only cake, 

managing to grease, in doing so, the dress of ev- 
ery person in the disbanded cgngregation. John 
| catches, as she passes him, the full situation of 
| the late speaker, holding a pone of corn bread 


around stealthily, far less at his ease than he | in one hand, the half of a roasted chicken in 
would have been if seated in the pulpit of a/ the other, his appetite satisfied, and desperate 
city church, even; conscious that every one in | as to what is to be done with these remainders 
the room is looking at him and coming to con- | thereof; in a whirl of being introduced to every 
clusions thereupon, and he has a general ap- | body all the time. John follows her friend, a 
prehension that said conclusions are somewhat | ludicrous idea of a hen with one chicken flash- 
unfavorable. ing for an instant over her mind. 

But Mr. Merkes enters now, tall, thin, cold, | There is a long row of ladies seated upon a 
his children following timidly. Mr. Merkes | fallen tree near the spring, all of them talking, 
shakes decorous hands with his young brother, | and not a few of them, young and old, likewise 
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engaged in ** dipping”—not water from the clear 
spring, but in that very different operation known 
throughout the Southwest as “ dipping snuff,” 

to which, by-the-way, may in a great measure 


be ascribed the exceeding sallowness of their | 
Shall I, gr the benefit of the 


complexions. 
dwellers in other regions, describe this opera- | 
ion? No; only so far as to say that the fair 
“dipper” holds in her lap a bottle containing 
the most pungent Scotch snuff, and in her mouth 
a short stick of soft wood, the end of which is 
chewed into a sort of brush. This is ever and 


anon taken out, thrust into the bottle, and re- | 


turned to the mouth loaded, as a bee’s leg is 
with pollen, with the yellow powder. It is a 
matter of politeness to pass around the snuff- 
bottle, just as their husbands and brothers pass 
around the whisky-flask. 
the reader’s imagination. 

It was half an hour before the ladies, having 
thus privately solaced themselves, returned to 
the place of worship. When they had got fairly 
seated a sounding version of 


“When I can read my title clear” 


gathered in the congregation from every quar- 
ter, each individual joining in the hymn as he 
got near enough to the spot. A little hurry on 
the outskirts on the part of the negroes, finish- 
ing their dinners, packing up the cloths, plates, 
knives and forks as they did so, a driving off 


of the dogs picking up the remains of the dinner | 


about the church, and service was resumed. 


Far more in the mood for preaching, as minis- | she was silent again. 


ters always are at their second sermon on the 
same day. 

But this service, too, is over. 
way John manages to secure a seat with Mrs. 


General to accompany the young minister in 


his buggy when they shall have finished shak- | 


ing hands with the dispersing congregation. 
And John evidently has something to say, but 
is perplexed to accomplish it, not listening very 
attentively to her companion, who is talking 
steadily along as usual. 

‘* We leave in the morning, you know,” John 
at last gets chance to say, ‘‘ and there is a little 


. | 
matter that I would be so glad if you can ar- 
I know you are accustomed | 


range it for me. 
to write—” 
‘*Certainly, child, certainly,” interrupted Mrs. 
General Likens, greatly pleased. ‘I do write, 
I may say constant. Only tell me the subject; 


All the rest is left to | 


In a quiet | 


I can write as fast as I can keep ink on the pen 
and new paper before me; only let me know—” 

“But, Mrs. General Likens,” interrupted her 
| companion, “T don’t mean that ; at least I don’t 
mean that now. You remember you asked me, 
and I told you, how it was I have lived in Mr. 
| Wall’s family till now. I have long wanted to 
| teach school. You know Mr. Wall is by no means 
rich; besides, there are reasons just now”—she 
blushed as she spoke. “TI have long ago determ- 
ined to do something for myself. I don’t know 
| any thing I can do except teach. I thought 
perhaps I might get a school in this neighbor- 
hood somewhere, and if you would let me board 
in your house—I only wanted you to be so good 
as to ask the General, and find out and write 
| to me as soon as you can.” And John had at 
last got through with a matter which had filled 
| her thoughts for weeks—the declaring her in- 
| tention, at least—and it all seemed much easier 
to her now that she had spoken it out. 

“*T was afraid to speak to Mr. Merkes about 
it,” continued John, while Mrs. General Likens 
hesitated —almost the first time in her life. 

| **He was at Mr. Wall’s quite often too; but 

you know how Mr. Merkes talks; I was afraid 
he would discourage me too much, even before 
| I began to teach.” 

| “You poor child!” said Mrs. General Li- 
kens, reining in her horses for a good talk. 

| ‘*Pshaw! I forgot they are behind us, and 

| will be hurrying us on. You dear child!” she 
| continued, whipping the horses up—and then 

**Does Mr. Wall—the 


| uncle I mean—does he know any thing about 
it?” she asked at length, sorely troubled. 


“No, Madam, not yet,” said John ; “‘ I want- 


| ed to make all my plans first.” 
General Likens on their return, leaving the | 


**Oh, well, pshaw, that settles it!” said her 
companion, cheerfully. ‘‘ Mr. Wall knows, and 
he would never let you do any thing of the sort.” 

‘*T intend to teach,” said John, in a low, 
| firm voice, so that her companion looked at her 

with surprise. ‘ Besides,” she added in a light- 
er tone a moment afterward, *‘ I know that Mr. 
| Wall will see—will understand—will approve 
|my course. I’m sorry to have troubled you, 
Mrs, General Likens, Never mind! I'll try 
and find some other neighborhood. I spoke 
now because this was my first opportunity.” 

‘You don’t understand me at all, child,” 
said her companion, with a sweetness and gen- 
tleness of manner new to her. ‘1 didn’t think 
| Mr. Wall would let you come, because he told 


about your dear Ma, or your Pa, about this | me over and over again when he was here—I 
meetin’ to-day—he’s a real good preacher, but | was telling you some of it—how he loved you, 
he isn’t his uncle yet, I tell you—about your | how they could not get along without you. But 
last birthday, or the death of any body’s baby | you may have good reasons, child; there must 
you know of; any thing in the world you think be something in that sing’lar paleness of yours 
of, child, it doesn’ t matter what! You only tell | _about the lips—makes you look like your father. 
me how many pages of foolscap you'd like it to | | Why I didn’t speak, too, was you ‘don’t know 
be; whether you'd rather it should be rhymes, | any thing about teaching!” 

or in blank-verse, or in something, say, between} ‘‘I do not know as much as I ought, but I’ve 
the two. I can do it for you to-morrow, perhaps | learned more, perhaps, than you think for one 
this very night, if it’s suitable to the Sabbath. I of my age. Besides, I could. study in advance 
write in rhymes easy enough; but blank-verse! of my scholars. I could try, at least—” 
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‘*Oh, I don’t mean that, child!” interrupted | 
her friend, with almost sharpness in her tones. | 
‘* You know fifty times as much as you'll ever | 
get any of the scholars out here up to learning: 
fifty times? a thousand times as much! What 
I mean is, you know nothing at all of the worry 
and bother of teaching. The sweetest preserves 
is sure to sour worst, and if teaching six months 
don’t sour you! Jest try it. Why, child, your 
face ‘ll get long, and your eyes all hollow, and 
you'll fall away in flesh, and get scrimpsy in 
your dressing; your voice ‘ll get cracked with 
scolding, an’ your hands hard with slapping. 
Why, you poor child!” said Mrs, General Li- 
kens, surveying her mournfully, and reaching 
the climax of her worst anticipations, “‘ sweet as 
you are to-day, school-teachin’ ‘ll make an old 
maid of you as sure as you sit here!” 

**You are almost as bad as Mr. Merkes,” 
said John, manfully, but with a strong disposi- 
tion to ery. 

** No, child; Mr. Merkes he imagines things, 
but I am tellin’ you only the hard facts,” was 
the consoling reply. ‘‘ Not that I ain’t proud to 
have you stay with us,” said the old lady, taking 
a new view of the case from that quarter, and 
brightening up. ‘‘ The General and I'll be more 
than delighted to have you. Yes,” added the 
old lady, her mind among the trunks under the 
staircase, with glee at the thought; ‘‘ we'll be 
glad if any thing keeps you with us, even if it’s 
aschool. Write? Yes, I'll write in a hurry. 
What's the use seeing about the school part of 
it? That's allnonsense. But you never mind. 
I'll talk to the General as soon as we get into 
bed this very night. If he isn’t the leadin’ man 
in this neighborhood—Likens neighborhood— 
I'd be thankful to know who is. School? Yes. 
The General thinks the world of you already, 
though he don’t say as muchas he might. He 
don’t talk much, poor man! though he can act 
powerful. But here we are atthe gate! Jump 
out, child!” 


II. 


“Now then supper, Polly, and just as soon 
as you please: sun’s getting mighty low,” said 
the General, as the whole party entered the 
front piazza, and with more of the tone of the 
master than Charles or John could have imag- 


ined him ever to assume. The request to his 
wife was, however, not in the least needed by 
her. ‘Make haste, water! stir yourself, pour 
ahead!” a miller might as reasonably have 
said to the foaming tide rushing through the 
mill sluice at his wheel. A good hundred yards 
before arriving at her front gate Mrs, General 
Likens had her bonnet- strings untied; she 
took it off her head as she got out of the buggy ; 
she unfastened the old-fashioned black breast- 
pin wherewith her worsted shawl was secured 
about her throat, and had her bonnet securely 
wrapped up and away till next Sabbath in it be- 
fore she reached the piazza; and as her foot 
crossed the threshold of the house every negro 





on the place was wide awake from the afternoon 


doze or chat, ready for the closing duties of th, 
Sabbath. 

In twenty minutes after their arrival the fam. 
ily sat down to supper. In thirty minutes more 
they were up from table. Every servant moyed 
with glad alacrity cleging away the supper-ta- 
ble, setting it again as fast as the table-ware 
came from the renovating hands of the mistress, 
keeping her seat thereat, with hot water ani 
voluminous towel and incessant speech. Ip 
little more than an hour from the time of their 
return supper has been eaten, the table spread 
again for an early breakfast next morning, coy- 
ered over with a clean and ample muslin. 

One hour more the servants have to eat their 
own suppers, to assure their swarming children 
that they will “catch it soon’s meetin’s over" 
if they make a disturbance of any kind therein, 
and to seat themselves, at the sound of the larg- 
est bell in the house, in the parlor. It is an 
ample room, but Charles and John find it quite 
full as they enter. All are standing along the 
benches they have brought in for the purpose 
as the white family enter the room. There is 
a general salutation, ‘‘ Massa, Missis!” on the 
part of the servants, responded to by a ‘‘ How- 
dy, folks?” from the General, and all are seated. 

As they had ridden home from church the 
General had said to his young companion, 

** You hardly knew what I meant when I said 
I’d rather you’d go somewhere else to stay all 
night. Fact is just this: I don’t know how it 
is, but ministers in our denomination have, al- 
most every one of them, one great fault—they 
don’t mix among the people half enough. Hun- 
dreds of times ministers ’ve come to this neigh- 
borhood to preach. They always come to my 
house—that, of course—glad to have them; but 
then they stay there all the time they are in the 
region ; go to church with me; talk only with 
me between preaching on the ground; part 
with me to be off for my house again the mo- 
ment day’s preaching is over; stick to me like 
cockle-burrs; can’t shake them off. Why, 
come to look at it, 71m just the man in all this 
neighborhood they should care to hare least to 
do with. J’m an old member; my flint’s fixed 
forever. It’s the outsiders, the ones that ain't 
professors at all, they should be most with. 
Take the hardest case in all this neighborhood 
—and there’s plenty, I tell you—them Meggar 
boys, for instance. Such a man throws sad- 
dle on his horse Sunday morning and rides to 
church, just because ain’t any thing else—shoot- 
in’ for beef, or the like—goin’ on. Very little 
he hears—none at allhe remembers. Suppose, 
now, after preachin’ he is introduced to the 
minister—and J do just that thing whenever I 
get the chance—he is sure to say, ‘Can’t you 
ride home with me and stay all night, Mister ?’ 
He don’t expect him to do it, but he wants to 
show he’s as much of a gentleman, in some 
things at least, as any man on the ground. 
Suppose the preacher says—and he’s sure to do 
it—‘ Thank you, but I believe I am expected 
to go home with General Likens,’ though I don’t 
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expect him; under the circumstances, don’t 
want him home with me at all. Well, there’s 
the first and the last of his influence over that 
man. Before night the man’s forgot such a 
man’s the preacher ever lived. 

‘Now suppose minister says instead, ‘Thank 
you; I'll take you at your offer,’ and goes with 
the man? The man feels flattered to have his 
invitation accepted. Whatever he may be— 
cursing among his horses or his negroes, or at 
a shooting-match or on a hunt—all the time 
that minister’s with him he’s a perfect gentle- 


man! What a chance the minister has to do 


that man good, riding home with him through | 


the woods! At his house, too, what an op- 
portunity at the man’s wife and children! At 
table the man says, ‘ Ask blessing, if you please,’ 
and God’s blessing is asked in that house for the 
first time. Wife remembers something, and 
there’s a tear in the corner of her eye as she 
pours out the coffee. Children stare and won- 
der. After supper the man says, or if he don’t 
the wife does, or if she don’t then the minister 
himself can say, ‘Suppose we have a verse or 
two and a prayer before we lie down?’ There 
isn’t a man in all this section would say no. 
What a chance to say something in explaining 
the passage he reads, then the hymn he sings, 
and the prayer he can put fp! Worship, too, 
next morning before he leaves. The man 'll 
propose it himself. Look at it, That man is 
flattered by the visit, will always have a liking 
for that minister, will go himself and take all 
his family to hear him preach next time, and 
listen then really to what he preaches. The 
children question their Pa and Ma about the 
thing for months after, How much better 
spending the night that way than going home 
with me, or any other professor, to talk over 
doctrines we’ve been over a thousand times, ‘or 
about the nonsense of other denominations, 
wondering together how they can believe such 
stuff as they do! Do you remember the first 
thing Christ did after calling Matthew?” con- 
tinued the worthy General, gathering the reins 


and whip in one hand, and turning round upon | 


Charles, who filled the back seat. 

** Accompanied him to his house to a feast, 
I believe,” said Charles. 

‘Exactly ; and when the Saviour called Zac- 
cheus down from that tree ?” 

“Tt was that Zaccheus might entertain him 
at his own house,” replied Charles. 

** And both became disciples of Jesus,” said 
the General. 

‘That was the way the Master always did, 
if we only knew. Other denominations that 
don’t educate their preachers till they are mill- 
ions of miles off from common people, and with 
stomachs gone at that, are beating us all to 
pieces. Look at Mr. Merkes! He’s too old a 
man to be talked to, but he’s like one of these 
bamboo vines that’s run round and round a sap- 
ling, and got set in the grain; a yoke of oxen 
at both ends couldn't pull it straight—only 
kills him! And, by-the-by, I want you to 


preach a sermon to the hands at the house to- 
night.” 

“A sermon?” exclaimed Mr. Wall, with 
alarm. ‘‘Realiy, I was not aware— I will 
hardly have time to prepare—” 

| Never mind,” said his companion, good- 
humoredly. ‘I'll give you a text when the 
|time comes, I think the sermon ‘Il come when 
you try.” 
| ‘It was this audience the General meant,” 
| said Charles to himself, as he entered the parlor 
filled with “ the hands” and the house-servants. 
Mrs. General Likens with John oceupied 
chairs on the other side of the General, who sat 
in the door with the little square work-table of 
his wife before him, having thereon a candle, a 
hymn-book, and the large old Bible, Charles 
near by. The General looked at the clock. 
He wore an aspect of quiet dignity which his 
visitors had never before observed. Perfect si- 
lence reigned in the room, every eye fastened 
upon him. ‘To a well-known tune he began: 


’ 


| 


‘How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord—” 


and before the first word was well out of his 
mouth the whole congregation had joined in. 
There were a dozen stout men, black as sa- 
ble itself, about the same number of women of 
all shades of color, from deepest jet up to light 
mulatto, a dozen or more children of all ages 
standing by their parents or sitting in their laps. 
Side by gde—in the front of all, seated not on 
| benches but in hide-bottom arm-chairs—were 
| an aged couple, evidently husband and wife, the 
woman sitting erect as a column, but her gray- 
| haired companion leaning upon a horn-headed 
| staff—Simeon and Anna. Not one there who 
does not join in the singing with the whole soul, 
| certainly with the entire voice, rich, deep, and 
in excellent time; for there is something of the 
| tropical ripeness of his own clime in the very 
|lungs of the negro. The General has a plain, 
strong voice of his own, but it can be heard 
only in the first syllable of each new verse. 
At the end of it all wait respectfully for ‘‘ old 
Massa” to start the next; but with the second 
syllable all join in unanimously, entirely drown- 
ing the voice of the General. There are a 
good many verses to the hymn, but they are all 
sung to the last line with a keen enjoyment 
which can not afford to spare the smallest frag- 
ment. In fact, after the last verse has been 
sung the General starts it again, and all instant- 
ly unite with hearty approval, fuller zest, and 
stronger melody, if possible, than before. 
Then there is a complete hush for a minute. 
** Uncle Simeon will lead us in prayer,” says 
the General, and the entire congregation are 
upon their knees. They must wait, however, 
a little, for Uncle Simeon is old, very old, and 
| it takes him some time, even with his wife’s as- 
sistance, to get upon his knees. Then he begins 
| in a low, trembling voice. The visitors regret 
| that he was called upon—evidently he is too de- 
| crepit. It is only Uncle Simeon's body they 
, know as yet. 








Gradually his voice becomes 
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clearer and firmer. — He is actually speaking to 
God on the merey-seat. All his religion has 
been drawn direct from the Bible, and it brims 
his heart—so his prayer is only his heart utter- 
ing itself in Scripture language. He prays at 
length for ‘‘ Massa and Missis.” Well for them 
they had fallen into no grievous sins, they would 
certainly have been part of Uncle Simeon's con- 
fession of sin, somewhat specific in the case of 
himself and others present. From the mere 
habit of many years, and with the forgetfulness 
of age, he next prays for ‘‘ Mass’ James, dere 
only chile ;” but he corrects himself the next 
instant, ‘“‘ Forgive poor old servant, Lord; 
thousand thanks to dy name, Mass’ James dun 
prayed into glory ‘ready!” Nor does he forget 
“Young Miss, now de stranger in dese gates 
dis Sabber-day. Don’t know whether she is dy 
child, Lord; dou knowest! Make her like 
Deb’ra, Lord, to fight against dy enemies; like 
Marthy, to wait on thee constant; like Mary, 
to sit on de ground at dy feet all her days!” 
And the heart of the young girl breathes a fer- 
vent Amen! ‘‘ Young Massa here now, de 
Timothy now in dy presence, Lord,” is not 
omitted from Uncle Simeon’s supplications. 

’ All his entreaties for him reach their climax in 
the petition, ‘‘Onny make him his uncle ober 
again an’ we're satisfied!” 

The aged negro closes his prayer with a ref- 
erence to heaven, as if he knelt upon its very 
threshold, beholding the glory withig, He is 
assisted by his wife into his chair after all the 
rest are seated again—and Charles has learned 
more on the subject of prayer than from all the 
many treatises thereupon he has ever read. 

Half of “‘ How tedious and tasteless the hours” 
is next sung, and with feeling more chastened 
and true. Then the General opens the Bible 
before him and says, 

** What was our subject last Sufiday, folks ?” 

‘* Prodigal Son,” is the prompt reply, appar- 
ently from every lip. Perhaps Uncle Simeon’s 
full allusion to this parable in his prayer had 
helped them to remember. 

“What is our subject this evening ?” 

Not so many voices reply, but those who do 
answer eagerly, 

** Miracle of blind Bartimeus !” 

‘* Yes,” says the General, and proceeds slow- 
ly to read the same, making, as he goes, very 
brief explanations. 

**Any questions to ask, folks?” he says. 
There is a silence of five minutes. The Gen- 
eral understands and waits. Isham, the mu- 
latto, has never failed yet to have at least one. 
The presence of the visitors is an impediment, 
but the question toiled after during all the pre- 
vious week arrives at his tongue’s end at last, 
then comes out sudden and abrupt : 

“Massa, did Christ cure a// de blind people 
in de land?” , 

** No, Isham.” 

‘ All de blind people he saw, I mean, Mas- 


“ No, Isham.” 


“But why, Massa?” Isham is the colored 
theologian of the place. ‘‘ Christ so kind, yoy 
know.” : 

“Tell him, Uncle Simeon,” says the Gener- 
al, quietly. 

‘* How did de Lord come to cure Bartimeus, 
boy ?” asks Uncle Simeon, not raising his head 
from his horn-headed staff, nor looking around. 

‘*Bartimeus heard ’twas Christ going by, 
an’ asked him to do it,” says Isham. . 

“Dat all?” asks Uncle Simeon. 

‘He asks him /oud,” says Isham, after a 
pause. ‘*He asks him spite of people trying 
to make him hush,” he continues, after another 
silence. ‘‘ He jest keeps on crying out, begging 
Jesus to do it; won't stop begging till Jesus 
does do it,” adds Isham, after still farther re- 
flection. 

‘**’Member now, any body, Isham, dat come 
to de Saviour begging him dat way and wasn’t 
cured ?” 

Isham meditates. ‘ None’s I now ’mem- 
bers,” he says at length. 

‘*No,” says Uncle Simeon, quietly. ‘No 
poor creeter ever come to Jesus, den, asking 
help, asking in real earnest, no poor creeter eb- 
ber come to Jesus dat way den or ebber sence 
—bless de Lord!—but Jesus always hear an’ 
grant. It’s onny dem dat won't come, or onny 
half come, dat stays blind. Nothin’ more to 
say, Massa.” 

Isham subsides upon his bench, and Charles 
has heard an exhaustive explanation of God's 
sovereignty in connection with man’s free agen- 
cy. 

A prayer from the General follows. 
the other half of the unfinished hymn. 

“*Mr. Wall will say a few words to you now, 
folks, and then pray with us,” says the Gener- 
al: 

The young minister has no need to drag his 
brain for the heads of some sermon already 
prepared. His warmed heart has kindled his 
mind, and he merely repeats and endeavors to 
impress Uncle Simeon’s explanation upon the 
minds of all—he makes it not a bit clearer, 
however. After his prayer the General says: 

“We've had a Miracle to-day; then it’s a 
Parable next Sunday. It will be the parable 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus. Listen, folks,” 
and he reads the parable slowly and distinctly. 
‘*Think over it, all of you, all this week, and 
remember what you’ve heard to-day. Now, 
folks! ‘ There is’”—and all unite in the hymn— 
“ ¢a land of pure delight,’” and either they are 
the greatest hypocrites on earth, or they do 
really enjoy the singing. At its close the Gen- 
eral only adds, ‘‘God bless you, folks!” and 
the meeting is over. 

It is a necessity of their nature, however, that 
all present must shake hands with Massa and 
Missis and the young visitors before they can 
possibly leave the room. Charles sees and 
feels more genuine human heart in the glad 
eyes, and smiling teeth, and hearty exclama- 
| tions, and warm grasps of the hand than during 


Then 











a six months in the Seminary. Last of all 
Uncle Simeon and his wife leave the room, 
their chairs carried out after them by some of | 
their children present. ‘‘John Anderson my 
Jo John,” Charles thinks, and asks, and learns 
their names. 

“Ah, yes, Simeon! I had forgotten,” he 
savs. ‘*But, Anna? it’s a singular coinci- 
dence, you remember, in the Temple.” 

‘Tt only happens so,” says the General ; ‘but 
it->has had a happy influence on them ever since | 
they've been married—and that’s more’n fifty 
years ago—twenty years before Polly and I, 
and more. And it’s Simeon’s second wife, too. 
We think he can not be far from a hundred.” 

‘With the exception of the color he reminds | 
me of one of the old prophets,” said Mr. Wall, 
after they had settled again around the fire. 

“Ha, now, General! don’t you say one sin- 
gle word,” interjected the wife of the same, ris- 
ing to her feet. ‘I want to tell them about 
all that myself. Just a minit till I come back.” | 

And the General smoked his pipe under this 
weird spell of silence, while his far more yolu- 
ble half made her rounds for the night, seeing 
to it that the hen-house was actually locked, 
the smoke-house door not left ajar, no brands | 
on the kitchen hearth, every turkey safe on its | 
roost behind the bee-hives, 

‘*Tt’s gettin’ late, an’ you must be tired 
preachin’, Mr. Wall; an’ we are all tired hear- 
in’ preachin’. It’s as exhaustin’ sometimes to 
hear as it is to preach. But that isn’t Uncle 
Simeon,” remarks Mrs. General Likens at last, 
as she resumes her seat and takes the long ends 
of her cap-strings in her ever restless fingers, in 
lieu of the knitting-needles interdicted by the 
day. ‘I’ve been tryin’ to remember the lines 
I wrote on that awful night we had with Uncle 
Simeon. If it wasn’t there’s a bushel or so of 
other poetry on top of it there in the trunk I 
would try an’ hunt it up this minit to read to 
you. It begins: 


“That time I never can forget, | 
|in the sharp tones of cotton-patch and corn- 
| field. 


We all upon the porch were set, 

When Uncle Simeon came and stood— 
stood—stood,” added the poetess, meditatively ; 
‘*for my life I can’t remember what I rhymed 
to stood. You see, it’s the rhyme brings the 
idea. Never mind; I'll find it first thing I do 
in the mornin’, and read it to you at breakfast. 
Never mind! It was years before James died. | 
How long was it, General? Yes, whole years. 
It was on the porch it happened. I make a 
point not to say one word in my poetry is not 
true. One Saturday night it was; weather 
was pleasant; General sat as it were there, | 
James he sat there, I sat here. I can’t say 
what we were talkin’ about. First thing you 
knew, Uncle Simeon was standin’ before us 
like a ghost. 
the sun. ‘Thought he was asleep, an’ he had 
been asleep sound, Anna she said; stood right, 
say, there, like a ghost. ‘I see him lyin’ | 
cold an’ dead,’ he said. You see pow he is 
bent; well, he was as straight as an arrow, his 


THE NEW TIMOTHY. 


| died, 


You see he goes to bed with | 
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eyes fixed like, staring straight before him. 
‘Cold an’ dead! Cold an’ dead!’ he kept 
sayin’ it. Who it was he saw he didn’t say,” 
an’ that was every word he did say. But we 
knew well enough who he meant when James 
Didn't know any thin’ more about it all 
next mornin’ than you. Stood? stood? I 
can’t for my soul remember what rhymed to 
stood.” 

“Time to go to bed,” says the General at 
this juncture, rising from his seat, knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe, and putting it carefully 


| away in its especial niche on the mantle. ‘ You 


may be almost sure, Polly, they've forgotten to 
put any clean towel in Mr. Wall's room,” he is 
Adding, when, like an apparition, they are sud- 
denly aware that Uncle Simeon is standing in 
the open door. He has evidently just risen from 
his bed, for he is wrapped about with his white 
bed-covering, held before him together with his 
left hand, while his right hand, in which he al- 
ways carries the staff upon which he leans, is 
now stretched out before him with long, point- 
ing finger. Behind him stands his wife, half 
awake and pulling at his clothes with many a 
remonstrance. But Uncle Simeon is either de- 
ranged, or is walking in his sleep. His eyes are 
wider open than they have been for years—are 
fastened in the direction in which he points with 
eagerness. Perfectly erect, with white head 
and face illumined as from within, he stands as 
if regardless of all there, pointing, gazing! 

“Blood an’ burnin’! Blood an’ burnin’ !” 
He says only that, repeating it over slowly and 
steadily—‘“ Blood an’ burnin’!” But it thrills 
those present with nameless horror; not on ac- 
count of the words, but the tone and manner 
of the speaker. It was as if he actually saw 
what he spoke of before him. 

For full five minutes all stand risen to their 
feet in wonder and dread, which they have not 
time to reason away. Long habit of command 
enables the General to speak and act first. 

‘Come, boy, that ‘Il do!” he says at last, 


The words seem to break the spell upon 
the old man, his arm falters and falls, his eyes 
close, he shudders and shrinks as with cold, 
and it requires the assistance both of master and 
mistress, as well as that of his wife, to get him 
out of the room and back to his cabin near by. 
Full an hour of wondering and speculating 
upon the matter follows their return to the 
room—on the part, at least, of all but the Gen- 
eral, who sits silent in his arm-chair, with head 
sunk upon his breast in grave reflection. 
“That 'll do, Polly, that ‘Il do,” he says at 
last, rising. ‘The less we talk it over the bet- 
ter. High time to be in bed. All we've got 
to do is ev'ry day that comes to do our duty ’s 
wellas wecan. One thing, I'd good deal rather 
none of us said any thing about this to-night out 
o’ doors. Good-night, Mr. Wall. You must be 
right tired. Good-night, Miss John. No you 
won't, Polly. I'll see to it you won’t write any 
poetry on this; not, at least, if J can help it.” 
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WHY THE ANCIENTS HAD NO 
PRINTING-PRESS. 

HE historic period begins with the earliest | 
attempts at literature. This might be an- 
ticipated ; for not until the commencement of a | 
material record in some shape, however rude, 
could there be a beginning of history. Up to 
that time events, instead of being recorded on 
the monumental stone, on papyrus, or on parch- li 
ment, were written in the memories of living 
men, and transmitted by tradition. The myth- 
ical, or pre-historic times, have thus been pre- 
served to us, but transformed and sublimated 
by the tradition through which alone they have 
survived. Thus the hero became a god; the | 
human xomen of one age became the numen, or | 
divinity, of a succeeding one. This transforma- | 
tion, or sublimation, was arrested the moment 
that the events or features of any generation 


signs, even though these were but rude monu- 
ments or hieroglyphic pictures; arrested, we 
say, by even these rude signs—but not com- 
pletely. It was not until the alphabet came 
into use that the gods left this earth of ours, 
and in disgust abandoned humanity to the des- 
tiny opened up for it in the newly inaugurated 
era of mechanical progress. 

The habit of committing to memory once ac- 
quired was reluctantly given up even after the 
introduction of a system of writing. The feel- 
ing which led to the continuance of this ancient 
method is easily understood from a passage in | 
Plato. The Athenian philosopher, who had 
traveled in Egypt, makes his teacher, Socrates, | 
say, in one of the dialogues : 


“When the god Theuth, the mythic inventor of | 
Egyptian letters, proposed the use of his invention to 
Thamus, King of Egypt, the King replied: ‘ You, fa- 
ther of letters, have allowed yourself to be blinded by 
your inclination, till you see things different from 
what they are. Those who learn your letters will | 
leave to those strange characters the care of recalling | 
to them all that they should rather have confided to 
memory; and they will themselves preserve no actual 
recollection of the things themselves. Thus you have 
discovered, not a means of memory, but only of mere 
reminiscence. You give to your disciples the means 
of appearing wise without really being so, for they | 
will merely read, and not have the living instruction | 
of masters,’” etc. 


The earliest material used to write upon was | 


stone. Hence it is that in all languages the 
word ‘ to write” indicates a process of graving. 
Records of victory were carved upon detached | 
rocks near the site of the battle. Many of |i 
these rock inscriptions still exist within the 
limits of the old Assyrian empire. This sort | 
of literature could not, of course, be circulated ; 

the mountain would not come to the reader, | 
and therefore the reader, like Mohammed, must | 
go to the mountain. Clay tablets and columns 


le heaper material. 


ed, 


| duced. 
were caught and held by means of material | ‘“ 


| duction of this material. 


| of literature. 


| curgus upon the Spartans. 


aheg movable. It was from columns of stone 
that Pythagoras and Plato derived their know- 
edge of Egyptian learning. Next we find jn- 
scriptions on thin plates of metal, and on the 
broad leaves of certain plants, and on sheets 


|formed of woven textures, such as common 
linen. 


Egyptian ingenuity, however, did not 
fail to provide eventually a more suitable and 
From a kind of rush grow- 
ing in the swamps adjacent to the Nile they 


| detached the pellicle found between the flesh 
| and the bark of the thick part of the stalk; and 


the strips so obtained were artificially united 
till the required breadth of surface was obtain- 
The sheets formed in this manner were 
pressed till perfectly flat, and then dried in the 
sun. A thin material of great toughness and 
tolerable whiteness, which could be written 
upon with ease and expedition, was thus pro- 
This substance was the well-known 
papyrus.” As copies on papyrus of the fu- 


| nereal ritual—also answering as certificates of 


character for the Supreme Judge of the dead— 
were inclosed in almost every mummy-case, 
the quantity consumed in this manner alone 
must have created a lively demand for the pro- 
After the advent of 
Greek domination in Asia and Egypt Grecian 


| learning received the greatest aid in its dissem- 


ination from the general use of the finely-pre- 
pared Egyptian papyrus. Still, manuscripts 
written on this material were very expensive. 
Thus we read that Aristotle gave over three 
thousand dollars for a copy of the works of 
Speusippus, a disciple of Plato. 

An attempt to interfere with the exportation 
of papyrus led to the use of parchment. The 
interference came from Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who became jealous of the celebrity enjoyed by 
Eumenes, King of Pergamus, as a rival patron 
Eumenes, cut off from the papy- 
rus, resorted to sheep-skin, which had indeed 
been used before, but was now improved and 
brought to such perfection that the loss of the 
Egyptian paper was scarcely regretted. As 
the term papyrus gives us our modern word for 
paper, so the bib/ion—a paper prepared by the 
Greeks from the bark of trees—gives us the 
| modern word for bible or book, These books 
were at first rolled up, like our maps; hence 
the word ‘‘ volume,” properly a “roll.” 

The Assyrians were content with soft slabs 
of clay as a writing material. These, after hav- 
ing been written upon, were hardened by bak- 
ing, and stowed away in record chambers, the 
| aggregate bulk becoming enormous, and their 
| numbers, if we are to believe the statements of 
ancient authors, being almost fabulous. The 
| Writings thus accumulated must have been as 
‘cumbrous as the iron money imposed by Ly- 
Still the Assyrians 


or slabs of stone were also used. The Deca- | came nearer to the printing-press than did the 
logue was written upon tablets of stone; the | Egyptians, inasmuch as they discovered and 
Athenian record, now known as the “ Parian | | practiced a method of rapidly multiplying their 
Chronicle,” was engraved upon tablets of mar- | _writingsa This was effected by engraved seals, 
ble. These materials had the advantage of “consisting of the well-known cylinders, from 
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which any number of impressions could be tak- | rus in the early part of the reign of Augustus, 
en. | or, at all events, in the immediately preceding 

Leaves are used as writing material even at | period, for palimpsests existed in the time of 
this time by the barbarous nations of Asia. | Horace, who tells us of old writings being ef- 
The method of writing adopted by the Cingalese | faced to give place to new matter. Cicero, also, 
is very ingenious. They first with some sharp- | praises his friend Trebatius for being so econom- 
pointed metal scratch the characters upon palm ical in writing to him on palimpsest papyrus, 
leaf, and then rub over the written surface with | but wonders ‘‘ what those writings could have 
a sort of lampblack, and the result is a manu- | been which were considered of less importance 
script which, as regards durability, equals, if | than a letter.” Undoubtedly many valuable 
it does not surpass, those produced by any other | MSS. were effaced in this manner, some of 
method. which have been restored to us by a chemical 

The Greeks and Romans, while they depend- | process, which forces the dead writing to reap- 
ed upon papyrus and parchment as materials for | pear as by a sort of resurrection, In some cases 
the permanent preservation of their writings, | three different MSS. have been found upon the 


used other substances for more temporary pur- 
poses. If they had had slates they would have 
used them, but they found a substitute for these 
in their wax tablets, which were simply portable 
slabs of a convenient size, thinly coated over with 
wax. The instrament used for writing upon 


these was the stylus, the point of which served | 
as a pen, while the other end, made broad and | 


smooth, was used for erasing the writing when 
corrections were necessary. 
he wishes to hint that an author wrote without 
sufficient painstaking, says he ought to invert 
his stylus more frequently. 
the sty/us comes our English word “style.” 

As the materials for writing changed there 
wag also corresponding progress made in the 
instruments used, The sharp flint which had 
to be used for graving on stone gave place at 
length to the reed pen, the hair brush, and 
eventually the quill pen. Clemens of Alexan- 
dria (A.p. 180) mentions both ** feather” and 
“reed” as used for writing in his time. 


we are now about to ask and answer. 
did not the ancients, with all their culture, have 
the Printing-Press? The material preparation 
for the introduction of the press was complete. 
There was paper, there was ink, and there was 
demand for publication. The use of papyrus 
and parchment had an important effect upon 
intellectual advancement. It not only led to 
the collection of the Homeric poems, and their 
reduction to a regular written text, but also to 
the establishment of extensive libraries, like 


those founded by the Ptolemies and by Pisis- | 
To the same cause may 
be attributed the fact that Alexandria and | 


tratus and Polycrates. 


Athens became great and active centres of 
learning. 


But was there a sufficient quantity of paper | 
for the purposes of extensive publication? Here | 
it must be remembered that the reading public, | 
even in the best days of Roman civilization, con- | 
H. Noel | 


sisted only of the wealthy classes. 
Humphreys, in a recent work entitled A His- 
tory of the Art of Printing—of which we have 


made the freest use in this article—has col- | 


lected together a vast amount of information 
bearing upon the subject under consideration. 
It is evident that there was a scarcity of papy- 


Thus Horace, when | 


: | 
From this use of 


Why | 


: 
same papyrus, overlying each other like geo- 


| logical strata. 

But whatever scarcity may have existed at 
| the time alluded to, it was soon supplied by 
| larger importation to meet the increased de- 
| mand of the Sosii and other leading publishing 
houses in Rome. Indeed, the paper became so 
abundant that an inferior quality of it was used 
for ordinary mercantile purposes, 

But the demand for publication is the most 
important element involved as preparatory to 
printing. Let us consider how the want was 
met, and why it did not involve the actual ne- 
cessity of the Press. 

How was the demand for publication sup- 
| plied? Let us take the Greeks for example. 
| Herodotus has come back from his tour in the 

East, and wishes to give his countrymen the re- 
| sults of his investigations. He does not find it 
| necessary to goto them. All the ears which he 

desires to reach will be found at the Olympian 
| Games. The publication of his works consists in 
his reading of them to the assembled intellect 
of Greece. And how were schylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides published? In the Athe- 
nian theatre. In the same way Homer had been 
and was still being published through the recita- 
tions of the Rhapsodists. 

Turning from Greece to Rome, about the 
earliest things which may be said to have been 
published were the Great Annals, kept by the 
Pontifex Maximus, and which were the sources 
of all early Roman history. These were versi- 
fied by Attius, Ennius, and other poets. Cic- 

/ero, in his ‘‘Orator,” says that those of each 
year, having been finally collected by the Pon- 
tiff, were written upon a white tablet and placed 
in a room in his house accessible to the public. 
Here was an instance of a National Gazette or 
| State Chronicle, communicated annually to the 
public by means of a written document, com- 
mendable for its brevity; but the public had to 
go to their newspaper—it did not come to them, 
and could only be seen at the Pontiff’s “‘ office,” 
which thus became a sort of general reading- 
room. It must have been a meagre record ; 
for Livy, in transcribing the annals for the years 
390 and 391 (ad urbe), only found this statement 
worthy of notice, viz., that “in this and the fol- 
lowing year a pestilence prevailed.” Eclipses 
are, however, correctly and constantly stated in 


We have traced these stages in the progress | 
of writing as preliminary to the question which 
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them, as in the Egyptian and Chinese records, 
which is a sort of guarantee for their general 
accuracy, as far as they go, notwithstanding the 
occasional insertion of supernatural events of a 
very extraordinary character. It was in this 
repertorium that Livy found those showers of 
blood and other similar phenomena which he 
never omitted an opportunity of repeating. 
From these annals, bald of real facts, but 
rich in supernatural wonders, Virgil drew the 
chief material for his Aineid, and Ovid for his 
Fasti. 

But during the active period preceding the 
close of the republic the Roman people ceased to 
be satisfied with this annuary. Julius Cesar, bid- 
ding for popularity in his first consulate (ab urbe 
694), caused the proceedings of the Roman Sen- 
ate to be published daily, aiming a heavy blow 
at the conservative Patrician interest. Sueto- 
nius relates that Cesar and his coadjutor Bib- 
ulus were very active during their consulate in 
publishing reports of the daily Acts of the Sen- 
ate, and further informs us that these reports 
were taken down by trained writers, who were 
called tabularii, being what we to-day should 
style ‘‘ Reporters.” These reporters were prob- 
ably only rapid writers using the ordinary char- 
acters. Their reports were revised and edited 
by a Senator appointed for that purpose, before 
their exposure to the public eye. These re- 
ports, it appears, were circulated even in the 
distant provinces. Cicero introduced a system 
of “ short-hand” reporting, called the Tyronean 
method, from Tyro, a freedman, who was one 
of Cicero's most expert writers. That systems 
of stenography came into general use for cer- 
tain purposes, and that the methods were very 
effective, we may infer from a passage in Hor- 
ace, who, when addressing a short-hand writer, 
says, ‘‘ You write in such a manner that you will 
have no occasion in four whole years to ask for 
another sheet of parchment.” 

That not only the regular publication, but 
also the circulation of a diary containing the 
Acta of the Senate, and many other events of 
more or less interest, including even private 
matters, was established in Rome about the 
time of Cesar, and most probably through his 
influence, there can be no doubt; and it would 
seem that such publication had much the form 
of a modern newspaper. Of this fact, among 
other evidences, there are the letters of Celius 
Rufus to Cicero, when the latter was-in Asia. 
Celius was a dashing young man of fashion 
and luxurious idler, who wrote capital letters 
to his friend Cicero, filled with all the chit-chat 
of the great city, from the little political treach- 
eries and the last private scandal down to the 
faulty training of the favorite gladiator, besides 
much interesting general information. Ina 
letter of that kind he tells Cicero that he sends 
him this budget as a journal of Roman matters, 
and that he is indebted for some of his facts to 
the compilations of Chrestes, who would seem 
to have been an editor on the staff of the Ro- 
mal Diurnal, or possibly the publisher of a sep- 





arate compilation of light gossip. Cicero, hay- 
ing received from Celius an account of the 
scandalous affair of Ocella, replies: ‘I fing 
nothing about it in the Acta”—evidently show- 
ing that he regularly received the Acta, in which 
he expected to find all gossip and scandal of 
that kind alluded to, Writing from Laodicea to 
his friend Atticus, Cicero says: “I have the 
Acta of the city up to the Nones of March ;” 
and writing from Rome to Cornificius: ‘Of 
course they send you the Acta.” The copies 
of the Acta thus circulated, if only copied day 
by day by the freedmen or educated slaves in 
the families of public men, and sent regularly 
to their friends, were very near to what we call 
newspapers, with the exception of being written, 
instead of printed. 

That Roman books were occasionally more 
abundant than the popular demand required is 
proved by the existence of Roman proverbs re- 
garding the uses to which surplus copies might 
be put, in ‘‘ wrapping up butter, or lining 
trunks.” It is certain, at any rate, that books 
were more plentiful in Roman than in Medieval 
times, owing, probably, to the greater intellect- 
ual activity in the great centres of Roman civil- 
ization. Already, in the reign of Augustus, and 
probably a century earlier, the ‘‘ publishing 
business” had become an extensive and lucra- 
tive branch of Roman commerce; and Atticus, 
Dorus, and Tripbon, whose names are well 
known to classic readers as the Longmans, 
Murrays, and Simpkins of their day, may be 
supposed to have issued what we should call 
“large editions” of their authors’ works. It 
may, indeed, be fairly inferred, from number- 
less passages scattered through the various 
classes of ancient literature still extant, that 
Roman authors addressed an immense public. 
With the exception of the city of Rome itself, 
it was doubtless rather a widely-spread than a 
densely-numerous public; and it was to the 
vastly extensive influence of Roman author- 
ship, considered from this point of view, that 
Ovid and Propertius, in all probability, alluded 
when they spoke of their works being known 
all over the world—as when Ovid in his Tristia 
threatens to make his plaint heard “as far as 
the earth extends.” Martial exclaims: ‘‘ Every 
one has me in his pocket, every one has me in 
his hand.” 

These books were extraordinarily cheap too. 
Thus Martial tells us that the first book of his 
Epigrams sold for six sestertii, or less than one 
English shilling, and in elegant binding could 
be had for about three shillings. Speaking of 
binding, it must be remembered that these 
books, as we style them, were parchment rolls, 
and the ‘‘ elegant binding” referred to by Mar- 
tial indicates the external case, which in this 
instance was double vellum, with finely-carved 
knobs for the rollers. Sometimes a portrait of 
the author was added. The book-shops of the 
Argiletum and the Vicus Scandalarius display- 
ed their wares in the most inviting shapes; and 
the columns of their tabernz were covered with 
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finely-emblazoned notices of the last works of 
the favorite poet. 

It has been urged by a modern writer, M. 
Gereau, that books thus copied by hand were 
cheaper to Roman purchasers than those fur- 
nished by the press are to modern book-buyers. 
It must, however, be remembered that the six 
sestertii for which a copy of a book of Martial’s 
Epigrams was sold represents in its purchasing 
power a very much larger sum than it does 
when translated into English money according 
to the usual standard. Certainly books were 
not so plentiful then as now. Nevertheless, 
Roman writers were both numerous and volu- 
minous. Dionysius of Halicarnassus speaks of 
‘¢thousands” of writers on the subject of Roman 
history alone. As to the precise numbers of any 
popular works executed in manuscript we may 
form some judgment from the fact that Augus- 
tus confiscated above 2000 copies of the pseudo- 
Sibylline books; and works of a more popular 
character must have been issued to a much 
larger extent. Regulus, according to Pliny, 
caused a thousand copies of his oration on the 
death of his son to be made for circulation in 
the provinces alone, independently, it would 
seem, of the number executed for the city. 

These works, thus gotten up, were probably 
as correct as our printed ones. The boasted 
productions of our printing-press are not always 
free from errors, and sometimes very ludicrous 
ones, as when the well-known line of a recent 
English poet, 


“Like dew-drops upon fresh-blown roses,” 


was made, by the awkward change of a single 
letter, to read, 


“Like dew-drops upon fresh-blown noses ;” 


or in the laughable mistake that occurred not 
very long ago in a ponderous volume of Sir 
Archibald Alison’s stately history, where, in de- 
scribing the pall-bearers at the funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington, the fourth being Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland, that personage, by a temporary 
association of ideas in the mind of the compos- 
itor, was transformed into Sir Peregriae Pickle, 
and so it stands in a certain number of copies 
to the present day. It would not be strange, 
therefore, if, in works copied from dictation, 
we find similar and equally ridiculous blunders. 
Thus, for many generations—in fact, until Din- 
dorf discovered and corrected the mistake—a 
certain passage in Pausanias was made to say 
thatthe sibyl’s mother was a goddess, but that her 
father was a whale-eater, marpig dé enropayo. 
Up to Dindorf’s time nobody bothered himself 
as to how this funny old gentleman’s larder was 
supplied. But Dindorf, inferring that an an- 
tithesis was intended between the mother, who, 
as not being mortal, was not an eater of bread, 
and the human father, supplied the correct 
reading, otrogayao, or bread-eater. 

But we return to the question, Why, when 
the di d for publication was so great, was there 
no Printing- Press ? 








The answer to this question discloses the 
bane of ancient civilization, and the primary 
cause of its ruin. This bane was the system 
of slavery. Capital owned labor; therefore 
labor was cheap, and was without dignity. 
While Lucullus dined upon rarities costing 
thousands of dollars in the case of a single 
meal, his clients were simply slaves. The 
only cost involved in the production of a book 
was the sustenance of the servile writers and 
embellishers, Publication was carried on just 
as a Southern plantation was worked ten years 
ago. And the same reasons which prevented 
the introduction of modern improvements in 
our Slave States prevented the introduction of 
the Printing-Press as an organ of ancient civil- 
ization. 

Atticus, a Roman bibliophilist, trained a 
large number of slaves to the especial duty 
of transcribing alone. ‘‘Let us imagine,” 
says Mr. Humphreys, “such a staff of train- 
ed slaves at work for a publisher instead of a 
private collector, in which case, a number of 
copies of the same bovk being required, the 
work might be carried on still more advan- 
tageously. It may be supposed, for example, 
that 5 readers were each separately reading to 
100 trained writers in different apartments ; by 
which means 500 copies of a short poem, or 
small book of poems, could be produced in one 
day ; each rapid writer being able, in less than 
12 hours, to produce a poem equal in extent 
to Tennyson’s ‘ Enoch Arden,’ and its accom- 
panying poems. The cost of a poem so pro- 
duced would be almost as small as a similar 
work produced by the boasted powers of the 
Press, before the modern appliance of steam- 
power, as may be approximately in this way: 
The food of a slave was, one Roman pound of a 
kind of common corn, with a small modicum of 
wine ; to which must be added the due portion 
of the monthly sextarius of oil, and one modius 
of salt. Such were the rations allowed by Hor- 
ace to his slaves. The sustenance of a slave on 
this allowance would not cost much more than 
a sestertius and a half per day, which may be 
roughly calculated as equivalent to five cents of 
ourmoney. To this must be added the value of 
the charta or papyrus, perhaps another sester- 
tius, if of the common kind; so that with the 
finishing and rolling the cost price of the ‘book’ 
would be about twelve cents.” Thus slave-la- 
bor was the Printing-Press of the Romans, and 
a very effective one it was too. 

If the ancients had had our modern system 
of labor they would have not left to us the in- 
vention of even the steam-locomotive and the 
telegraph. The elevation of the laboring class- 
es would not only have given Imperial Rome 
these modern inventions, but would have saved 
her from final ruin. 

The ancient system of slavery was continued 
in medieval times under the name of feudalism ; 
and from the downfall of feudalism and the in- 
auguration of a new and thoroughly revolution- 
ized system of political economy our modern 
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progress has its date. Thus the reflection is | 
forced upon us, even from the history of the | 
art of Printing, that national progress as well 
as national integrity mainly depends not upon | 
the point to which individual wealth or culture 
may reach, but upon the elevation of the mass- 
es through the dignity of labor. 





MRS. POLLY HAND. 


S I go to and fro about my business I some- 
times find myself indulging, figuratively 
speaking, in all sorts of speculations. They | 
concern the people between whom and myself | 
there is constant contact—the people of whom | 
I see so much and know s0 little; the folks in 
cars and on landing-places, on boats and in 
stages, on stairways and on bridges; the old 
men and the popinjays; the old women and the 
butterflies; and the dear children. Between 
any one of these and myself, at any moment, 
the most momentous acquaintance may begin. 
I have my days of blind men, of humpbacks, 
of cripples, when I seem to see nothing and no- 
body else, because the world appears to be made 
up of them; many momentous acquaintance- 
ships between these and myself have begun. 

If these persons all have a history—and which 
one of them has not ?—would it not be worth 
something to know it? What am I saying? I 
know very well that each one of us has a history. 
That we are all free agents, and yet the sub- 
jects, if not the victims, of influences which are 
unforeseen, undesired, uncontrollable, apparent- 
ly all-powerful. Why should we ask for other 
or for greater mysteries than our own lives af- 
ford? Explain to me how, aching as I did 
to do my duty by Lucy Ward, unable to see 
clearly how it could be done, I was helped in | 
the matter by the old lady who came down | 
from Lewis County to have her eyes operated | 
on by a skillful oculist. The explanation, it | 
seems, you prefer to have me make. But J, 
bless you !—I can only give the facts. 

Why, after I had taken my seat one day in 
one of the avenue cars, did the little old lady 
who had walked pretty well up toward the door 
stumble as she came near me and almost tumble 
into my lap? The car was already crowded, 
and if she had not stumbled I should probably 
not have noticed her. Was it ordained from 
the beginning that she should trip just there, 
and that I should say “Sit here,” and that the 
gentleman who sat next me should at the same 
moment say the same thing, and that we should 
then forthwith make room for her between us? 
Marcus Aurelius and St. Paul would probably 
agree that it was. 

She sat down in the seat thus offered her, and 
said, looking at me, ‘‘I don’t see very well.” 

“Tt is easy enough to trip on that matting,” 
I answered; “it seems to me it was designed 
for a trap.” She gave me a half-suppressed 
smile at that, and seemed surprised that a citi- 
zen should grumble; for by this time, though 
a stranger, as I inferred, she had perceived how 











graciously, even how complacently, people in 
the city accepted all sorts of nuisances; and 
how gratefully they even recognized the right 
of the tax-gatherer to all his gatherings, 

‘**T came from Lewis County,” she said, “| 
came down here to see a doctor for my eyes. 
It’s the first time I was ever East.” 

‘*Then you have a great deal to see,” said I - 
**this big city is full of sights, you'll find.” 

**Oh, I don’t care for sights!” she answered. 
‘* Tf I can only get my eyes back I shall go right 
home. It costs a sight of money to live here. 
And I couldn't be hired to stay in such a racket 
if it wasn’t for my eyes. The doctor says he 
can help me. But it will take time. I shall 
have to stay here, you know, six weeks at least, 
and it will cost me—I don’t know as you'll be- 
lieve it, but it Il cost me five hundred dollars, 
That is true.” 

“That is a good deal of money.” 

“* Yes it is.” 

‘* But then a body’s eyes are worth more than 
any amount of money. If the doctor can give 
them back to you you'll gladly pay him.” 

‘* Sq I’ve thought away off in Lewis County 
many's the time. I ought to have come a year 
ago; but then, though I had the feeling, I 
couldn’t make up my mind to spend so much. 
Besides, we hadn't it handy.” 

“ Are you alone ?” 

“Yes, I am now. My daughter and her 
husband, they came with me. They staid till 
last night, and then they had to go. I’m feel- 
ing dreadful lonesome about it. But they're 
going to send down their son Abram to stay 
with me. Abram Hand is a nice boy. His 
mother married her cousin of the same name 
—I'm talking as if you knew already that my 
name was Hand. [I shouldn’t need to tell a 
great many folks in Lewis County what my 
name was. But here it’s hard telling t’other 
from he. I am getting about though, back and 
forth, pretty easy. But it comes over one ter- 
rible strange like to think of being alone in such 
a place.” 

Had I not felt it often enough myself to be 
able to say ‘* Yes” to that, with all my heart ? 

‘Tf I should take a carriage every time it 
would come to more’n the doctor’s bill: Besides, 
I should be lonesomer. I like to be among folks, 
even if they be strange.” 

I am sure I must have looked the sympathy 
I felt, for she went on, ‘‘ Horses’ feed comes 
higher in the city here than it does on a farm, I 
reckon.” Here, evidently, was one who would 
find excuse for the wretch even who should 
pick her pocket while getting out of a car! 
For a while she now sat quietly looking around 
her, quite at home. She was a comely little 
woman, neat as a pin, and plain as a Quaker in 
her garb. It would be a good thing to know 
that in the back-ground of every household 
now in sight was an antecedent so clean, so 
wholesome, and so honest. 

‘* Are we near Thirtieth Street?” she asked, 
suddenly looking up at the conductor, who was 
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passing along, but evidently expecting that I 
would answer her question. 
‘¢ We haven’t come to Fourth yet,” I answer- 


ed. 

The gentleman who sat next her here mo- 
tioned the conductor to stop the car. 

“Move further into the corner, and make 
You have a long way to 


yourself comfortable. 
go yet,” I said. 

“ How far do you go?” she asked. 

‘To Central Park. Have you been there ?” 

‘‘No; but the doctor told me I must, after 
he had cured me. My eyes are badly cataract- 
ed, he said, I had to pay him five dollars 
down before he’d even look at them. I never 
saw any thing like that. It was worth the five 
dollars to have him say outright what was the 
matter. “I'wasn’t guess-work with him. And 
a great deal more to hear him speak out so 
prompt that he could help. I was told it would 
costasight. An old gentleman, he is a preach- 
er of the Gospel in Lewis County, he paid over 
eight hundred for having his eyes helped. And 
he told me, though I knew it afore, that there 
wa'n’t any amount of money he wouldn’t pay, 
if it was the last cent he had, to git back his 
eyesight again.” 

‘How old are you? 
ing.” 

‘“‘T am sixty-eight years old.” 

‘¢ And you haven't seen enough of this world 

yet!” 
" «Never shall, as long as my Heavenly Fa- 
ther lets me live. It’s a good world,” said she. 
“T’vye done my stent in it. I don’t know’s you 
know any thing about such work’s I’ve done. 
But you don’t look so dreadful free and easy 
as some, neither.” 

“You are right,” said I; ‘“‘I’m a worker, 
thank God!” 

That was the one thing I needed to say. 
She sat back in her corner from that moment 
as much at her ease as she had ever felt in any 
chimney-corner of Lewis County. 

‘I’ve dried a thousand bushels of apples 
this season,” said she. 

I was on the point of saying, “Oh no, I 
guess not,” when a glance at her face checked 
me—if she wasn’t to be believed on her mere 
word, nobody on earth was, 

** That ‘ll go a long way toward paying for 
my eyes,” she continued. ‘If I only git thirty 
cents a bushel it ‘Il pay more than half. We 
have had a wonderful year for apples. I de- 
clare when I used to go into the orchard and 
look round with my poor eyes it seemed as if 
there was no end to’em. We shall have a 
great many barrels first-class to sell, besides, 
You would think it almost a miracle, the yield 
we had, if you knew how scarce apples were in 
Lewis County this year.” 

‘‘It took a great many to make a thousand 
bushels of dried ones, I’m sure.” 

“T did more than any of ’om at it. Beat 
‘em all. I had more at stake, I told’em. I 
was working for my eyes! Up before daylight 


Excuse me for ask- 





sometimes, and at it all day. It seems to me 
as if I wouldn't grumble if I never saw another 
apple. My old man didn’t like it much. He 
said, two months ago, ‘ Polly, take the money 
and go.’ But I tell you I wasn’t going to have 
Marianne looking sour at me, and thinking her 
father was throwing away his money.” 

“Marianne isn’t your daughter, then ?” 

**No; the children are all Mr. Hand’s first 
wife’s. But they couldn’t be kinder to me if 
they was my own, I've seen own children not 
so kind, by half. Only, Marianne she knows 
how hard money comes, and—but when she 
knew what I was working so for she turned in 
and helped me; and you never saw such a 
smart creetur for throwing off work as Mari- 
anne is. Nothing would do in the end but I 
must take the money from her—that made me 
feel bad, for Marianne is a hard worker, and 
has laid up a good deal of money, and I had 
got into the way of thinking she was pretty 
close. But I’ve been thinking since I came 
away that it wasn’t such a bad fault to save 
what you've earned as to throw away what you 
haven’t earneét Where I’m staying there’s 
young ladies dressed up in silks and velvets ev- 
ery day, like what I expected queens would 
wear, and I don’t know how they afford it. 
Their folks look as if they was bothered to 
death about money.” 

**T have no doubt they are,” I said; and it 
must have been the way I said it that made 
Mrs. Polly Hand look up at me with a confi- 
dence which I felt as an honor. 

**One of them as good as told me so,” said 
she. 

“*T dare say a great many of them would tell 
you so if you happened to be near enough. It 
is a great deal to have a sensible person to com- 
plain to when things come to a pass that they 
can’t be endured any longer.” 

“Yes,” she acquiesced. ‘I was sitting in 
the parlor last night; it was dark in the room 
when he came in with his girl. She is a young 
lady. And right after came her mother. The 
girl was a-teasing for some jewelry she had seen 
in a shop, near as I could judge. There’s a 
difference, ain’t there, in the price of such 
things 'cording to where you buy ?” 

“Oh yes; certainly. At a fashionable shop 
they will let you pay double what other dealers 
would ask you.” 

‘For the same thing ?” 

‘*The very same.” 

*“T couldn't think it was so, somehow, 
though it seemed to mean that, too. The 
young lady had a friend, and she had been buy- 
ing a set of pearls, and she wanted a set just 
like. Well, her father told her he knew a 
place where he could get them for seventy-five 
dollars less, and just as good. They cost one 
hundred and seventy-five, the ones she wanted. 
Do girls give sums like that for such things, 
really ?” 

I told her I was afraid that even in these 
days, when so many people were out of employ- 
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ment, and suffering actually from hunger and 
nakedness, it was no uncommon thing for girls 
whose fathers were clerks on a small salary to 
ask for just such costly gifts. Indeed, the 
price she had spoken of was paltry in compari- 
son with the sums which were paid for mere 
ornaments by persons who had no right to wear 
such things, and whose honesty in wearing 
them might just as fairly be questioned as that 
of a poor seamstress might be who should so 
adorn herself while starving on the pay she got 
for her slop-work. 

**T thought I'd ask somebody. Somehow I 
couldn't believe it,” said Mrs. Hand. ‘‘ What 
seemed curious, too, the young lady’s mother 
seemed to be backing of her. I tell you when 
I sat there and heard ’em go on I felt as if I 
must speak out—right out. But then pretty 
quick they lighted them—the gas—and the 
young lady went to the piano and began to 
play, and her mother sat down by her, and the 
gentleman he came toward the window; and 
when I've seen my man looking as he did—I 
haven't more’n once or twice in forty year, 
bless the Lord!—I’ve felt as @I must try to 
get the load off his back any how. When he 
seen me there he came right up to me and be- 
gan to talk pleasant; but after a while he said, 
‘I should like to get away into the country with 
my family. The city is the ruination of young 
folks. There don’t seem to be nothing for ’em 
to do, and if there was I don’t know’s they'd 
do it. But they won’t hear to it. And I don’t 
know but the time’s past when any good would 
come of the change.’ Those were his very 
words. I knew he was thinking about that 
jewelry. But I think she'll have it.” 

** Yes, and out of the up-town shop,” said I. 
‘*Men are kind sometimes when they might 
better run the risk of seeming cruel. It would 
be a great deal better to let that girl cry a week 
or two, if she would.only cry this selfishness out 
of her, and be able to see in the end that her 
father had too much principle, too true a sense 
of a man’s duty, to indulge her in a thing he 
could not afford. Somebody, you know, has 
got to be cheated in the end—it may not be the 
jeweler, but somebody—for an extravagance like 
that.” 

The old lady laid her hand on my arm, as if 
in the very joy of her heart, to find that her sus- 
picions of justice and duty in this case were not 
country notions of which she had reason only to 
be ashamed. 

“Twenty-eighth Street!” cried the conductor. 

**There!” said the little lady, with a start, 
and she began to draw her gloves down around 
the wrists. What would I not have given to 
see those hands which had pared a thousand 
bushels of apples that season that she, in her 
sixty-eighth year, might buy back her waning 
sight, and behold again, clear-eyed, the world 
so fair to her! 

‘You are going alone,” said I. ‘* Would 
you like to have me walk down the street with 
you to the doctor’s house ?” 





‘Tf you would! 
come alone.” 

‘“‘Thirtieth Street!” said the conductor, in 
response to my signal, and we two, made friends 
I am sure for life during that half-hour’s ride, 
walked out. Does the Lord, who beholds al] 
things, wonder that we go lonely and forlorn 
when the riches of his own coining lie about us 
dishonored by our neglect ? so ignorant that we 
know not when He has answered our prayers ! 

As we walked along this true heart out of 
Lewis County explained more fully to me of the 
things which had for her so deep an interest. 

‘My husband would ’a come with me,” she 
said, ‘‘but there’s the shop, you know, and the 
farm to be carried on; and Marianne she don’t 
live at home with us—it’s only across the road, 
though, to be sure. But Mr. Hand has to look 
after the boy and the girl. She is one we had 
brought to our very door by a gentleman who 
was finding homes for homeless children in the 
West. There is one place I want to go to, and 
that’s the Home for the Friendless, if ever I get 
my sight back good. Huldah is such a good 
girl, and she would be so pleased. It would be 
like visiting her father and mother.” 

Either because of the agitation occasioned by 
our approach to the doctor’s house, or because 
she had now explained her position to New York 
through one of its citizens, and therefore felt at 
her ease, Mrs. Hand said no more, 

We went into the doctor's office. He was a 
man of great skill, and he gave a good report 
of the case, I saw the patient on the car again 
after treatment, started for her lodgings down 
town. Good luck attend you! Ithought. God 
bless you! I reflected still more seriously as I 
went on to the Park; for she had helped me 
through one of the dreariest of passages. 


This is the first time I haye 


I would not say to Lucy Ward outright that 
at the rate she was going on her husband would 
be a bankrupt, and a dishonest bankrupt, before 
two years could roll around. People do not 
like to hear such things—somehow it does little 
good to say them. They usually credit you 
with all sorts of impossible motives if you do 
say them, Proper self-regard will restrain such 
utterance. 

I would, instead, tell Lucy about the simple- 
hearted Lewis County woman whom I met in 
an avenue car. She would laugh, of course, 
and not half believe that all the talk had actu- 
ally passed between two strangers in a ride of 
half an hour; but perhaps that passage about 
the pearls among those pitiful people, which had 
so impressed a truthful, honest nature, would 
produce an effect. It might somehow com- 
pel a question as to what all these costly 
shows were worth. Sometime when she saw 
Ward, as I had seen him, in a state of excite- 
ment little short of insanity, he had been buy- 
ing and selling at such a rate all day in that den 
of gamblers they dignify by the name of—well, 
no matter—she would remember that people 
far beneath her were tormenting themselves in 
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precisely the same way for triumphs which she 
would have deemed contemptible, and would 
arrive at a just estimate of the value of all this 
display, which costs so much, and which means 
so much—to the devil; and she would draw 
him from the edge of the pit, instead of driving 
him on madly into it. It would not be so dif- 
ficult for Lucy to draw Ward back. His heart 
was not really in all this vanity, She could do 
almost any thing with him. 

And as I thought of this more and more I 
could not doubt that it had been ordained I} 
should go to the Park that day, and on the way 
discover that which should enrich three lives. 

Well, in that, belief I told Lucy the story. 
But the potion was too mild. It was no antidote 
to the active poison which was in her veins. 

I shed some tears when I thought of my fol- 
ly, hoping so much of ‘‘simples” as remedial 
agents in so desperate a case, 

Those two went on, just as you see hundreds 
of young men and young women going on 
around you, till they came to the end foreseen 
—the only possible end—dishonorable bank- 
ruptcy. 

But after that, perhaps it was a year after, 
Lucy came to me one day, and said: 

‘*Tt is rather late to own it, but that old lady 
you were telling about, whose eyes were so 
‘badly cataracted,’ you remember—” 

“T never shall forget her, you may depend,” 
said I, making haste to speak, for I saw that 
she had only stopped and laughed because she 
was doubting how to go on. “I feel.as if my 
own eyesight had been better ever since I saw 
her.” 

‘That is it! So doI. 
haunted me besides. 





And she has fairly 
Do you know I have felt 
two or three times that I must go on a pilgrim- 
age to Lewis County—just to see her! Oh—yes | 
—and I wanted to tell you that George says he 

shall be able to pay his debts if he lives two | 


years, and I don’t mean to cost him a cent in 
that time, if God gives me health. Do you 
know I perfectly hate that girl who tormented | 
her father so about those pearls !” 


That is all. 





DUELS AND DUELISTS. 
By T. B. THORPE. 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago in the Southwest 

it was difficult to find one’s self in a group 

of six or eight prominent citizens without soon 
learning that one or more of them had been an 
actor in a-duel. We have certainly met as 
many as five persons at a small wedding-party 
who had thus distinguished themselves, and 
the coincidence was not thought of except by 
myself. There were many reasons for this. 
The country at that time was newly settled and 
very prosperous. The enterprising, the adven- 
turous, the unscrupulous, all came together on 
the same level, and soon acquired comparative 
independence. There were none of the re- 
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straints peculiar to long-settled countries, The 
very necessities of these frontiersmen made 
them physically brave and reckless. The law 
laid a light hand upon crime; the lowest order 
of its development, such as robbery and theft, 
was punished by Lynch-law, or the criminal 
escaped. The disagreements among those who 
held positions as gentlemen, if leading to open 
rupture, were settled in a street fight or accord- 
ing to the code of the duelist. This ‘ code” 
unquestionably had its restraining influences; 
and the fear of its penalties kept within the 
bounds of good conduct many a man who would 
otherwise have been an extortioner or a profli- 
gate in the community. 

It is not our present purpose to add a page 
to the volumes that have been written in de- 
nunciation of the code, for even where duel- 
ing has been most popular there has never been 
any organized voice in its defense. Our object 
is to notice some of its characteristic develop- 
ments, and mark the varied phases the custom 
assumes in different localities and among dif- 
ferent peoples. 

My first impressions, from casual personal as- 
sociation, regarding gentlemen who had “ killed 
their man,” were that the responsibility they 
had taken upon themselves sat lightly on their 
consciences ; and I began to read the remorse- 
ful scenes depicted of the horror-stricken Mac- 
beth and Gloster as the mere chimeras of the 
poet’s brain. It seemed to me that many of 
the most pleasant people in the community 
were those who had shed blood, There was a 
growing consciousness on my part of an irre- 
sponsibility in the matter contrary to the teach- 
ings of revelation or the assertions of poets and 
historians ; and with this blunting of the keen 
susceptibilities of the value of life came the con- 
sequent indifference to its sacrifice. As time 
wore on, however, my eyes were gradually 
opened, and at last I came to the old and most 
correct conclusion, that the curse of Heaven fol- 
lowed those who had killed their brother in the 
field. 

One of my earliest and kindest friends was 
Judge D——. He was naturally of a pleasant 
and social disposition, and exceedingly sympa- 
thetic with every one in suffering. He was 
liberal with his means to the poor; and in the 
epidemics which periodically devastated the 
country of its unacclimated population he was 
the first and last at the bedside of the sufferer, 
acting the part of a Good Samaritan. At 
times, however, without any apparent cause, 
he would fall into moody fits, answering you 
abstractedly; and when in these humors he 
shunned the dccustomed excitements of the 
community. Several years before I met him 
the Judge had commenced the practice of law, 
and formed the centre of a group of village at- 
torneys, all of whom were natives of the South- 
ern States. Practice was then lucrative, easy- 
going, and about as much conducted on social 
as on legal principles. In the midst of this 
pleasant community there appeared one day a 
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tall, raw-boned Yankee—a man with every | 
characteristic of the New Englander rough-| 
cast and defined. He was critically educated 
in his profession, sharp by nature in its prac- 
tice, and determined to succeed. With this | 
idea he obtained an office within an hour after | 
his arrival, and in another hour he had his | 
books on a deal table and was ready for busi- 
ness, The whole thing was looked upon as a 
good joke, and the live Yankee was quite pop- 
ular, from the fact that he afforded ground- 
work for so many witticisms and pleasant jests. 
Of all these things, together with entire social 
ostracism, he seemed unconscious. While his 
successful rivals were amusing themselves at 
the country tavern with hard drinking and ten- 
pins, he was buried up in his legal studies. The 
example which he set was, however, not with- 
out effect ; he first got one poor client and then 
another, and attended to his legal duties with 
such perseverance and untiring energy that he 
began to be troublesome, by giving his asso- 
ciates more trouble and thus forcing them to 
be industrious; even the judge complained of 
the unnecessary labor his researches gave the 
Court. There were certain grave citizens who | 
had business matters to be looked after, and | 
who were willing to sacrifice their prejudices | 
to the prospect of gain; and seeing in the un- 
gainly Yankee a safe and industrious counselor 
they gave him their business, in spite of his per- 
sonal unpopularity both with the people and the 
bar. As might have been expected it was soon 


| 
} 





discovered that if any real serious law was 


wanted the Yankee was retained. 

The revolution thus created was looked upon 
with disgust. The necessity of putting him down 
became apparent. The result was, that after 
trying every possible petty annoyance in vain, 
it was gravely decided in a secret meeting of 
the sufferers that if the Yankee lawyer was 
permitted to go on unchecked he would soon 
be on one side or the other of every important 
case brought in the judicial district. He must 
therefore, if possible, be disposed of, and pre- 
suming that from his early education he was 
opposed to dueling, it was decided to involve 
him in some personal difficulty which would 
demand a challenge, and presuming he would 
refuse to fight, they might then post him on 
the court-house door for cowardice, and thus 
destroy his character and professional business. 
After the plot was matured the conspirators 
placed their names in a hat and drew them out 
with the understanding that they should in ro- 
tation, if necessary, challenge the Yankee in- 
truder, and persist in this until their diabolical 
plot was carried into execution. 

It was the misfortune of my friend the Judge 
to be at the head of the list; young, ardent, and 
urged on by a thoughtless crowd and an over- 
whelming public opinion, he the next day rude- 
ly insulted before the court his selected victim. 





‘The natural manliness of the Yankee rebelled 
at its grossness, and he resented it instantly by | 
knocking his antagonist down. The plot suc-. 


ceeded better than was anticipated, a blow had 
been given, this filled the Judge with demoniac 
fury, the challenge was sent, the Yankee ac- 
cepted it, and the party met on the field. A; 
the first fire the New Englander fell shot through 
the heart ; his body was unceremoniously buried 
in a fence-corner near where he was sacrificed: 
his friends at home probably never heard of his 
untimely fate; and except for a passing tradi- 
tion he was supposed to be no more. 

Such was the adventure of the Judge when a 
young man; and it is no doubt true that so ub- 
tuse was his feelings at the time, and so clearly 
was he inspired with the idea of correctness of 
conduct, that at the moment he had no idea or 
even suspicion that he had done wrong. But 
as time wore on, and his associates and sup- 
porters in that duel died or moved away, the 
event began to lacerate his conscience. Under 
this pernicious influence his health gradually 
failed; but it was a long time before he lost the 
power of keeping up the exterior of a happy 
and contented man. 

One of his peculiarities was to take an intense 
dislike to any one who had seen him in one of 
his moments of remorseful suffering; he fair- 
ly hated such persons, and made them feel that 
it was dangerous to be near him. I was at the 
time of my adventure unacquainted with the 
cause of the ‘ perilous stuff” that poisoned his 
heart. I had noticed his fits of abstraction, but 
saw in them nothing inconsistent, as he was a 
man of delicate health and of a capricious dis- 
position. 

When Mr. Clay was running for the Presi- 
dency the Judge and myself set off on a strag- 
gling political tour. It was fine weather, the 
people were excited, the political contest was 
vigorously but generously conducted, and al- 
though men differed in polities, it did not affect 
their friendly personal relations. In our mean- 
derings through the backwoods we were one 
night put to sleep together in a small room of 
a log-cabin. After lying side by side some 
time discussing the events of the day I fell into 
a profound sleep, but was finally awakened by 
hearing my companion breathing heavily. By 
the aid of the moonlight struggling through 
the chinks of the logs I saw his face was pale 
and distracted, while his mouth was drawn 
aside with the feeling of the intensest agony. 
A smothering sensation seemed predominant, as 
if suffocation was threatened. Alarmed for the 
result I seized him by the shoulder and woke 
him up. ‘‘ Barnes!” exclaimed the Judge, gaz- 
ing wildly and wickedly in my face—‘‘ Barnes, 
why do you pursue me thus? Haven't you had 
your revenge? Haven't you slept quietly these 
ten years, while I have been lashed with a whip 
of scorpions all the while ?” 

I again shook him by the shoulder and said, 
‘* Judge, wake up, you are dreaming!” In 
another instant his fine eye grew intelligent 
with recognition, but it was a dreadful look he 
gave me—a look of despairing sorrow, of 
wounded pride, anger, and maliciousness, as 
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he comprehended that I knew his weakness, 
and that he stood unveiled, a trembling, strick- 
en victim of an outraged conscience. 

A fearful sensation gradually stole over me. 


I felt that a great gulf had been created be- | 


tween us, 
his contempt of danger, his insanity, indeed, 


when his self-esteem was injured; and I had | 


most unhappily seen his soul naked, cringing, 


and blasted; I had been an unwilling witness | 


to the interior of a whited sepulchre. 

The next day the gentlemen of our party 
hinted darkly that the Judge, from his wan face 
and distracted air, must have had one of his 
‘«fits.” When it was understood that I had 


occupied the same room I was informed of the | 


misfortune that I had suffered, and I was told 
that I had better be cautious and circumspect 
in the Judge's presence, for if he perceived by 
word or look that I had discovered his secret I 
had a dangerous enemy for life. 

I lived in this way a year; 
Judge would be very sociable with me, 


forbidding, or, if conversational, I could see he 
was cross-questioning me in various ways to 
get at my real thoughts. On one of these oc- 
casions he took down Shakspeare and read 
some passages from ‘‘ Macbeth,” 


of the stings of conscience, 
any answer, and he dropped the subject. 


after this he was buried in the bosom of his | 


family ; 
that he had had a nervous attack. The blinds 
were all down, and a dreadful silence appeared | 
to rest on the dweiling. A clergyman in the | 
neigh hborh®%d_ made frequent visits, and occu- 
pied much time in offering prayer and giving 
consolation. While recovering from this unu- 
sually prolonged attack he sent for me, and | 
pointed me to a chair by his bedside. He | 
thanked me for the manner I had treated his | 
conduct on the night we ocenpied the little 
room in the log-cabin. He frankly confessed | 
the cause of his emotions, and detailed to me 
the incidents I have related of his duel. 

He told me he went upon the field without 
the slightest idea of the possibility of any seri- 
ous consequences. ‘That he had been from his 
youth up acquainted with persons who had | 
‘<killed their man in a duel,” and he had not 
the slightest suspicion from their conduct that 
they looked back with any regret; indeed he 


thought a duelist’s reputation was the passport | 


to worldly success, That with these vague and 
undefined notions of right and wrong he had 
killed his victim, professedly to revenge an in- 
sult which he voluntarily and premeditatedly 
gave. “Qh,” said the Judge, finally, dropping 
exhausted upon his pillow—‘“‘oh, that I could 
even for an hour bring that man to life, that I 
might for so short a while take this weight off 
my soul! Think, Sir, how he has haunted me 
—sat at my table, been my companion in my 


I knew the Judge’s proud spirit; | 


sometimes the | 

nd | 
would treat me with all the unreserve of Foi | 
friend; at other times he would be cold and | 


and asked me | 
what I thought of such highly-wrought pictures | 
I evaded making 
Soon | 


it was given out as usual in such cases | 


office, leered at me when arguing a case at the 
| bar, crowded me out of my seat on the bench, 
| walked with me when in the streets with my 
children and wife. Oh, Heaven, what will be 
the end !” 

A day or two afterward the Jndge was in 
the streets; he affected the nonchalance of a 
man at peace with himself. His loud, but now 
| to me affected, laugh told the superficial ob- 
server that he was a happy man; and the aspir- 
| ing youth who witnessed his manner, and had a 
a taste for the admiration of being concerned 
in a duel, quoted the Judge as an example of 
how lightly the consequences sit upon the con- 
science; and so to the end he mocked the 
world, making fools believe there was no pun- 
ishment for slaying a man in a duel. 

Having given an illustration of the misery 
that follows a fatal duel, the suffering that pre- 
cedes a bloodless one becomes interesting. We 
have the secret history of the facts of the pre- 
liminaries of the remarkable duel that took place 
between Mr. Randolph and Mr. Clay.  Cer- 
tainly two men more richly endowed by nature 
never lived, and their concession to the terrible 
exactions of the dueling code show how almost 
impossible it is to rise above them. Both gen- 
| tlemen possessed in the highest degree moral 
| courage ; their whole public life affirms this. 
They differed in political sentiments, and in 
the mental struggle for supremacy the irritable 
and eccentric Virginian, unaccustomed to de- 
feat, displayed the conscious weakness of his 
cause by descending to personal defamation, 
and to inmpugning Mr. Clay’s honesty of purpose, 
|In the bitter partisanship of the times Mr. 

Clay’s enemies applauded these attacks, and 
thus encouraged they were continued by Mr. 
| Randolph, until Mr. Clay found further for- 
bearance impossible. It has been, I think, 
very justly held by high authorities that the 
seconds in a duel are more to blame than the 
| prine ipals. They negotiate the preliminaries 
| of the meeting, they coolly load the pistols, they 
| labor under no excitement, are not suffering 
| from feelings of wounded honor ; yet it is they 
who put the instruments of destruction in the 
hands of persons who are laboring under the in- 
tensest mental irritation and physical excite- 
ment. Gentlemen of no ordinary social and 
political position were the seconds of Mr. Ran- 
| dolph; each individual had character enough 
to have heen a peace-maker without the possi- 
bility of having his motives impugned. The 
night before the duel Mr. Randolph's mind was 
evidently filled with a sense of uneasiness, not 
of personal danger, but with a suspicion that he 
had without cause provoked the quarrel. Un- 
der this excitement he sent for his second—his 
adviser and early and dearest friend. He an- 
swered the summons, and found Mr. Randolph 
in a “calm and confiding mood,” who opened 
the conversation with these pathetic words : 

*“‘T am determined to receive without re- 
turning Mr. Clay’s fire; nothing shall induce 
me to harm a hair of his head. I will not 
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make his wife a widow or his children cnphdin, | 
Their tears would be shed over his grave; but 
when the sod of Virginia rests upon my bosom, 
there is not in the wide world a person to pay 
this tribute to mine.” And overcome by his feel- | 
ings he bent his head upon his hand and gave | 
vent to tears, | 

Here was true manliness breaking through | 
the trammels of the duelist’s code; it was god- 
like nature speaking out and rebelling under a 
barbarous superstition. But while Mr. Ran- 
dolph was thus melted, thus humanized, his | 
second, his adviser, this ‘friend of his youth,” 
did not dream of conciliation ; he never sug-| 
gested that possibly Mr. Randolph had been | 
wrong in offering ‘‘his enormous and unpro- | 
voked insults” upon Mr. Clay, and that now, 
when passion had subsided and calm reason | 
had assumed its sway, there was a greater and | 
more noble satisfaction to be given than could | 
be tendered on the field. ‘That Mr. Randolph | 
could, without compromising himself as a man, 
frankly acknowledge the injustice he had ren- 
dered the ‘‘Great Statesman of the West,” and 
thus not only do an act on which Heaven would 
smile, but also set an example that would be | 
healthful against the practice of dueling for all 
coming time.* 

Fortunately Mr. Clay’s bullet missed its mark, 
and Mr, Randolph fired in the air. Instantly 
Mr. Clay stepped forward, and with great emo- 
tion said, “I trust in God, my dear Sir, you are 
untouched; after what has occurred I would 
not harm you for a thousand worlds.” 

Of what practical effect was this duel? It 
decided no question of fact touching the honor 
of either party; it changed no one’s opinion 
respecting the truth or falsehood of Mr. Ran-| 
dolph’s charges against Mr. Clay; on the con- 
trary, the question at issue remained just where | 
it was before the duel took place, and so must | 
remain to the end of time. 

Familiarity with danger breeds contempt of | 
it; and it is this rule that finally makes the | 
bravado. The history of our frontiers affords 
many instances of men who were for long years 
desperadoes, and who defied all the laws, hu- | 
man and divine, with seeming impunity; and | 
yet there are examples where individuals raised 
in the lap of luxury and refinement, and of | 
polished education, inexperienced in the use of | 
deadly weapons, have been suddenly brought in | 
contact with these outlaws, and conquered them | 
on their own fields and in their own bloody and | 
inhuman way. A remarkable instance of this 
is remembered where a descendant of General 


| 


} 





*U mtebansteniyy the second did no*ing of this; he 
seemed to have not the slightest ive, that Mr. Ran- | 
dolph, though entirely in the wron., could give any | 
other satisfaction to the man he had injured except at | 
the pistol’s mouth. Who can believe, after reading | 
Mr. Randotph's pathetic words, that he would not | 
have met Mr. Clay at that very time, if his second had 
suggested it, and made such concessions as would | 
have done justice to both, and relieve the world of the 
example of two such great men meeting in mortal | 
combat? 1 
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Philip Schuyler, who some thirty years ago, 
while traveling in the Southwest, was set upon 
| by one of these inhuman fiends, The man’s 
| name was Gamble; he had committed innu- 


| merable murders, and defied arrest or punish- 


ment. He had been repeatedly warned by the 
constituted authorities of his State, declared an 


| outlaw, and a large reward was then offered for 
| his arrest. 


Schuyler was a stranger, and at the 
time was waiting at the village tavern for the 
mail-stage. To loiter away the time, he was 
with a number of the villagers sitting at a table 
| amusing himself with conversation and indulg- 
ing at the same time in fits of laughter. Sud- 
denly the party was interrupted by a yell almost 
as loud as a steam-whistle, which noise was fol- 


| lowed by a volley of braggadocio epithets and 


the general inquiry, ‘‘ What the people round 
the table were making all that noise about ?” 
The parties in the ldcality turned pale as they 
recognized the redoubtable Gamble, for they 
saw there was mischief in his frenzied eye. 
| Tha outlaw, having delivered himself of the 
egitha that every man present was a sneak 
and a coward, ended with deliberately discharg- 
ing a mouthful of tobacco-spittle upon the pol- 
ished boot of Schuyler, who was the only person 


| in the room who could, by external appearance, 
| be pronounced a gentleman. 


The rude men 
who witnessed this congratulated themselves 


| that the blow had fallen upon a helpless travel- 


er, and that in the skirmishing and catastrophe 
that must follow they could make their escape. 

To Schuyler this insult was electrical, and, 
rising with indignation, he demanded of Gam- 


| ble (of whose history at the time he knew no- 


thing), 

‘Did you intentionally spit upon,my boot ?” 

Gamble was speechless with rag®and aston- 
| ishment, and as soon as he could recover the 
use of his tongue he thundered out, 

“Yes! and I'll do the same for your face 
| next time;” but before he could carry his dis- 
gusting threat into execution Schuyler struck 
the outlaw such a blow in the chest that the 
| ruffian went reeling against the side of the wall. 
In another instant the parties closed with each 
other, and a rough-and-tumble fight ensued, in 
which each party attempted in vain to use their 
knives. The spectators formed a ring, and 
looked as coolly on as if it had been a dog-fight. 
If Gamble was killed, they got clear of the ter- 


| ror of the vicinity; if the stranger, what differ- 


ence did it make to them? The fight contin- 


| ued, without seeming damage, until both parties 


separated for a moment from exhaustion; but 


| as they were about to renew the contest the 


landlord interfered, and suggested that both 
| men be shut up in a dark room, each armed 
| with a revolver and bowie-knife, and be thus 
left i ina quiet way to fight it out ‘‘like gentle- 
men.’ 

The proposition was received with cheers, 


j and Gamble especially indorsed the proposi- 


tion. Schuyler was silent, but showed himself 
to be as resolute and fearless as atiger. When 
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the duelists were placed on the opposite sides 
of the room by the landlord, and as he was 
about to disappear, the bravo said : 

“Major, have a julep ready for me in fifteen 
minutes.” Schuyler said : 

“Tf I fall, you will find on my person a silver 
watch and thirty dollars in New York money ; 
bury me decently, and keep what remains above 
necessary expenses for your trouble.” 

The landlord then retired and locked the 
door, the bar-room spectators hanging round 


the outside, speculating on the result, or bet- | 
ting drinks and small sums of money to back up | 
Not a person in that crowd | 


their opinions. 
believed that Schuyler stood the slightest possi- 
ble chance of escaping with his life. These 
frontiersmen could not believe that a delicate- 


ly-built, gentlemanly man, with effeminate face | 


and fair hands, could be equal to such an en- 
counter. 

Many seconds elapsed before any noise was 
heard; then followed quick reports of the pis- 
tols. It was evident that a deadly struggle 
was going on, and one of the party seemed to 
have fallen on the floor. Again a scuffle en- 
sued, and another body fell. 

The persons in the bar-room now joined those 
up stairs, and, headed by the landlord, the 
“den” was opened. A terrible sight of blood 
met the eyes of these men. 


sensible from loss of blood. 


Nothing could exceed the care that was be- | 


stowed upon Schuyler by his now enthusiastic 
frontier admirers. They sat by his bedside 
and watched him as their child. In a few 


weeks he was perfectly restored to health, and | 


the people the country wound came to thank 
him for his prowess. It is further stated that, 
by the advice of his friend the landlord, who 


refused all remuneration for his hospitality, | 


Schuyler went to the capital of the State and 
obtained not only the reward set upon the out- 
law’s life, but also was the recipient of a com- 
plimentary dinner from the Governor and other 
high officials. He even had lucrative and hon- 
orable inducements held out to settle perma- 
nently in the community. But his experiences 
in the backwoods were not agreeable, and he 
returned to his native New York, considering 
its dangers and temptations preferable to a life 
in the pine forests of the South. 

In this terrible contest Schuyler fell on the 
first fire of Gamble’s pistol. ‘The outlaw re- 
peated his shots until he believed Schuyler was 
dead, Stooping over his victim to ascertain 
the truth of his supposition he was thrown off 
his guard, when Schuyler concentrated all his 
energies and dealt a mortal blow. 

This same thing occurred in a celebrated 
duel which many years previously took place on 
a Mississippi River sand-bar then just above 
the city of Natchez. Mr. Bowie, who gave his 
name to the dreaded frontier knife, was one of 
the principals. On the ground a misunder- 
standing occurred, and a general fight ensued. 


Gamble was al- | 
ready dead, and Schuyler lay on the floor in- | 


Mr. Bowie was shot down, and was left for the 
moment unnoticed, and was supposed to be 
dead. Conceiving it probable that his antag- 
| onist would come along to dispatch him, he 
| closed his eyes and remained perfectly motion- 
less. As he anticipated, he received the visit. 
His enemy stooped over his prostrate body, and, 
to satisfy himself that Bowie was positively dead, 
| reached down his hand to touch Bowie's fore- 
|head, In an instant Bowie's gigantic arms en- 
veloped.his antagonist’s neck, and as quick as 
thought the wretched man fell dead across the 
prostrate form of the invincible frontiersman. 
As sanguinary as have been our frontier duels 
the majority of people will be somewhat sur- 
prised to learn that nothing has ever occurred 
in the wilds of America as thoroughly lawless 
as are found recorded of European society three 
centuries ago. Turning to the old times’ chron- 
icles we read thus; 


“A certain Italian gentleman of a mighty, able, 
strong, and vigorous body, by nature fierce, cruel, war- 
like, and audacious, and in the gladiatory art so super- 
latively expert and dextrous that all the most skillful 
masters of fencing of all Italy (whichin matter of choice 
professors in that faculty needed never yet to yield to 
any nation in the world), bethinking himself how, aft- 
er a great conquest of reputation, he might by such 
means be suddenly enriched, he projected a course of 
exchanging the blunt to sharp, and the foils into 

| tucks, and in this resolution, providing a purse full of 
gold, he traveled along the most especial and consider- 
able parts of Spain, France, the Low Countries, Ger- 
many, Poland, Hungary, Greece, Italy, and other places 
wherever was the greatest probability of encountering 
with the eagerest and most atrocious duelists. And 
immediately after his arrival at any city or town that 
| gave apparent likelihood of some one or other cham- 
| pion that would enter the lists and cope with him, he 
boldly challenged them with sound of trumpet in the 
chief market-place. At last, returning homeward to 
| his own country loaded with honor and wealth, or 
| rather with the spoil of the gold and reputation of 
| those foreigners with whom he contended, he repaired 
to the city of Mantua, where the Duke, according to 
courtesy usually bestowed on him by other princes, 
| gave him a protection and safeguard of his person. 
| ‘* Having accomplished all this, he published sever- 
| al papers disclosing his designs; he battered on all 
| the chief gates and pillars of the town, and gave all 
| men to understand that his purpose was to challenge 
| in single combat with the rapier any whomsoever of 
that city or country that durst be so bold as to fight 
| with him. His challenge was not long unanswered, 
for it so happened that at that very time there were 
| three noted duelists of such highly cried-up valor that 
| all the bravoes of Mantua were content to give way to 
their domineering, and because of their former victo- 
ries in the field all three in becoming state lived to- 
gether at the coart of the Duke. The pounding on 
the gates, the publications, that blowing of trumpets, 
and bragging generally of the new-comer roused the 
professional ire of these three heroes, and they as in 
| duty bound agreed severally to fight this new champi- 
on, thereby obtain his money, increase their own glo- 
ry, and put the intruder out of the way. The idlers 
and courtiers of the city took great interest in the af- 
fair, and lined the barriers with their persons. The 
contest began by the sound of trumpets, and in three 
successive fights, coming off in the space of fourteen 
days, these champions of the honor of Mantua bit the 
dust.” 


In the mean time the conquering hero is rep- 
resented as marching about the streets of Man- 
tua for weeks together without any opposition 
or contestment, like another Romulus or Mar- 
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cellus, intriumph, “1: is difficult to imagine,” 
says the chronicle, ‘‘ the iamentable spectacles 
the city presented, the courtiers and people 
casting down their faces for shame, not know- 
ing what course to take for the reparation of 
their honor.” 

At this critical moment in the history of Man- 
tua the “ Admirable Crichton” arrived, and he is 
represented as being neither able to eat nor drink 
till he first sent a challenge to the conqueror, 
appealing to him to repair, with his best sword 
in his hand, at nine o’clock in the morning of 
the next day, in presence of the whole court, 
and in the same place where he had killed ‘‘ the 
other three,” to show that in the court of Man- 
tua there were as valiant men as he. 

The challenge was accepted, and there gath- 
ered together the Duke, the Duchess, with all 
the noblemen, ladies, magnificoes, and all the 
choicest of both men, women, and maids of the 
city. The combatants, dressed in shirts and 
drawers, and without any other apparel, took 
their places, their rapiers of exact equal length 
being handed to them by the Duke. At the 
proper signal, a shot from a great piece of ord- 
nance, the two combatants made their approach 
to one another. Fora while Crichton acted en- 


tirely on the defensive, the ladies soon becom- | 
ing charmed with the sweetness of his counte- | 
nance, and correspondingly disgusted with the 
sternness of the other’s aspect. 

The old chronicles give the exact details of 
the fight, and dwell at length upon the dex- 
terity and quickness of Crichton, who evidently 


depended on science to overcome brutal force. 


Each successive advantage is hailed with joy by | 


the ladies, whose bright eyes flash encourage- 
ment upon the champion of Mantua; and as 
Crichton gains one advantage after another over 
his rude and vaunting foe—as he forces his 
rapier with mathematical precision into the 
breast, arms, and belly of his antagonist, and 
seems disposed to slowly and by piecemeal ren- 


der him helpless to the finishing stroke—the | 


sweet Duchess, the fair women, and innocent 


Ss 
urally insignificant by comparison. The oppor- 
tunity of making disparaging allusions against 
the United States Navy was freely indulged in 
and the few American officers who ventured 
ashore had to stand a great deal of implied in- 
sult. One evening Lieutenant Guest, a Tey 
nesseean by birth, went ashore, and entering the 
most fashionable coffee-house, found it crowd- 
ed with gayly-dressed navy and army officers 
of every first-class nation, and Guest felt tha: 
his plain blue undress looked very poor beside 
his richly gold-laced and gayly-plumed rivals. 
in fact he felt that he was personally as insig- 
nificant in appearance as his vessel was in the 
naval display in the harbor. 

After looking carefully around and finding 
no table entirely vacant, he discovered an emp- 
ty chair which brought him opposite a British 
officer. There was a general buz in the room 
as Guest took his seat; a sort of feeling eyi 
dently prevailed that something exciting might 
happen from the unexpected meeting. Guest 
felt that every eye was upon him, but he affect- 
ed the utmost indifference, and coolly lighted a 
cigar, and ordering a cup of coffee, seemed to 
be engaged with curling the fragrant tobacco 
smoke about his disdainfully curled-up nose. 
The Englishman was made to feel from the 
outside pressure that he was bound to dis- 
| tinguish himself, and this idea on his part was 

more and more intensified as the officers of the 
different nationalities present turned their ex- 
pectant eyes upon him. Guest sipped his coffee 
in silence, but he was finally interrupted with 
the question: 

‘*T presume you are an officer on board of 
the American brig in the harbor ?” 

“T am,” returned @uest, in a bland manner. 

‘*T am glad I have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you,” continued the Englishman, “for I 
| have for a long time been anxious to ask some 

intelligent American officer what he thought 
| would probably be the result to his country 
should it again go to war with England.” 

“T have not the slightest idea,” returned 


maids of Mantua wave their jeweled hands and | Guest, very deliberately lighting another cigar; 
flash encouragement from their sweet eyes ; the | ‘Iam only a naval officer, and not a statesman.” 
conquered at last giving up the ghost, ghastly| ‘‘ But,” continued the questioner, pushing 
and gory, comforting himself that he could not | his point with a pertinacity that occasioned a 
have died by the hands of a braver man. | sensation among the lookers-on—‘‘ but you have 
A distinguished officer in the American navy, | some opinion on the subject?” 

who was in command off the mouth of the Rio | The spectators now began to gather round 
Grande at the time General Taylor occupied | the table and suspend conversation. 

Matamoros, gave me an illustrative anecdote of “T have an opinion,” said Guest, finally ; 


the duel as it was understood by the officers of 
the British navy at the close of our war of 1812. 


‘*a very decided opinion, indeed; but I am 
not obliged to give it.” 


Great Britain and the United States, and while | man with a sort of commiserating look which 
both sides were chafing under the idea that the | nettled him, and he returned to the charge 
war had been fruitless of any good results, my | by saying, rather tartly, “he should like to 
informant found himself on board of a small hear what his opinion was.” 

United States brig in the harbor of Calais,| ‘‘If you insist upon it,” said Guest, “I will 
which was at the time crowded with ships of | oblige you, though I do not think this is a time 
the largest size belonging to England, France, | or place for political discussion.” 

and Spain, which vessels made the petty affair | ** Let's have the opinion, nevertheless,” urged 
under the Stars and Stripes look more than nat- | the Englishman, affecting a yawn. 


| 
Soon after peace had been declared between | Here the spectators looked at the English- 
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“Well,” said Guest, “if your country and | 
mine ever get into another war it has been de- 
cided by my Government at Washington to send | 
a sloop-load of powder over to your country, 
dig a hole in the middle of it, and then set the | 
powder on fire; and my opinion is that the ex- 
plosion will blow your boasted British isle out | 
of the water. And now,” continued Guest, 
rising, “since you have gotten hold of a state 
secret perhaps you want the authority; so here’s 
my card,” and Guest placed it upon the table. | 

“And there’s mine,” said the Englishman, | 
suddenly becoming very serious and very red 
in the face. 

There was a suppressed murmur through the 
entire room, and here and there could be heard 
sounds indicative of sarcastic laughter, amidst 
which Guest left the saloon, the spectators fall- 
ing back so as not to oppose his progress. 

On reaching his vessel Guest found Lieuten- 
ant Hove, the officer in charge, and remarking 
that he was very much fatigued, he said he 
would turn in at once, and added, as if paren- 
thetically, ‘‘ If you get a letter addressed to me 
in the course of the morning open it and make 
all the necessary arrangements without consult- 
ing me. Good-night.” 

It was noon ere Guest made his appearance 
on deck, and he then learned with surprise that | 
no letter had been received, and he found it | 
very difficult to explain the reason. It was cer- 





tainly impossible that his jest could be construed 
into any thing less than an intendedinsult. The 
day wore on without incident until toward sun- 


: . 
down, when a boat was seen putting off from the | 


English admiral’s flag-ship. It was gay with | 
streamers, and had a number of officers on | 
board who seemed to be in unusually good spir- 
its. The boat in its circuit made a sort of 
visit to almost every ship in thegharbor, and, 
after attracting unusual attention, pulled straight 
to the American brig, when a note was sent 
up addressed to Lieutenant Guest, U.S.N., 
and, without waiting for an answer, moved 
away. 

It was with unusual interest that the officer 
addressed opened the note, but its contents filled 
him with surprise and astonishment. It was 
written on official note-paper, and from the 
flag-ship of the British fleet ; the object was to 
request Lieutenant Guest, and such of his 
friends as he might select, to honor with their 
presence a social dinner party to be given the 
next day on board of His Majesty’s ship the 
Thunderer. 

As this was the first act of courtesy that had 
taken place between the representatives of the 
two great rival nations, and as it was so cordially 
and so informally worded, the whole thing was 
shrouded in mystery. It is hardly necessary to 
say that Lieutenant Guest and his friends at the 
proper time repaired on board of the Thunderer, 
and, after spending an hour or two on deck in 
pleasant chit-chat, they were invited to a splen- 





did repast, at the conclusion of which compli- 


mentary toasts were given to the American | 


navy, and the hope expressed that nations of 
the same parentage, speaking the same lan- 
guage, might never be at war with each other 
again, 

Though the American officers were thus 
treated, and though all formality was dispensed 
with, still they felt that this hospitality had 
something to do with Lieutenant Guest’s affair 
at the coffee-house ; for in the moments of the 
greatest hilarity there was an evident restraint 
that was not common at a convivial party of pro- 
fessional sailors. The dinner ended the guests 
proceeded to the deck of the ship, and were there 
greeted, as if by accident, with the usual cere- 
mony that pertains to the reading of an official 
document addressed to the fleet. Courtesy re- 
quired that Lieutenant Guest and his friends 
should listen with respect, and their surprise 
may be imagined when they heard the finding 
of a court-martial upon the case of y 
officer in His Majesty’s service, who, for wan- 
tonly provoking an insult in a public house, and 
before and in the presence of innumerable wit- 
nesses, and then for refusing to properly resent 
the same, is hereby cashiered from His Majesty’s 
service. The instant the reading was ended 
the usual bustle on board of a man-of-war 


| commenced, and the British officers, more kind- 


ly ceremonious than ever, bade adieu to the 
American officers; and so ended this romantic 
adventure, founded upon the then accepted laws 
of dueling. 

It is a melancholy fact, probably, that the 
brilliant legal genius of S. S. Prentiss will be 
forgotten when reminiscences of him will be re- 
membered. Prentiss was a New Englander, 
and probably had by education as great a hor- 
ror of dueling as any man living; but when he 
went South he found that public opinion favor- 
ed the code, and as he intended to succeed, he 
was not going to embarrass himself with any 
popular odium. He found it easier to fight a 
duel than to be annoyed by a questionable pub- 
lic opinion. As hundreds of others have done, 
he discovered moral to be a more difficult kind 
of courage than mere physical bravery. In the 
splendor of his early career he was surrounded 
by the associations subsequently designated as 
‘*the flush times” of Mississippi. Vicksburg, his 
chosen residence, was then in the height of its 
unparalleled prosperity. No city in the South 
ever rose to wealth and importance and refine- 
ment as rapidly; and the consequence was it 
gave an eccentric, reckless, and novel character 
to its population. The prominent citizens were 
about equally divided between the best repre- 
sentative men of the North and the South, the 
former giving solidity and order to all business 
enterprises ; the latter inspiring society with a 
kind of “reckless chivalry” and devil-may-care 
spirit that was as positive as it was novel. The 
failure to have a note discounted at a bank was 
often treated as a personal insult. We knew 
of one gentleman who attacked another in the 
street for refusing his promise to pay without 
an indorsement. 
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In the midst of the excitement of prosperity Prentiss was as witty as Curran, and just as 
the citizens would hold public meetings and | reckless. He was the idol of a crowd, the 
yote equal sums for the building of a church | members of which were never tired of singing 
and a theatre. At one of these popular assem- | his praises. How could he escape personal dif- 
blies some one suggested that a ferry-boat was ficulties, when it was seldom a dinner party 
needed, and thereupon an appropriation was | could be kept up until a late hour without end- 
provided, and in due time the boat was com- ing in an affair of honor? Of dueling, when 
pleted. It was a gay time when the little craft he first commenced his career at Vicksburg, 
came down the river from its birth-place at | he spoke with unreserved censure or keen sar- 
Pittsburg, covered with flags, and announcing |casm. His remarks were considered pardon- 
its arrival by peals of petty artillery that echoed | able because they came from a New Englander, 
far and wide against the high bluffs, and then | but they finally got up the impression he would 
died away over the lowlands in the west. The | not fight—that his early education would para- 
excitement of welcome over, it was discovered lyze his natural courage. It was under this im- 
for the first time that there was no town on the pression he was drawn into his first difficulty - 
Arkansas shore opposite to run the boat to, and | but he came out of it so gallantly, displayed ‘so 
its usefulness promised to be a failure. The | much physical courage, such daring reckless- 
proprietor, however, was not easily put down. | ness, that he annihilated the plotters against 
The Arkansas shore opposite was then the great | him, and did this without the ordeal of a com- 
dueling-place for Mississippians and high-spirit- | bat. 
ed people of the adjoining States; and as soon| But when the political excitement of the times 


as it was known that they could be so pleasant- 
ly conveyed to the ground the spot became more 
cherished than ever. A bull or bear fight had 
none of the charms that seemed to cluster about 


| 


| of 1833 came on he got involved in a duel with 
Governor Foote, who was his social equal, and 
met that gentleman on the field. The affair 
created but little excitement; but when a sec- 


these human combats; and if the parties en- 
gaged happened to be popular editors, or gen- 
tlemen of large political reputation, enthusiasm 
knew no bounds. Prentiss, in his wildly hu- 


ond duel was announced there was a sort of 
dramatic concentration of public sentiment that 
gave the affair the greatest possible interest. 


| From the time the meeting was agreed upon 


morous way, used to declare that the ferry-boat- | Prentiss amused himself with a continued vol- 
man provoked duels to enrich his exchequer, and | ley of’ witticisms at his antagonist’s expense. 
that he had large placards printed in blank, to | He was at one and the same time the most 
be filled up and posted about the streets when | blood-thirsty and the most jocular of principals, 
necessary ; but this was unquestionably an ex-| and he so managed to tickle the public taste 


aggeration. A pending duel was often an- 
nounced, and this was advertisement enough ; 
nor was it necessary to take any especial pains 
to find combatants. If the general market was 
dull, the rival editors of the city were pitted 
against each other, their daily editorials always 
being personal enough to afford the basis of a 
pretty quarrel. 

The present generation of active men can 
not remember what a painful, and almost awful 
interest these combats excited away from their 
active centre; nor will the injury they did, and 
the misrepresentation they caused to be made 
of Southern society, ever be fully appreciated. 
Yet there was nothing in them that does not 
afford a parallel among the records and doings 
of excitable Irishmen who thirty years earlier 
made Dublin and Galway so famous for the 
dueling codes. It was not uncommon in Ire- 
land for difficulties growing out of legal argu- 
ments to be decided by pistols ; as yet we have 
no recollection of ever hearing of a Southern 
court that adjourned to witness the fight. Yet 
Curran, when unknown to fame, provoked the 
ire of one Walsh, who was a great favorite with 
the mob, and all the members of the bar-except 
the judge went out to see the “sport.” The 
principals were conducted to a ten-acre inclos- 
ure surrounded by a hedge, from behind which 
the legal spectators, along with the idlers of the 
entire village population, peeped, and encour- 
aged the combatants after their peculiar fashion. 


that no duel was ever fought in the Southwest 
more remarkable for its peculiarities. 

Governor Foote was a most courageous man, 
but it was proverbial that while he would stand 
up and be fired at without the slightest hesita- 
tion, yet he was said to be such a poor shot that 
“he couldn’t hit a barn-door at ten paces.” 
Prentiss had no great practice with a pistol; 
he had never fired one until a man grown; yet 
by his extraordinary muscular power a Weapon 
in his hand was as firmly held as if screwed in 
a vice, 

The wisdom of having a ferry-boat at Vicks- 
burg was now fully justified in the excitement 
of this duel, for nothing could exceed the holi- 
day gayety that prevailed among the crowds as 
they precipitated themselves on the Arkansas 
shore. Prentiss treated the matter in the same 
spirit with the spectators, and his repartees were 
passed like electrical currents from mouth to 
mouth. It was a grand spectacle, and nothing 
more. After he was placed on the ground he 
heard a twig of a tree break over his head, and 
looking up observed a rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed 
boy belonging to one of his neighbors. The 
opportunity for a jest did not escape him. 

‘*Get down, my little man,” said he, ‘‘ for 
Governor Foote is ‘a poor shot, and you may 
get wounded with his pistol.” 

What must have been Governor Foote’s feel- 
ings as he heard this allusion to his want of 
skill can well be imagined. 
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It was a miracle of excellent surgery that | dueling as a crime, while the remorse which we 
Governor Foote was not killed, Prentiss’s ball | think always follows the shedding of blood in a 
making sad havoc in his person ; and it is safe | duel is universal, whatever may have been the 
to say that if death had ensued the naturally | early education. We have the record of one 
susceptible tendencies of Mr. Prentiss’s nature | distinguished gentleman who had the moral 
would have driven him mad. courage to refuse a challenge, and the affair is 

And what a picture is this of civilization! | doubly interesting from the character of the par- 
the moralist may exclaim; and yet there was | ties engaged. 
nothing really in all this extraordinary or un- In the year 1856 the Hon. T. B. Hill, Presi- 
precedented. O'Connell fought his celebrated | dential elector, in the height of a political 
duel in the county of Kildare, about twelve | discussion, spoke of the Hon. Alexander Ste- 
miles distant from Dublin. The place was | phens(subsequently Vice-President ofthe South- 
“ well chosen for spectators,” being near the foot | ern Confederacy) ‘‘as having betrayed the Whig 
of a hill, from which many thousands could | party, and of having acted worse toward it than 
and did behold the proceedings without crowd- | Iscariot by abusing it afterward.” Words per- 
ing or interruption. The antagonist of O’Con- | sonally more harmless, it seems, could not have 
nell fell mortally wounded, and a loud and cruel | been uttered; yet Mr. Stephens took offense, 


yell went forth from the valley, and was sent | and opened a detailed correspondence. No 


back again from the hills, while its echoes were understanding was effected, and Mr. Stephens, 


prolonged from field to field; the pang occa- 
sioned by these shouts far surpassed the anguish 
occasioned by the dying man’s wound. O’Con- 
nell was victorious, and his victim, after a few 
hours of suffering, slept quietly in the grave; 
but it was a secret from the world how quiet 
was O’Connell’s conscience. Have we not some 
inkling, however, that all was not peace, when 


we find him long years afterward sacrificing an | 
immense sum, as a reward of his professional | 
pursuits, to hurry away to a distant part of Ire- | 


land to act as a volunteer counsel to defend the 
legal rights of the lonely and impoverished widow 
of the man he killed ? 

Thirteen years after Mr. Prentiss fought Gov- 
ernor Foote he found himself enriched with a 
wife and children, and no one seemed more 
happy than he in his domestic circle. For lan- 
guage used before a court while attending to 
his professional duties he received a challenge. 
The sacred home responsibilities under which 
he was placed gave a new phase to the circum- 
stance ; yet, while suffering the most intolerable 
agony, he could not refuse to fight. He rea- 


soned with himself, regretted the necessity, con- | 


templated with agony the possibility of leaving 
his family unprotected, yet he could not resist 
the temptation. [He finally wrought himself up 
with the idea that he must fight for his wife and 
children, and he conceived that his mortal suf- 
fering was a trial of his faith through his relig- 
ious teachings. Mr. Prentiss, while he was 
thus walking in the “‘valley and shadow of 
death,” was to the world calm, dispassionate, 
and often playfully witty. Yet he writes that 
the two weeks previous to the contemplated 
meeting ‘‘he did nothing but pray, weep, and 
read the Bible—that he was worn away to a 
perfect shadow, and tottered like an old man.” 
What a melancholy picture! what a terrible 
fascination ! 

This fear of public opinion has seldom indeed 
been resisted. Mr. Prentiss’s confessions of re- 
morseful suffering, which we have quoted be- 
cause they have been authentically published to 
the world, are no doubt characteristic of those 
of every man who has been reared to look upon 


| according to the practice of the duello, posted 
| Mr. Hill as a coward. Now this occurred in 
| Georgia, where the public sentiment was in fa- 
| vor of dueling ; both the parties were Southern 
|men, and had Southern men for constituents, 
jand yet Mr. Hill, more courageous than Mr. 
| Prentiss, accepted the direful consequences; 
_and instead of seeking redress with pistols, was 
content to make an appeal to the intelligent 
and good in vindicaticn of his conduct. His 


letter is a fine specimen of logic, and in a few 
words, and in a better manner than we have 
ever before seen, disposes of the subject. 
his reply to Mr. Stephens he says: 


In 


** You say that my letter, both in tone and manner, 
is personally offensive in itself, and without specify- 
ing any thing you designate as offensive you proceed 
to ask of me ‘that satisfaction which is usual between 
gentlemen in such cases.’ It might be some satisfac- 
tion for you to shoot at me, though I should enter- 
tain no great fear of being hit; but candor requires 
| me to say, with my present feelings, I could not de- 
liberately shoot at you, and for many reasons—a few 
only of which I will now give. 

“T might possibly kill you; and though you may 
not consider your life valuable, yet to take it would 
be a great annoyance to me ever afterward. The 
ceaseless accusations of my conscience that I was a 
murderer would be the bane of all my future happi- 
ness. 

“Tf the invitation to mortal combat is intended as 
a mere formal occasion to exchange a few harmless 
shots, and then have an adjustment, I can only say 
that I never engage in farces, or make feigned issues. 
If I could be made conscious that I had done you in- 
justice I should deem it a duty to repair it, and should 
not wait first to be shot at. If you did me injustice I 
met the occasion with the remedy, and it does seem 
made a shot which produced a wider if not deeper sore 
than any within the power of powder and ball to pro- 
duce. 

**Now, Sir (as I always speak plainly), I will only 
add that I know of nothing which has occurred be- 
tween you and me which could authorize or justify a 
duel; and while I have never at any time had an in- 
sult offered me, nor an aggression attempted, I shall 
yet know how to meet and repel any that may be of- 
fered by any gentleman who may presume upon this 
refusal or otherwise.” / 


This correspondence occurred more than ~ 
twelve years ago, and was at the time the sub- 
ject of a vast amount of newspaper cdntroversy 
| throughout the country. It is no doubt true 
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that the thinking, solid men of Georgia, as a | 


general thing, approved of Mr. Hill’s conduct, 
and yet there is reason to believe it injured that | 
gentleman’s availability as a candidate for of- | 
fice, though it did not affect his social standing | 
or professional career, | 

Those who made Mr. Lincoln's acquaintance | 
after he came to Washington as Chief Magis- | 
trate, and were personally cognizant of his re- | 
markable goodness of heart and his unusually 
kind feelings, are surprised to learn that such a | 
man had gravely accepted a challenge and gone | 
out to fight a duel. The occasion was made | 
memorable, of course, by Mr. Lincoln’s humor. 
Under the most trying circumstances this qual- 
ity of his mind seemed to predominate ; and it 
was, after all, this rare quality that sustained 
his spirit through the dark days of his adminis- 
tration, and kept him cheerful and hopeful 
while all around him were sad and despondent. 

It has been the custom of historians of Illi- 
nois to say that in 1820 was fought the first and 
last duel in that State. There were cireum- 
stances connected with it that display unusual 
characteristics, and gave a practical example 
of the predominancy of the New England ele- 
ment that largely made up the original settlers 
of the State, and also showing how healthful is 
the example of making a bad thing odious. 
Two obscure men, named respectively Stewart 
and Bennett, quarreled, and their friends, for 
the sake of a joke, agreed upon a sham duel. 
Stewart was in the secret, but Bennett, in the 
hopes that he would be made ridiculous, was 
left to understand the thing was earnest. The 
duel was fought with rifles loaded with blank 
cartridges. When placed on the ground Ben- 
nett, from certain things he witnessed, con- 
ceived the idea they were playing a trick upon 
him, and, unobserved by his seconds, dropped 
a ball in his weapon. The word fire was given, 
and Stewart fell dead, whereupon Bennett 
made his escape. Two years afterward he was 
arrested, brought back to Illinois, and tried for 
murder. Public opinion was against the bar- 
barous practice, and Bennett was convicted and 
sentenced to be hung. The Governor of the 
State refused to pardon the criminal, and he 
was executed. The result was that dueling was 
unpopular in Illinois—there were associations 
about it that were any thing but respectable— 
and it fell into disuse. And yet, with this his- 
torical fact before Mr. Lincoln, he seemed to 
have lacked the moral courage to treat a chal- 
lenge with contempt, and accepted its require- 
ments and agreed to fight with dragoon swords. 

On the ground, which was on the Missouri 
side of the Illinois river, he mentioned to his 
second that the spot was most appropriately se- 
lected, as it was in sight of the Penitentiary. 
There was evidently in his mind a clear idea 
that he was engaged in a criminal transaction. 
IIis second was fortunately a man of equal 
humor with Mr. Lincoln, and managed to so 
mar the actual meeting with preliminaries and 
qualifications, and the unusual height of Mr. 


| 





Lincoln compared with his antagonist, who was 
a short man, made it so difficult to get an equal 
length of arm, that all parties at last conceived 
that the whole thing was ridiculous, and it w 
amicably settled; and, as is generally the ¢ 
there was no real cause for a quarrel. 

The attentive reading of the records of duels 
leaves the mind entirely satisfied that there are 
no rules to be induced that imperatively govern 
such encounters. Decatur, the most valiant 
man of his day, fell under the fire of his inferior 
in courage and reputation. D’Esterre was a 
professed duelist, yet he was slain by O’Con- 
nell, who had on a former occasion, contrary to 
the Galway rules, accepted, without exchanging 
shots, a reconciliation on the field. Alexander 
Hamilton had passed through the dangers of a 
long war with a reputation untarnished ; he was 
a vestryman of his chosen church, an active 
Christian gentleman, the head of a large fam- 
ily circle ; he was known to be an enemy of the 
duello; and yet with such a history, and living 
in a community that discountenanced dueling, 
he yielded to its demands and lost his life. It is 
beyond a doubt true that every man who has 
fought and killed another in a duel suffers more 
or less remorse of conscience, though we have 
examples where such feelings are hidden from 
the world. We believe that General Jackson 
never openly displayed any regret for slaying 
his man; how he felt in his closet was only 
known to his Maker. As a rule all great sol- 
diers, at least of modern times, have discour- 
aged dueling ; but their example or opinions of 
the matter are of questionable value. They are 
above the necessity of being tried. Washing- 
ton affords the noblest example the world ever 
gave in this matter. He denounced dueling, 
and pardoned a blow and made acknowledg- 
ment that he deserved it as a just punishment 
for an offered insult. All his companions in 
arms accepted his views, with the exception of 
Mad Anthony Wayne, He recognized the code 
by aiding the officers engaged in affairseof hon- 
or to leave and enter the lines without the pass- 
word. 

Success in personal combats depends upon 
physical peculiarities. The accomplished and 
apparently effeminate gentleman is often, as in 
Schuyler’s case, competent at a moment's no- 
tice to the display of the coolest and most de- 
termined physical courage. 

Mr. Graves, of Kentucky, who killed Mr. 
Cilley, said it required a higher order of cour- 
age to refuse than to fight a duel. And suffer- 
ing under the remorse which followed his ex- 
perience, he did not hesitate to say that if he 
was ever involved in a similar difficulty he 
hoped he would be enabled to exercise that 
nobler species of courage that accorded with 
moral obligations, rather than act from fear of 
public opinion. The courage that fights a duel 
and that which sustains the soldier in the field 
are of an entirely different character. When 
the late rebellion broke out our Southern cities 
were filled with professed and celebrated duel- 


as 


ase, 
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ists, ‘Their admirers expected from them brill- | 
iant deeds in war; we have no knowledge of 
their success. 

Dueling, from beginning to end, judged by | 
the tests of practical merit, or by the inspira- 
tion of Christ’s teachings, seems to be without 
a single redeeming character. Its hold upon 
the sympathy of mankind is strange and incom- 
prehensible, and can only be accounted for on 
the principle that there is a leaven of the savage 
in our nature that can neither be regulated by 
reason nor subdued by that dread admonition, 
«Thou shalt not kill.” The incomprehensible- 
ness of the fascination of dueling has excited 
the speculation of the greatest minds. Sir 
Francis Bacon is confounded with the specula- 
tion. He says, touching the causes of it, “‘ The 
first motive, no doubt, is a false and erroneous 
imagination of honor and credit; and therefore 
the king, in his last proclamation, doth aptly | 
and excellently call them bewitching duels. For | 
if one judge of it truly, it is no better than sorcery | 
that enchanteth the spirits of young men that have | 
great minds with a false show; a kind of satan- | 
ical illusion and apparition of honor against re- | 
ligion, against law, against moral virtue, and | 
against the precedents and examples of the best 
times and valliantest nations.” 

It is honorable to our Government that it has 
for nearly twenty years officially and legally 
condemned deling, and holds the violator of 
the law strictly accountable for his conduct. 
Documents of more political importance have 
emanated from the Department of State at 
Washington than the one which deprived the 
duelist diplomatic of his office, but no one was 
ever more thoroughly approved by the good 
people of the country than the following : 





“Sir,—It is a matter of public notoriety, and as is 
believed unquestionable, that you have been a princi- 
pal party to a duel near this city. By this step you 
have violated the act of Congress approved February 
20, 1839, entitled ‘ An act to prohibit the giving or ac- 
cepting within this District of Columbia a challenge 
to fight a*duel, and for other purposes.’ This proceed- 
ing on your part is the more to be regretted and the 
more unaccountable as your military experience must 
have made you familiar with the twenty-fifth article 
of war, which prohibits any officer or soldier sending 
or accepting a challenge to fight a duel upon pain of 
being cashiered. The President, therefore, entertain- 
ing the opinion that under the circumstances the of- 
fense on your part above referred to against the law 
renders it unbecoming that you shall any longer repre- 
sent the United States as their Minister to Costa Rica, 
has deemed it advisable to nominate to the Senate a 
successor to you in that character. In his message 
making the nomination he has set forward his reason 
therefor. If, however, you should deem it advisable 
to leave Costa Rica before your successor shall arrive, 
the accompanying sealed letter to the President of that 
republic announcing your recall will enable you to do 
so with propriety. In that event you will commit the 
archives of the legation to the custody of some respect- 
able citizen of the United States. Yours, etc., 

“ Wititam H. Sewarp,.” 


That the duel has been taken advantage of 
for the purposes of gross wrong is apparent, but 
that its terrors have had a conservative influ- 
ence in newly settled countries there can not be 





a doubt. It is also true that American duels 


have gained an exaggerated importance by be- 
ing subjected to unusual newspaper publication, 
and by their too freqdently sanguinary ending. 
This fatal characteristic is more owing to the 
earnestness of American life, and the familiarity 


| of our people from their youth up with deadly 


weapons, than to any blood-thirstiness or un- 
usual cruelty of character. Reviewing the 
whole ground calmly and dispassionately we 
can come to no other conclusion than that 
American national development is not regard- 
less of human life, and that its sanguinary his- 
tory bears a favorable comparison with older, 
more highly cultivated, and more pretentious 
civilizations. 
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HE entrances into our capital city are, so 

far as Nature is concerned, rather sublime 
than otherwise. From the north you cross the 
lovely coterie of the Schuylkill arches, and ride 
for miles and miles, with the Delaware travel- 
ing as fleetly in all its silver by your side; you 
thunder through the mighty mile-long bridge 
of the Susquehanna, and creep across the low 
lattices that span the two broad Gunpowders, 
and where not so much as a hand-rail lies be- 
tween you and the full tide of the rapid river; 
long ere you reach the place the vast dome of 
the Capitol rises like a second sky in cloudy 
whiteness above you. From the west, on the 
other hand, you come down over the tremen- 
dous trestle-work of the Blue Ridge region, 
with all the wildness of lofty mountain scenery 
rising around. And from the south your only 
entrance is over the great Potomac, that here, 
two hundred and eighty-five miles from its es- 
tuary, is as broad as most other rivers are when 
they touch the sea. There is something very 
deceitful about this river, which, two miles 
above, runs a narrow stream between hills 
scarcely a stone’s-throw from bank to bank, 
and which here, as if aware of the duty de- 
volving upon it to support the national dignity 
and character, suddenly widens @to a basin of 
more than a mile’s span, and rolls on its great 
torrent as if the so-far-distant sea were close 
at hand, deep calling unto deep and bidding it 
to hasten. 

The Potomac is also in itself the chief thor- 
oughfare of the District; it can never be a per- 
fectly beautiful one, for its waters are turbid, 
and its banks of red and yellow rain-scored 
clay can not be overgrown and shadowed, since 
trees and vines seem to have a standing objec- 
tion to soil that slides away from under them. 
Yet, when one from the Long Bridge looks up 
at the broad lagoon, with the heights of Ar- 
lington and of Georgetown framing its reflec- 
tions of sunset under a wide and open sky, a 
more charming scene than it makes can scarce- 
ly be pictured. <A drive over this same bridge, 
that has echoed to the tramp of armies, is one 
of the notable excursions of the place, Can 
there be many livelier experiences than to sit 
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behind a spirited horse, which dances from side 
to side of the bridge with its low buttresses, 
while a shrieking, panting train of the Alexan- 
dria Railway runs the length of the mile close 
beside you? There is another water-way in 
the city, known as the Tiber; and still another, 
the Canal—one crawling and atrocious stench, 
breeding disease along its edge for every inch 
of its slimy way, not more a civic than, in view 
of foreign residents, an international nuisance. 


| case has been in other countries; and it is y, 


unusual circumstance on any evening to haye 
one of these unsightly creatures, of nearly tho 


| size of its natural enemy, a black-and-tan ter- 


rier—for they turn up their whiskers at cats— 
stroll along the pavement by your side for the 
length of a square, and disappear as composed. 
ly into an alley-way as if it were the paying 


| tenant; while frequently, when they are done 


The stranger’s first experience of Washing- | 


ton makes him think of it as only a vast and 
unfinished sort of bivouac left all at loose ends. 
Six months of existence there, and he looks 
back at it as at any large-natured thing—a 
generous place, where streets the size of other 
cities’ squares, with the lavish sky that one is 
allowed above them, are only typical of the lib- 
erality of life and thought within its boundaries. 

Nothing is more singular than the way in 
which this city is laid out. Those who regard 
the location as a shrewd land speculation of the 
careful Father of his Country laugh at its waste- 
ful width of avenue. 





} 


| 


| with them, their carcasses decorate the side- 


walks till the kindly dust and mud cover them 
from sight. If a horse falls he is apt to be 
taken away in the night, after lying all day on 
the spot where he expired; but such small game 
as cats and rats Nature is expected to take care 
of for herself. On these same sidewalks, thus 
sometimes ornamented, few words can be wast- 
ed; they are very wide, and paved with brick, 
and that after a novel fashion, the city corpora- 
tion paving one-half the width and leaving the 
rest for the owners of houses to do, which in 
most instances remains undone. The limits of 
the city are so extended, its resources so small, 


But to others it seems as | and the floating population using the sidewalks 


if the grandeur of the American idea, of the | so numerous, that so much of them as happens 
continent, and of its freedom, had been con-| to be paved is in a sad condition with broken 


sulted even here. 
Frenchman designed it in conjunction with 


President Washington, at that time phen all | 


the country was overrun with French. notions, 
and French notions dealt largely in mobs and 
barricades. A form of government in which 


mobs and barricades and street warfare would 
play but a subordinate part was an impossible 


idea for a Frenchman to entertain and devel- 
op; thus laying out the city in princely ave- 
nues, at the interval of every square he ran 
streets across them at an acute angle, so that 
there should not be a single street which, were 
a barricade erected there, could not be com- 
manded by a cross-fire from an avenue. 

For many years Washington has been con- 
tent with the magnificence of its public build- 
ings, and has endured its shabby and incon- 
venient private dwellings as one of the inevita- 
ble conditions of life. Filthy little negro-shan- 
ties squatted between the best houses that there 
were, and one of the most-used approaches to 
the white splendor of the Capitol to-day is 
through rows of squalid hovels. But since the 


beginning of the war and the infusion of bustle | 


and energy into the still routine, and perhaps 
the influx of Northern capital, the city has be- 
gun to undergo a change in this respect ; man- 
sions worthy of being Senatorial residences are 
slowly rising and filling the gaps of vacant lots, 
and occupying the previous places of the ten- 
foot sheds that blotted every street; and if the 
good work goes on, in a dozen years it will be 
a very different place in relation to the pride 
and pleasure and comfort of daily life—it will 
be the change between the beggar-maid and 
the queen of King Cophetua. 


Other things, however, than elegant houses | 
came in with the new régime: the army of sol- | 
diers was followed by an army of rats, as the 








There is a legend that a/| bricks, stolen bricks, and bricks heaved by frost 


into every possible direction, making the most 
lamentable pitfalls; and where on a dark night, 
with one lamp twinkling as far before you as a 
star, and the ray of the last one behind you 
long since lost in distance, an unwary or un- 
acquainted man, or one with a brick in his hat, 
stands as good a chance of breaking his neck as 
the most blood-thirsty advocate of capital pun- 
ishment could desire; while a drive out upon 
Fourteenth Street, the fashionable Corso, div- 
ing and dumping into holes and hollows, is 
something undertaken only at the risk of life. 
The faults of paving and lighting, however, are 
to be laid as much at the door of Congress as 
at that of the city government; for while most 
cities are supposed to be equal to their own 
needs, and to receive as much as they give, this 
one is a star exception, for its chief population 
is transient, and of the kind that, though mak- 
ing free use, of course, of every thing, yields no 
revenue at all; and at the same time the large 
scale of the place, being ordered to correspond 
with the national scale, makes the expenses of 
keeping all in repair what no city under the sun 
could meet with equal means, and a burden of 
which the nation ought to bear a part equal to 
what it would bear if government paid a tax 
upon all its property in the place. 

Why the streets of Washington, which are all 
mapped out on straight lines, generally happen 
to be crooked, is a mystery as yet unexplained, 
though it may possibly be due to the early and 
unauthorized encroachments of builders. The 
inhabitants claim that there is one straight 
street, some of them quoting H Street as the 
example, whence it is supposed arose the phrase, 
as straight as H; but as H Street plainly pur- 
sues a winding way under their very eyes there 
is no need to contradict them, though one may 
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admit that H Street, being the charmed centre | 


of the aristocracy, ought to be straight if it is | 
not. 
Pennsylvania Avenue, however, is the chief | 


boast of the city, extending from the Capitol to 
the Georgetown bridge, and ulways undergoing 
some ditch-like sort of repair in the way of 
draining and piping. It is a capricious sort of 
thoroughfare, having a manner of appearing | 
and disappearing entirely peculiar to itself; and 
whichever way you traverse it, either in the di- 


rection of the Capitol or in that of the White 


” 


House, your course is always called “up.” You 
are a new-comer, and you go out some fine morn- | 
ing in search of one of the small numbers of | 
Pennsylvania Avenue that lie, let us say, be- | 


| coffee and pomegranate. 
| extending nearly the length of the denser part 


than the Bird of Paradise flower or the Espiritu 
Santo. The guardian genius of the parterres 

seems to be an enormous white cockatoo, with 
| @ canary-colored crest, who glares at you silent- 


| ly, and is the only living thing you meet on your 


way through the fragrant alleys of acacia and 
These open gardens, 


of the city, are to be a charming ramble by-and- 


by; and the property on the opposite side, should 


‘the canal ever be deepened and reformed, will 
then become priceless. The Washington Monu- 
| ment, at which their greenery comes to an end, 
| still raises its unfinished shaft of marble into 
| the air; the funds for its further erection are 
‘exhausted ; and wherever you go a little model 


tween Seventeenth and Eighteenth streets. You | | of it as it should be presents itself and a glass 
reach Fifteenth Street, and suddenly Pennsyl- | money-box to your notice ; in the glass money- 
yania Avenue disappears. You look back along box various fossil currenc y-notes have reposed 
the splendid street—not splendid because of its | | undisturbed and undiminished for a length of 
buildings or ornaments, where a sign-board, as | time. If every one who passed them dropped 
often as any other way, is slung on a rope that | in a single penny, the obelisk would soon pierce 
dangles from the inside of a shut window which | the central blue in all the completion of its de- 
secures it at that side, and from the swinging | sign. It is, however, a dangerous thing to 
bough of a tree to which it is knotted at the give, for one person, who dropped in the chance 
other—but splendid because of the precision and | change of twenty-three cents, has experienced 
breadth of line upon which it is drawn, and be- | ever since a Peabody-like sense of endowment, 
cause of its two distinguishing points—at one | feeling an undefined sort of ownership—since to 
extremity the dome of the Capitol in the midst | those twénty-three cents, more than to any thing 
of a bluish haze of distance, rising in always | else, must the completion of the Monument 
overpowering beauty and lying as lightly on the | stand indebted. Ranged around the truncated 


heavens as if it were a floating cloud; at the | shaft, and not inconsistent with its present ap- 
other the gleaming facade of the Treasury, as | pearance, are the Southern Liberties, peopled 


perfect a specimen of art as was ever overlaid 
by the sunshine of the AZgean or of ancient 
Italy—you look back along this unrivaled street 
and turn and find it as it was before, like the 


bridge and river of Mirza’s dream, vanished | 


from sight. Before you are the granite posts 
and iron gates of the Treasury ground, locked 
or not, on either hand runs Fifteenth Street, 
but Pennsylvania Avenue is nowhere. Will it 
ever enter your unassisted head to conjecture 
that it dips down into the earth at this place, in 
the freak of some precious stratum, runs through 
the cellar of the White House, and comes into 
upper air again a little fartheron? Gail Ham- 
ilton laughs at the houses of Boston, which have 
such a penchant for standing in the middle of 
the street, but they certainly need no better 


precedent than the example set by the house of | 


the President of the country. 
A portion of the city known as the Agricultur- | 
al Gardens, and commencing with Pennsylvania 


Avenue, but diverging toward the island on | 


which the Smithsonian Institute stands, will be, 
in a few years, when the shrubbery and forest 


trees are more grown, a perfectly delightful | 


spot, stretching from the Capitol to the Wash- 
ington Monument, and ornamented with every 
resource of the horticultural art. Here the 
great government green-houses lift their crys- 
tal domes over immense cocoa-palms and fruit- 
laden banana-trees, as beautiful as bubbles, 
with all the colors of their blossoms shining 
through the glass, and rich in even rarer plants 


with creatures so happy and so neat that you 
can only wonder at them; the light dresses and 
ruffled skirts of the women do not look as if by 
any possibility they could have come out of the 
shanties behind; their rocking-chairs are on 
the pavement, they are gossiping, smoking, 
and singing, and their pickaninnies are tod- 
dling round in such an innumerable quantity that 
it seems as if they must have grown up like the 
blades of grass between the bricks. 

But if the Monument itself stands incom- 
plete, there are other and finished magnifi- 
cences of architecture in the city, sufficient to 
be the pride of a people. Not to speak of the 
castellated Smithsonian, the ugly Agricultural 
Department now building, or the monstrosity 
of the present State Department, there are the 
Treasury, Patent, and Post Offices, which are 
three almost perfect things. To pause on the 
crest of a rising street and look back at the 
| lovely colonnade of the Treasury, with the severe 
Doric stateliness and ornate Corinthian grace of 
the other two on either side, and then turning a 
corner and coming suddenly into sight of the 
long and lustrous lines of the Capitol, one can 
well believe that no other city affords a parallel 
cluster of such light and superb splendor. The 
Capitol itself, though not all it ought to be, is 
yet a marvelously noble structure. Its dome 
domineers over all the upper town; and when 
at night, during late sessions of Congress, it 
blazes a mass of light from top to bottom, one 
| can hardly imagine a more picturesque scene, 
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with its outlines, its shadowy suggestions, and | 


its half-appalling beauty. Within, sometimes, 
on a dark day, when a shower comes up, and 
the electrical apparatus is used to light the legis- 
lative chambers, where one is then quite unable 
to read, the mild radiance is seen skimming 
over the ground-glass roof of the halls, through 
which it sheds itself downward like daylight, 
swiftly stealing along from burner to burner till 
all are lit—so softly, yet so flashingly, that the 


beholder believes at once in mermaids and mer- | 


men, and knows exactly how it must seem in 


the bottom of the ocean to look up and see a} 


sunbeam go glancing across the top of the waves. 
The silent way in which the light springs into be- 
ing suggests countless sublime ideas ; and mean- 
while the sense of luxury and of secluded com- 
fort of those beneath that lambent ray can only 
be increased when they hear the winds roaring 
upon the roofs like the ocean itself, and the thun- 
ders echoing in the dome as if among the Alps. 

Washington is always full of surprises, and 
never exhausted. When you look down at it 
from a height you are at a loss to say to what 
all the hitherto unseen minarets, for instance, 
belong— whether to Jewish synagogues or to 
some collection of Mohammedan mosques, that 
may have planted themselves privately there. 
You see, also, houses set deep in charming gar- 
dens that you never dreamed of, In the win- 
ter you imagine that its summer season must 
be a desert of dreariness for the want of trees ; 
in the summer it seems to be a very bower of 


bliss—ivy, that the frost never dares to injure, 
climbs over churches and dwellings, and covers 
them with masses of shining verdure; fountains 


play, birds warble, fragrance is wafted every 
where; and when, in a March evening, your 
Northern friends are all housed from some great 
whirling snow-storm, you stroll along luxuria- 
ting in the delightful atmosphere, and come 
suddenly upon a white deutzia-bush laden with 
its blossoms—a sort of sweet and charming 
ghost of the long-since dead and gone winter. 


There is a perfect pantheon of statuary in | 
these same streets, and the most of it worse | 


than worthless. 
of the poorest ; 


The Capitol rejoices in some 
and opposite the main entrance 


Washington stands wrapped in a sheet, the in- | 


habitants say, as if just issuing from the bath, 
and pointing to the Patent-Office for his clothes, 
which are preserved there in glass cases. Late- 
ly a column crowned with an effigy of Mr, Lin- 
coln was erected with much pomp—a piece of 
workmanship utterly poor and barren; and the 
horses prancing over precipices and scattered | 
round the squares would go a good way toward 
filling a regiment of Black-horse Cavalry. Na-| 
ture is obliged sometimes to come to the rescue 
of these specimens; and she has been seen, in 
a purple winter twilight, thickening the air with 
flying snow-flakes, and wildly tossing the bare 
boughs around, that she might give the eques- | 
trian statue in Lafayette Square a grandeur of 
dimness and transfiguration that it never knew | 
before. 


The city is so levee, each. an m ancemhl age of 
spaces, every thing is so far apart, that there j, 
no one centre where people may congregate and 
get the news. It is, in many respects, like g 
great rambling village, and in none more go 
than in the fact that while you might presume 
that the important and ever-present affairs of 
State would absorb its conversational interest. 
there is yet plenty of room for the small gossi) 
of private affairs, Still, if persons do not care 
to enter the social life, there is no place where 
they can live in more unquestioned freedom 
and enjoyment. Although every waif of soci- 
| ety seems to turn up here, like straws in a whirl- 

pool, it is, in spite of that, the place of the 
world in which to escape observation: a thou- 
; sand people may parade the Avenue, it does 
not look as if there were more than ten there: 
the music of a band dies at the length of one 
of the great lonely squares; the celebration of 
emancipation—when an endless black cloud 
streams through the town, here the throngs that 
compose it frolicking in exuberance and effer- 
vescence that know no bounds, and there march- 
ing serious and stately with the burden of great 
thoughts and the difference between what they 
were yesterday and what they are to-day— 
passes as a shadow does; a mob would be lost 
to sight in the midst of its fury; and there are 
in truth but three times when the place actually 
seems alive—one at the early dawn, when peo- 
| ple flock to market, the chief portion of which, 
| like the city itself, is all outdoors, and the chief 
building of which is only a low, half-finished, 
whitewashed shed, where, within, the thrifty 
| Germans demand good prices for good wares, 
| and without the colored people, who have driv- 





en in from the Seventh Street suburbs with their 
wretched mules, sell you armfuls of rosy flow- 
ering-almond-boughs, still wet with morning 
dew, for five cents; another in the afternoon, 
when Congress rises, and the beauties of the 
land are seen, in gorgeous array which neither 
Solomon nor the lilies of the field themselves 
have equaled, floating along beside the captains 
of armies and the arbiters of national destinies, 
i who, for the nonce, have smoothed their frown- 
| ing fronts, and look as innocent as ever Hercu- 
les did with his distaff; you might see one of 
the fair beings now, if this pen were a painter's 
| pencil, whe, in her dress and overdress of grass- 
| green silk, with the grass-green lace upon her yel- 
low hair, with her eyes ‘‘ as dark as darkest pan- 
| sies,” and the damask blushes deepening in the 
| dimples round lier perfect mouth, looked like 
a living impersonation of all the loveliness of 
| June. The only other time when Washington 
| seems to be peopled less sparsely than Petra 
in the wilderness is on the Wednesday and Sat- 
| urday sunsets, when the Marine Band plays al- 
| ternately in the President’s grounds and in La- 
fayette Square, and every one in all the town 
| makes it a point to saunter in the vicinity. 
| Children are tumbling in the trodden grass that 
| sends up its pungent smell, or are climbing the 
| flights of stairs in the rear of the White House, 
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and clustering round the President, who has | subscribers, 


In America nine out of every ten 


come out to greet them; lovely ladies move | individuals read the papers; and, according to 
along to the music; and all our magnates have | my observation, the average is little, if any, less 
left the Capitol, sitting on its terraces where | in England. 


the turf is purple with violets on this spring 
day, and are present as if at a dress-parade. 
Not far away the Potomac winds in silver 


In every point but one the superiority of the 
English press to the American can not be de- 
nied. Indeed, we had better readily admit it. 


curves, and the “sacred soil” lies rosily red- | No newspaper in America can rival the best 
dening in the late day ; overhead the laburnum- | English journals in typographical appearance 
trees are shaking down their gold, the Judas- | —that is to say, in the excellence of its mate- 


trees are rising in pink flushes, lofty boughs 


covered with a purple blossom shed abroad an | 


intoxicating fragrance ; and all around the mu- 
sic soars in strains that transform the whole 
scene out of the actual and into the ideal. At 
such times, and in the soft sueceeding summer 
night, Washington seems a region of delight; 
we believe nothing at all of the frightful le- 
gends told concerning the umbrellas that are 
held down instead of up as the days advance, 
because the heat of the pavement is so much 
more scorching than that of the sky, and laugh 


at those people who can not tell when it has | 
been raining because the blistered bricks send | 


back the shower in steam before it could wet 
them. We remember the pleasures of the place 
long after we forget its discomforts; when we 
leave it we love it; we look forward to the fab- 
ulous beauty it shall wear in the course of fifty 
years, and we feel that if ever jealousy, avarice, 
or expediency transfers the seat of government 
from its magnificently designed streets and the 
costly edifices that rise here in all their sun- 
shine-loving Gothic beauty, and there in stately 
Greek lend classic shades from summer suns, 
half of our patriotic pride and prestige as a 
people will be lost forever. 





ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS BY AN 
AMERICAN. 

V._ENGLISH AND AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 
HERE is a prevalent impression in the 
United States that the number of news- 
paper readers there, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, is much greater than in England. This 
impression I believe to be altogether mistaken. 
Statistics may indorse it ; but the time has gone 
by, in this age of splendid financiering, when any 
body credits the maxim that ‘figures do not lie.” 
English travelers in America mention as an as- 
tonishing incident that even the hack-drivers 
of America are seen reading the daily papers, 
forgetful of the fact that cabmen in England 
are to be observed, during leisure intervals, 
consulting the same sources of information. 
The provincial press of England is far in ad- 
vance of that of America, both in matter and 
manner, and is quite as generally circulated. 
If in some cases the subscription-list of some 
American newspapers exceeds that of the cor- 
responding class of journals in England, it must 
be remembered that in England papers are oft- 
en hired by the readers at so much an hour, and 
are consequently perused by thousands of per- 
sons whose names do not appear on the lists of 





rial and the clearness of its type. Neither can 
the American papers bear comparison with the 
English in the style of their editorials, and the 
grammatical perfection of their foreign and lo- 
cal reports. A slipshod style, expressing slip- 
shod thoughts, is the prevailing characteristic 
of the American press; while in England the 
editorials, the foreign correspondence, and the 
local reports are composed by gentlemen who 
at least understand the art of writing the lan- 
guage correctly. There are exceptions to these 
rules in both countries, as I shall presently point 
out; but the rules are the same, nevertheless. 
No journal in the United States prints leaders 
—eiditorials we call them—like those in the best 
English papers; and no American journal has 


| yet been able to secure correspondents like Rus- 
| sell and Kingston, or local reporters like Woods 


and Turner, except in extraordinary instances, 
Even in these extraordinary instances the press- 
writers of America have not been allowed that 
pomp of type and position which the London 
editors cheerfully accord to their more favored 
brethren; and their productions, printed in small 
type and hidden in unfrequented portions of the 
paper, are no more appreciated than the micro- 
scopic beauty of the butterfly compared to the 


| gorgeous plumage of the peacock. Finally, va- 


rious circumstances have combined to render 
the newspapers of England actually cheaper 
than those of America. You can purchase 
most of the London daily journals for a pen- 
ny—two cents; while the New York journals 
of the same rank cost four cents—two-pence 
English. Thus, by a singular change of for- 
tune, the American newspapers are now dearer 
than those of England, although the cheapness 
of the American press had no small share in the 
reduction and ultimate abolition of the stamp- 
duty in England. 

The one point in regard to which I claim sa- 
periority for the American press is enterprise. 
The American papers give the news in bad 
type, upon poor paper, and often in the worst 
possible form; but they give it, and they give 
it by telegraph, and they give it at the earliest 
possible moment. The English journals, on 
the contrary, are lamentably deficient in news. 
Take away the telegrams of Mr. Reuter and the 
Parliamentary reports, and the real news fur- 
nished by a London paper may be summed up 
in a couple of sentences. The London jour- 
nals are also deficient in individuality. They 
are perfectly satisfied to reprint such local news 
as they publish from other papers. The Times 
would not quote from the News, but it constant- 


i 
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ly quotes from the Ezpress, which is merely an 
evening edition of the News ; and all the morn- 
ing journals consider the Pall Mall Gazette fair 
game, and crib its contents without an apology. 
Any one who reads all the London journals day 
after day will soon learn that, barring the edi- 
torials, nine-tenths of their literary contents are 
precisely the same, and consist chiefly of parlia- 
mentary, market, and financial reports, Reuter’s 
telegrams, and sporting news. Now, as regards 
Reuter's telegrams, the American press would 
be afraid to depend for its information upon an 
outside association, which might be honorable 
or dishonorable ; which might furnish or with- 
hold such information as it pleased ; which might 
or might not seek to influence the stock-market 
through the most influential journals, and which, 
in all that it does, is as independent of the press 
as the press ought to be independent of it. The 
telegrams for the American press come from the 
agents of an association composed of the news- 
papers themselves; but no first-class American 
journal will trust implicitly even to this source 
of information. It has its own special corre- 
spondents, who are instructed to telegraph as 
freely as if the Associated Press did not exist ; 
and thus a constant check is kept upon the 
journalistic combination. If Mr, Reuter’s in- 


tegrity were not equal to his ability, he could 
at any moment revolutionize the stock-markets 
in England, and for two days completely de- 
lude the British public, and the London press 
would unconsciously assist such a fraud, in- 
stead of preventing it. 


In America a swindle 
of this character would be impossible, because 
the press carefully guards its own interests as 
well as those of the public, and refuses to be 
hoaxed even by a forged Presidential procla- 
mation, although it be written upon telegraph- 
ic paper, and has every other mark of authen- 
ticity. 

As examples of the lack of enterprise of the 
British press, take the foreign and the Conti- 
nental news which appears in the papers. 
The impeachment trial at Washington has ex- 
cited more public interest in England than any 
event which has occurred since the accession 
of Napoleon to the throne of France; but what 
London newspaper except the Tiines had a spe- 
cial dispatch concerning it? And to what did 
the single special dispatch of the Times amount? 
To less than a dozen words, costing at the ut- 
most about five pounds! Why, if the Queen 
of England had been upon her trial instead of 
the President of the United States, the Ameri- 
can journals would have been filled with tele- 
graphic news of the progress of the case, the 
evidence for and against her Majesty, and the 
popular speculations and prejudices concerning 
the verdict. During the impeachment furor 
thousands of other newspaper readers turned, 
as I did, to the telegraphic columns of the Lon- 
don press, only to be disappointed by some such 
dispatch as this: ** America—The Australasian 
has arrived out.” Or take the recent war in 
Abyssinia. No other London journal except 


re | 
| the Zimes sent its correspondent instructions to 


| telegraph the news; and the result was that the 
| entire press of England would have been satis. 
fied to publish simultaneously the official dis. 
patches to the War Office, had not the corre. 
| spondent of the New York Herald obliged the 


m 
| 


with copies of the telegrams which he had ye- 
| ceived from the advance brigade of Genera] 
| Napier’s gallant army. Or consider the loca] 
news. If Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Bright, or Mr. 
Disraeli, or Lord Stanley deliver an important 
speech in any part of England you may happen 
to read a report of it in the next morning's pa- 
pers; but how is that report obtained? Not 
through the enterprise of the press, but as a 
speculation on the part of the telegraph compa- 
nies, who furnish it at so many pence per line 
to such journals as choose to print it. The re. 
porter is not at all responsible to the press. He 
might make a fortune by misrepresenting the 
sentiments of the Premier or the Foreign Sec- 
retary, if he were sufficiently shrewd and dis- 
honest; the papers have no guarantee of his 
capability or his honesty, although they all print 
his news. In America no such risk is incurred 
by the newspapers. Again, Washington is 
about ten hours’ distance from New York by 
rail, as Paris is ten hours’ distance from Lon- 
don ; but almost all the Washington correspond- 
ence of the New York journals comes by tele- 
graph, while the Paris correspondence of the 
London journals comes by mail, in spite of the 
fact that less than the amount now paid to Paris 
correspondents would give the English papers 
all the news and gossip of the French capital 
telegraphically, and in time for the next morn- 
ing’s issue. In a word, the difference between 
the American and the English press in regard 
to enterprise is precisely the difference between 
the telegraph and the railroad. 

At a public dinner not very long ago Dr. 
Russell, the famous correspondent of the 7imes, 
complained of telegraphic reports on the ground 
that they were merely skeleton narratives, ut- 
terly incomprehensible until the mail accounts 
came to hand to give them flesh and blood. 
The simile is powerful, and, so far as concerns 
the English press, it is true. But Dr. Russell 
has only to turn to the American papers to find 
reports as particular and as imaginative as his 
own telegraphed in full to the leading journals. 
For instance, the progress of the Prince of Wales 
in Canada and the United States was reportetl 
by telegraph to the New York journals, and 
these reports crossed the ocean and were re- 
printed in the London journals weeks in advance 
of the letters of the special correspondents, who 
were sent out from England at a considerable 
expense to describe the Transatlantic reception 
of his Royal Highness. This was before the 
oceanic cable was laid ; but the ignominious de- 
feat of the English journalists might have been 
ayoided by a prompt employment of the tele- 
graphic facilities then in existence. Later still 
the British public were entirely deprived of 





special news from America in regard to the late 
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civil war, although that war concerned them al- 
most as nearly as if Great Britain had been one 
of the combatants. Since the Atlantic cable 
has been in operation we have seen the opening 
of the Paris Exhibition fully chronicled in the 
New York papers of the following morning, 
while the London journals were content to wait 
two days for complete reports. We have seen 
full accounts of the coronation of the Emperor 
of Austria as King of Hungary, at Pesth, and 
of the canonization of numerous saints by the 
Pope, at Rome, published in the New York pa- 
pers three days in advance of the London jour- 
nals. We have seen full descriptions of the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius printed in New 
York a week before the London editors heard 
that the voleano was once more vomiting flame 
and smoke. We have seen the futile Garibal- 
dian invasion of the Papal territories reported 


day by day through the cable to the New York | 


press, while all the London journals, except the 
Telegraph and News, were without correspond- 
ents at the chief points of interest, and the cor- 


respondents of these papers wrote by mail in- | 


Hun- | 


stead of sending their news by lightning. 
dreds of other instances might be cited did not 
these suffice. The truth is, that in America the 
press has created the inland telegraph lines, and 


the American press now makes the Atlantic | 
cable remunerative ; while in England the press | 


never employs the wires when it can make use 
of the mail, and contributes an insignificant trifle 
toward the support of the sub-Atlantic miracle. 
Upon these points statistics are, I own, most 
trustworthy and decisive. 

In every country there are two or three jour- 
nals which are regarded by foreigners as repre- 
sentative organs. They are not always the 
best papers nor the most widely-circulated pa- 
pers; but there is a something about them 
characteristic of the nation and its institutions. 
Not to multiply illustrations, which will at once 


occur to every reader, I may mention that En- | 


gland would not be itself without the Times. 
There are many thousands of Englishmen who 
never read it, just as there are many thousands 
of Americans who never read the New York 
Herald ; but it is universally accepted as the 
exponent of British public opinion, even when 
it sets that public opinion most at defiance, as 
I think it did during the recent American civil 
war and the still more recent Garibaldian in- 
vasion. ‘The general rule of newspapers is that 
their influence secures a large circulation, and 
this large circulation brings them a correspond- 
ing amount of advertising. The Zimes is a re- 
markable exception to this rule. In circula- 
tion it is surpassed by several journals, in influ- 
ence by.few, in advertisements by none. Its 
London rivals in enterprise are the Telegraph 


and the News; but it crushes them daily by | 


appearing with a quadruple sheet of advertise- 

ments, in spite of their lower rates and more 

popular subscriptions. It has almost every 

requisite of a good newspaper except the news, 

and almost every requisite of a good advertising 
Vor. XXXVII.—No. 219.—D b 


| medium except a large circulation. Its real 
| Specialty is its typographical perfection ; its pro- 
| fessed specialty is its editorials, scarcely one of 
| which you can read carefully without detecting 
| a fearful blunder in grammar, rhetoric, or fact ; 
|its popular specialty is its almost verbatim re- 
| ports of the debates in Parliament, which uni- 
| formly eclipse those of the other journals, that 
expunge all Disraeli’s sarcasms when they rep- 
resent Liberal principles, and all Gladstone's 
| arguments when they advocate Conservative 
| politics. The Times depends upon Reuter’s 
| telegrams for its foreign news, upon the previ- 
}ous evening’s papers for its local news, and 
| upon extensive clippings for its general news ; 
but its political news, derived from private and 
social sources, is always wonderfully accurate. 
All through the debates upon the Reform Bill 
lI noticed that, while the Government organs 
were repeatedly misinformed as to the policy 
of Mr. Disraeli, and the Liberal organs were 
very wide of the mark as to the course chosen 
by Mr. Gladstone, the editorial prognostica- 
tions of the Times were invariably verified by 
the Parliamentary leaders. In fact, a careful 
reader has only to peruse the leaders in the 
Times to be fully informed of the political news 
in England. In this regard that journal is the 
only one that has been able to combine com- 
plete independence with reliable information. 
But, so far as foreign politics are concerned, it 
is impossible to trust a newspaper which repre- 
|sented the Confederates as successful in the 
American war, declared Garibaldi the conquer- 
or of Rome, and persistently represents Napo- 
leon as insecurely seated upon the throne of 
France. 

Whatever it may have been in the past, the 
Times, under its present management, is a close 
corporation, in which nepotism is the rule, and 
| to which outside talent has no access. Its con- 
| ductors distinctly avow that they are determ- 
ined to make each department a specialty un- 
| der the charge of writers technically educa- 
ted—a policy which would absolutely abolish 
| the profession of a journalist if it could be car- 
ried into effect. But the Times violates its own 
ideas by its own appointments—e. g., it allows 
|Mr. Tom Taylor to write its art criticisms, 
| though he is not a painter; and Mr. John Ox- 
'enford to write its dramatic criticisms, though 
|/he is not an actor. It assumes the greatest 
possible mystery in regard to its editorial writ- 
,ers, although they are sufficiently well-known 
to have their portraits paraded in the satirical 
| papers, and prides itself upon a correspondence 
| which is too tardy for news and too soon for 
| prophecy, and which might as well be written 
|up in the office from the files of foreign jour- 
nals. It never corrects an error, and never 
apologizes for an injustice, and is therefore the 
| best-hated newspaper in the world. Its forte 
is Napoleonic, and consists in putting forth its 
great strength upon great occasions; but it 
could always be beaten on its own ground, and 
|} off its own ground, if other London journals 
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would but employ the telegraph properly. Its} 
receipts are enormous, and its expenditures | 
economically lavish and generously mean. Its | 
internal organization is a model for all other | 
newspapers in the world, since it provides its | 
employés with substantial reasons to remain in| 
its service, and takes every possible precaution | 
against interruption in its business. One of its 
chief attractions is its amateur correspondence. 
But it is so ignorant of the first principles of 
journalism, that, although the reputed speeches | 
of Mr. Murphy, the anti- popish lecturer, have 
been discussed for weeks in its columns by nu- 
merous letter-writers, it has not yet had the 
tact to send a phonographic reporter to take | 
down Mr. Murphy’s speeches word for word, 
and thus end all controversy—a plan which 
would have been suggested to an American ed- 
itor at once. In its faults, as in its virtues, I 
consider the London Times unique; and be- 
cause it is generally conceded to be the most 
distinguished newspaper in the world, and be- 
cause all writers, no matter what they may say 
publicly, are privately anxious for the honor of 
contributing to its pages, it seems amply worthy 
of the space occupied in criticising it. More 
than this: I find it feared in England to an 
extent incomprehensible in the United States. 
Politicians live in dread of it, although they 
know that its opinions are as variable as the 
weather-cock. Artists, authors, singers, and 


actors shudder before it, although they know 
that its criticisms may be tempered by social 
influences, by judicious flattery, by apropos en- 


gagements for a concert, or by well-paid offers 
to revise successful plays; and attachés of other 
newspapers so tremble when its name is men- 
tioned as to sink their voices to a whisper, 
frightened lest the very walls have ears, Only 
after a visit to England can any American un- 
derstand the surprise of the cockney prisoner 
in the play, when the threat of writing to the 
Times produced no effect upon the brigands his 
captors, and the boldness of my English publish- 
ers in venturing to print what I have written. 
Foremost among the competitors with the 
Times is the Telegraph, which has a magnificent 
circulation, and would have an equal influence 
if it were more moderate in its utterances, and if 
it would make use more freely of the invention 
from which it derives its name. The Telegraph, 
like the New York Ledger, is a fine illustration 
of the benefits of unlimited advertising. No 
dead-wall in London is without its sign-board, 
no fence is without its announcement of un- 
paralleled circulation. Most of the American 
newspapers are content to advertise in their 
own columns alone; but few of the London 
journals, except the Times and Post, disdain to 
take advantage of the publicity of posters. The 
Telegraph keeps up a steady rivalry with the 
Times in its news, and rises to fresh efforts ev- 
ery time it is beaten. Its peculiarity and its 
principal fault is an exaggeration of tone. Ev- 
ery good thing is the best in creation, and ev- 
ery bad thing is the worst in the world, with the 


| Telegraph. Its special correspondence is in suc}, 
a vein that it is all attributed to Mr. Sala, aj 
| though that gentleman can hardly be in five 
| places at once; and it kindly maintains a Par 
is correspondent in order that the other papers 
may make fun of him. Its leaders are appar- 
| ently written under the stimulus of a reward of 
|* gold medal for the person who shall com- 
mence farthest away from his subject, take the 
| longest time in reaching it, and employ the 
greatest number of words in expressing his 
ideas. The consequence is, that the Tek graphs 
editorial essays differ as distine tly from editori- 
| als proper as a clergyman’s sermons differ from 
the harangues of a professional exhorter. To 
| invoke the Muses in the most classic: al style 
| before describing a dog-figlt, or to picture a 
steeple-chase between the planets as a prelim- 
inary to an account of the Premier’s appearance 
at a country fair, is nothing to a writer for the 
Telegraph; while for inappropriate piety and 
gushing sentimentalism this newspaper has not 
its equal. None of its contributors, like one of 
the editors of the New York World, seems able 
to do himself justice in less than a column and 
a half. But when this is good-naturedly said, 
all is said on that side of the question. Accus- 
tomed as Americans are to short, pithy leaders, 
too often grossly expressed and couched in very 
bad English, they are very ready to laugh a: 
the long and pleonastic editorials in the Lon- 
don papers; but none can fail to do justice to 
the consistent Liberalism of the Telegraph, to 
its summary of the debates in Parliament, which 
conveys a better idea of the proceedings than 
the most elaborate reports, and to its earnest 
efforts to obtain the news in spite of many dis- 
advantages, difficulties, and disappointments, 
and to give it to the public at the lowest possi- 
ble price. But if this paper, or any other Lon- 
don journal, would add to its contents a brief 
abstract of the news of the day, such as is pub- 
lished in the American papers, it would consid- 
erably increase its attractions to business men, 
who, in England as in America, have little time 
to sift a few grains of intelligence out of nu- 
merous bushels of words. 

Looking at the London daily papers en mass¢ 
you will find that the majority of their contents 
are exactly alike, after making due allowances 
for peculirrities of style and editorial differences 
of opinion. The keen competition for news so 
observable in the American papers is almost 
unknown in England. You will rarely find any 
important intelligence in one newspaper which 
is not published in all the others; and if you 
do, it is ten to one that the special news is con- 
tradicted the next day. In fashionable intelli- 
gence, however, the Post is far in adyance of 
its contemporaries, and is really the only jour- 
nal worth consulting for this kind of news. 
Why it should be so I can not explain, since 
the same intelligence is easily obtainable by all 
the papers; but the Post gets it first and pays 
for it handsomely, and the other journals are 
satisfied to copy it the morning afterward. The 
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ridiculous **Court Journal,” chronicling that 
the Queen rode, drove, or walked in or out of 
the Home Park, is still reguiarly published in 
all the London papers, and the movements of 
the other members of the royal family are re- 
corded with the same exactitude; but not a 
single paper has the spirit to inform us what the 
royal family had for dinner, and how much they 
ate, or what time they went to bed, and how 
they slept. Even the Post is deficient in this 
respect. The News was the official and popu- 
lar organ of the Liberal party before the estab- 
lishment of the Telegraph, and is now about to 
seek to regain this position by reducing its price 
from threepence to one penny. In tone this 
journal closely resembles the New York Times 
—its Liberalism has a Conservative element, 
its opposition is gentlemanly, its manner is ge- 
nial. The attachés of the News state that all 
of them are possessed of private fortunes, and 
work rather for the love of the profession than 
for the pecuniary rewards. I sincerely hope 
that this statement may be true without a soli- 
tary exception; in which case we may place 
the News among the curiosities of journalism. 
Its proprietors have certainly a right to rank 
first among newspaper editors, for they have re- 
peatedly divided among their employés a large 
portion of the profits of the paper. The foreign 
correspondence of the News was once unrival- 
ed; I am sorry to learn that it has been re- 
cently reorganized. Upon American affairs, 
while the Zimes has no opinion at all, and the 


Telegraph none that it knows of, the News has 
always advocated the doctrines of the Repub- 
liean party, and was the only London journal 
thoroughly right from the beginning to the end 


of the late American civil war. The Star is an 
exact reproduction of the New York Tribune, or 
the Tribune is an exact reproduction of the Lon- 
don Star, whichever way you may please to 
phrase it. Whatever the Tribune says about 
American politics the Star accepts as Gospel ; 
whatever the Star says about English politics 
the Tribune accepts as rather truer than the Gos- 
pel, of which it has, on the whole, not too high 
an opinion. Each regards the other as the only 
real exponent of national sentiment, praises 
John Bright and Charles Sumner as the great- 
est statesmen in their respective countries, con- 
demns Mr, Disraeli and President Johnson as 
the most outrageous villains unhung, and does 
all this in the same authoritative, dictatorial, 
violent, and vituperative style. Need I say 
more to present both journals to the minds of 
my English and American readers ?* 

There are a few more London daily papers 
which deserve notice. The Advertiser is a jour- 
nal which is probably without a parallel. It is 
published by the Licensed Victualers’ Asso- 
ciation, yielas its proprietors a handsome profit, 
prints as much news and is as large as most of 
the other papers, and is chiefly remarkable for 





“The author here rivals the style he deprecates. 
We reproduce without adopting his opinions.—Ep. 


its inveterate hostility to the Emperor Napoleon. 
That sovereign must tremble whenever he hap- 
pens to read the Advertiser, Hardly a day 
passes without its ignominiously dethroning 
him, and either condemning him to banishment 
or decapitation, just as the editor chances to be 
in a good or bad humor after dinner. Barring 
the fact that, after a while, you indignantly 
wonder why a monarch so persistently kicked 
out still holds on to his crown so obstinately, 
there is much pleasant reading to be found in 
the Advertiser, and the editor is never afraid 
to tell you so frankly and emphatically. The 
Herald and the Standard is the organ of the 
Tory party. It is the same paper with a dou- 
ble name and a double issue—a journalistic 
Siamese twins, or a newspaper colt with two 
heads, or a press Orator Puff. The two papers 
are published at the same office, and their con- 
tents are the same, with the exception of the 
editorials, which differ in words but not in 
ideas. The Herald is a small paper, sold at 
three-pence for the benefit of those old fogies 
who do not like either the size or the price of 
the Standard, which is a large paper sold for a 
penny. The Standard claims to be the largest 
journal in the world, and to have the largest 
circulation; and I have no reason to doubt its 
assertions. Indeed, the more I travel in Great 
Britain the more I believe in the unequaled cir- 
culation of the Standard. This is the paper to 
which Manhattan wrote those notorious letters 





during the American war, in which he described 
the grass growing in the streets of New York, 
and the green apples roasting upon the trees in 
| New Jersey, and the Confederates driving the 
Yankees to their native dens at the point of the 
| bayonet. This romancer, the lineal descend- 
| ant of Munchausen, is still considered an au- 
| thority by many people in England; and you 
may often hear him gravely quoted upon Amer- 
| ican affairs. We can afford to laugh at all this 
now, although there was a time when it caused 
| us no slight anger, which poor Joe Scoville was 
| the first to deprecate when he was brought be- 
| fore the authorities in New York. It is not 
singular that the double-barreled Conservative 
organ should have been wrong concerning the 
events of the American war; but it is strange 
that the Tory leaders should so constantly mis- 
lead it concerning home politics. What is the 
use of being an organ unless political leaders 
will set the time which is to be played? The 
Herald and Standard, although it steadily de- 
fends the Conservative cause, is rarely correct 
in its predictions as to Mr. Disraeli’s policy, and 
was especially wide of the mark during the Re- 
form Bill troubles. Surely this can be altered 
and amended now. The Standard, Star, and 
News publish evening editions, enriched with 
miscellaneous essays; the Times publishes a 
second edition at noon; but the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, the Globe, and the Glow-worm are the le- 
|gitimate afternoon papers of London. The 
Glow-worm is printed as a programme for some 
of the theatres and music-halls; the Globe is a 
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Conservative journal, pert, trenchant, and more | 


lively than any of its contemporaries; and the 

Pail Mall Gazette ranks as the best evening 
poe printed in the English language, not 
only for the copiousness of its information, but 
for the admirable essays and reviews which it 
contains, and the dainty elegance of its type | 
and paper. There is no journal in America | 


which can be compared to it; and although I | 


am not certain that it circulates very extensiye- 
ly, I do know that its approbation is moye 
prized, and its disapprobation more dreaded, 
by the literary, artistic, and political aspirants 
of England than the praise and blame of any 
other daily paper except the Times, with which 
journal the Pall Mall Gazette often unfortunate- 
ly sympathizes in its cockney views of current 
| events. 





Chitor’s Casy Chair. 


VID'S Metamorphoses is not a book in which 
the young people of this day are usually 
drilled in their Latin at school. But the Easy 
Chair was fortunate in its greener days in hav- 
ing a teacher who liked Ovid, and who carried 
his boys through those pleasant stories. Indeed, 
there is probably no Latin class-book more de- 
lightfully remembered by the young scholar grown 
older; for it is pure story-telling, and the young 
brain is not taxed with the author’s reflections, 
nor perplexed with the politics and history and 
geography which must be regarded in reading 
most of the other books, Or was it not the 
charm of the book but the fondness and enthusi- 
asm of the teacher which led the youthful file 
of students through the difficult passages, as Icha- 
bod Crane’s ferule helped the Dutch younglings 
of Sleepy Hollow over the tall words? However 
it be, the name of Ovid has a kindly sound in 
the ears of those who were boys in the years of 
which we speak, and went to Magister Thomas’s 
school beyond the Mooshausuc. 

Among those tales of the old Roman poet there 
is an airy delicacy in that of Ceyx and Halcyone ; 
and the Easy Chair does not forget the pleased 
surprise with which it came upon the fact that 
Halcyone gave her lovely name to the exception- 
ally soft and exquisite days, when 

Heaven tries the earth if it. be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays,” 

as Lowell says in Sir Launfal. No name could 
so perfectly describe them as the word halcyon. 
It is a word of pearl purity ; a word expressing a 
charm so rare that we must hesitate before using 
it, feeling that few days in a year can be so called. 
Halcyon days—what serene loveliness they imply ! 
What a mellow but not oppressive ripeness and 
warmth and color, as of June roses in their dewy 
prime! Do they suggest to you the breath of 
orange blossoms blown out upon Naples Bay from 
the piano di Sorrento, or the liquid notes of flutes 
on some happy Italian morning? Halcyon days! 
There was a husband, who, with his hand lined 
with gold, sought the world over for many years 
to find pearls of uniform size, form, and perfec- 
tion to.string a necklace for his wife. Might he 
not have found them, and have hung it round her 
neck sooner than most men or women would find 
enough halcyon days for a rosary of remem- 
brance? Most of us, indeed, are surprised by 
that felicitous inner and outer harmony that 
makes the halcyon day. ‘* Why, only think! I 
met a butterfly as I came through the field,” said 
honest John Cockney; and we have a similar 
emotion when we meet one of the days that 
seems ‘‘a winged blossom of the air.” 





Yet the rosary could soon be strung if every 
Easy Chair could meet in every month two such 
days as were known lately to the present writer, 
What a delicious defiance they were of this 
grim, grinding, remorselessly busy town! All 
the greedy factories hum’d and ha’d with their 
ceaseless toil. The white steam puffed from a 
thousand pipes, like the spray of that eternal 
plunge of Niagara which neither rests nor stays. 
New York was all hot brick and bald stone and 
vile stench and squalid cellar and splendid aye- 
nue and crowd, roar, oath, benevolence, and 
crime ; but from that balcony, sweet with spicy 
roses, looking at the dark green, noble hills 


sheering to the broad placid water, marking the 
shifting glory of the sky, hearing the bobolink 
and again the wood-thrush, or in the evening 
seeing the twinkling, remote, mysterious lights, 
below and around; catching the low trembling 
beat of paddles upon the water, or, later, the 
steady solid dash of a woodland brook tumbling 


and singing to the river, or leaving the rose 
balcony and rolling along shadowy roads with 
glimpses of river far away, and perfect lawns, 
and noble trees, until standing in the Library, 
with its carved old black walnut chimney-front 
and all its curious and unique treasures, gathered 
by taste and knowledge frém all the world, it 
looked out from the three windows in the round- 
ed side, a different and exquisite June picture 
framed by each, then moving on to that simple 
palace in the spacious pleasure- ground where, 
within and without, all is grace and care and 
beauty, and every climate and every climate’s 
most precious floral darling are tenderly and deli- 
cately prisoned so that all the world pays homage 
at that sylvan court, the Easy Chair laughed the 
surly city to scorn, and humming, like Sir Lance- 
lot, an idle tune, lapsed into Arcadia and dreams. 
Probably it is not generally known that Arca- 
dia is less than three hours’ distance from the 
City Hall. Probably at that palace of all civic 
virtue the name Arcadia is unheard, or there is 
but a vague and glimmering fancy of it as a 
limbo of ease to be reached through some gate 
labeled city office. Sometimes the grandees of 
that palace have been seen, like the boys of Arab 
magicians, so attentively regarding the palms of 
their hands that the simple traveler has fancied 
that they saw treasure there, or were looking to 
see if treasure would not appear there. Poor 
fellows! he sighs as he passes on, they ask an 
= to help them reach Arcadia! 
Nor does its name appear upon the advertise- 
ments of railroads and steamboats. Every day, 
at all hours, and in all directions, the steam con- 
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yeyance whirls and snorts by water or by land. | have been entranced for a whole evening by the 


To Flushing, to Long Branch, to the Shrews- | 


pary Riyer, to Coney Island, to Newport, to | 
Saratoga, to Philadelphia, Boston, Albany, to | 
Quogue and Tillietudlem, but never @ train nor 
a boat for Arcadia. The Easy Chair met the 
young Virgil on a pleasant morning. He had 
his traveling-bag and umbrella. He was hasting 
rapidly along. So young, so debonair—it was 
evident to a shrewd Easy Chair whither young 
Virgil was going, and it whispered to him, as 
smiled good-morning : 

“ At last, eh?” 

‘* How, at last?” asked Virgil the young and 
right. 

‘* Why, you are off at last.” 

“* Yes—good-by.” 

‘* Por Arcadia ?” 

“ Arcadia! No; for Punkapaug.” 

The Easy Chair had lost what it supposed a 
sure chance of discovering where Arcadia really 
was. It could not discover at any of the ticket 
offices. None of the affable and gentlemanly 
clerks of hotels could tell it. It dived for 
lunch into a cellar, and as it tranquilly lifted the 
sparkling lager, its neighbor at the next table, a 
wheezy beer barrel in spectacles, began to recite 
to his companions, as he touched their glasses 
with his own, ** Auch ich war in Arkadien ge- 
boren!” But the Easy Chair, as it looked, could 
only feel that the bard had emigrated in his ear- 
liest infancy. 

There are two philosophies of Arcadia and of 
the Arcadian way. One is, that whoever seeks 
will find; the other, that it comes without ob- 
servation. If you try to be happy, says one sage, 
you will be merely miserable. What you don’t 
care enough to have to try for, you will cer- 
tainly miss, says another. ‘‘ Happiness, our be- 
ing’s end and aim,” sings one didactic trouba- 
dour. ‘* Pooh! pooh!” sneers Thomas, the dys- 
peptic: ‘‘Go along with your happiness! Do} 
you know what my grandmother's smoke-jack | 
said in the chimney? It said, ‘Once I was hap- 
hap-happy, and now I am mee-serable!’ Attend | 
to your business, and drat happiness.” 

Whether there be, after all, any essential dif- 
ference between these philosophies is doubtful. 
But certainly the Easy Chairs generally find that 
the kingdom, when it does come, comes without 
observation. This Easy Chair surely did not 
take a ticket for Arcadia, but rather for Punka- 
paug. Yet when the train stopped—or the gang- 
plank was put out, for you can go by land or wa- 
ter—it did surely stop at Arcadia. The name 
was not, indeed, called by the conductor. It 
was not printed over the door of the station. 
Upon the whole the carriages were not Arcadian. 
The odors were not even of Araby. The good 
old worky-day world had its good old worky-day 
aspect. It was like the wood that grew around 
the enchanted cave. They were familiar trees ; 
the rock was a familiar, mossy rock; fairy-land 
was a hundred thousand million miles away—but 
only breathe the word softly—whisper but open 
sesame, and beside the splendor that would sud- 
denly flash upon yeu the Green Vaults of Dres- 
den were as worthless dross. 

Good, but impatient, friend and reader, do not 


it 


I 








keep jogging this arm, and saying that the Easy 
Chair undertook to tell you of Arcadia and of 
haleyon days. Reflect a moment. 


Beethoven symphony, or the melodious spell of 
Mozart, or the intense and pensive passion of 
Chopin—why do you merely say how beautiful 
it was? Why do vou not describe the beauty ? 
And you, bright Virgil, young and debonair, why 
do you say only that Fstella has fair hair and 
dark eyes and cheeks like the inner, creamy hue 
of shells and a lovely figure, and is, in fact, be- 
yond words? Simply because she is so; because 
words halt and fall when they try to express her. 

And so, dear Xtopher, was it Florence or 
Capri or Rome, was it the summer Mediterra- 
nean, or earlier days beneath the South Beacon 
that came fluttering back, our birds of balm, and 
made our haleyon weather? ‘The sense of the 
city, of the restless round of work, of the hard 
aspect of duty and rough necessity disappeared 
upon that rose-hung balcony, and, as the young, 
white fingers struck the piano-keys, and the fresh 
maidenly voice rang out in Fesca’s Liebesbot- 
schaft, or in the Lasciar mi piangar of Handel, 
and your tenderly accompanying flute or mellow 
voice, in rich pathetic chords, joined in harmo- 
nious, the Easy Chair could but listen and listen, 
and hear : 


* Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth when sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn. 


* . * 


‘** Adieu, adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side; and now ‘tis buried deep 
In the next valley glades; 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Filed is that music? do I wake or sleep?” 


. * * * 


Whoever escaped from Arcadia gave a very 
vague account of his experience, and old Rip 
Van Winkle was but a sorry witness to the ex- 


Yet what dreams he 
The children who go with 


perience of his long nap. 
must have dreamed ! 


| the gnomes tell no stories when they reappear, 


and Hylas and the mariners who listened to the 
Lorelei returned no more. Such is the fate 
of those who are drawn in a summer day by 
birds of balm, like Venus in her chariot by doves. 
Their beaming faces tell, but their tongues are 
dumb. It is much for a man if such days are 
possible. There are those who can no more go 
to Arcadia than elephants can dance, and there- 
fore they do not believe in it. They are con- 
temptuously incredulous, like those who have no 
ear for music, and who hear the raptures of 
music lovers. Have they, after all, a kind of 
Areadia of their own? Do those who do not en- 
joy music have the loss made up to them in 
some way? No; it is anirreparable loss. They 
may not know it; indeed they are spared the 
pang of conscious deprivation. But they are hu- 
man, and this is within the range of human emo- 
tions. They are travelers, and Arcadia is the 
happy isle over which the Halcyons brood; and 
yet no wind will ever blow them thither; in vain 
they strain and tack; in vain, becalmed, they 
whistle for the breeze. Not even the ghostly 
outline on the air rewards their vain endeavor. 
The mariners returning, with the enchanted light 
upon their faces, pass these hapless voyagers 
who can not even smell the spicy air of the 


When you! charmed coast which those mariners still breathe ; 
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and nothing remains but sturdy denial and lofty 
contempt. 

‘*And what, pray, have you brought back 
from Arcady ?” asks the bland trader who hath 
wealth of wares. ‘* You tell us you have been 
to the gold coast and the ivory. Mighty well; 
and now produce your gold and prove your 
words.” Was it then only water in a sparkling 
sunlight in which the traveler dipped his hands, 
and thought that he was gathering sands of gold ? 
For scarcely more has the Arcadian traveler to 
show, until often, long after the traders have 
doubted, and laughed, and pulled down their 
barns to build greater, that traveler flowers into 
song or picture, like a Night-blooming Cereus, 
like a Century Plant, and the whole world hear- 
ing the song and seeing the picture, can doubt 
his voyage no longer and believes in Arcady. 

Indeed, it is not far away like Prester John’s 
country, but wherever the Halcyon days surprise 
you, it is there. 
perhaps are just quitting it—or even now you 
see the birds approaching. How many in these 
summer days will sit upon our rosy balcony, 
Lisetta, and not know that it is the same! How 
many will wonder what strange retreat the Easy 
Chair has found, when they are in the very act 
of finding it! 

“The world is wide, these things are small, 

They may be nothing—but they are all.” 


A courteous correspondent takes the Easy 
Chair to task for something that it said in the 
month of June about the Protestant Church. 
The contrast, he insists, between the Catholic 
Church and the Protestant, as including all the 
sects, does not exist. 
churches can not constitute one church because 
they have no intercommunion; and he says that 
this want which the Easy Chair makes a reproach 
to the Protestant sects is anecessary consequence 
of their existence. 
proceeds to declare that each Protestant Church, 
whether Methodist or Baptist or whatever, is in 
as perfect communion with itself every where as 
the Roman Catholic; and that in this respect, 
consequently, the Roman Catholic has no ad- 
vantage or superiority, except in point of num- 
bers. As a further necessary consequence, it is 
plain that the Roman Church is no more Catho- 
lic in any essential sense than the Methodist or 
Baptist. : 

This is certainly a fair statement if it be true, 
as our correspondent implies, that the member 


by that fact, equally a member of the same church 
in Europe and America. 


which we take merely as an example—and the 
Roman Catholic Church. There is in the latter 
no inner and outer body ; no distinction between 
the habitual congregation and ‘‘ the church,” or 
the body of communicants, as in the evangelical 
churches. There are a great many persons who 
go regularly to the Presbyterian Church who are 
not acknowledged members of the church as 
every individual of a Roman Catholic congrega- 
tion is a Romanist. The distinction between 
‘* Christians” and ‘‘ world’s people” is peculiar to 
the Reformed Churches, and indicates, of course, 
a seriously different theory of a church from that 
of the Roman Catholics. Still for the esoteric 


You who read these lines, you | 





The various Protestant | 


The courteous correspondent | 


But there is one very | 
striking difference between the Baptist Church— | 


membership of an evangelical church, as stated 
by our correspondent, it is as true to say that j: 
is Catholic as of the Church of Rome. For those 
who ‘‘ belong to the Church” the term Methodis: 
Catholic, or Presbyterian Catholic, or Baptist 
Catholic is as proper as the term Roman Catho- 
lic. It means simply that body of Christian be- 
lievers all over the world who agree in their ye- 
ligious views, and accept the same ecclesiastical] 
forms. 

But of this no sensible Chair, easy or uneasy, 
will complain. It was of something else that 
this Chair spoke in June. The protest against 
Rome is the assertion of the right of private judg- 
ment. It is the human soul refusing to acknowl- 
edge the binding authority of other human souls, 
many or few, whether claiming to be especially 
inspired or not. Protestantism is the permanent 
declaration of religious independence. It is in- 
dividualism in the highest sense. ‘The evidence 
of this truth, of course, is the existence of the 


| sects, which are only expanded individuals, 


Now if John Wesley and John Calvin and Will- 
iam Ellery Channing and George Fox and Eman- 
uel Swedenborg meet in a room to exchange views 
upon religious subjects, to read and interpret the 
Bible, and to seek practical means to a good life 
~—in other words, to help each other to love and 
to serve God and man, they begin by agreeing 
upon one point, namely, that no soul can bind 
another; that every man must read the Bible 
for himself, and abide by his honest judgment. 
Then what is the inevitable logical next point ? 
That individuals must of necessity differ in their 
views of religious truth, which is not of a na- 
ture to be subjected to scientific proof to the 
senses. And then, as a corollary of these two 
agreements, that nobody shall claim that his view 
is necessarily the true and essential view which 
not to hold is to be cast into hell fire. The man 
of the five who should make this claim ought to 
be cast incontinently out of the window—sup- 
posing it were only upon the first story, with a 
soft green lawn, or even cocks of new-mown hay, 
underneath. But when John Calvin falls to 


| pommeling John Wesley, and George Fox and 
| Emanuel Swedenborg tell William Ellery Chan- 


ning that he is an infidel and a destroyer of souls, 
they are merely the enemy in disguise. ‘They 
wear the colors of Protestant private judgment, 
but they do the work of the Inquisition. 

So in regard to the Tyng trial, of which the 
Easy Chair has formerly spoken. It can not, of 


| course, complain that those who lay stress upon 
of an Australian Baptist Church, for instance, is, | 


gown and bands should insist upon gown and 
bands; but it may fairly complain that in the pres- 
ence of a great ecclesiastical organization which 
denies the right of private judgment, the assert- 
ers of private judgment should fall into hot dif- 
ferences about gown and bands. And while that 


| unhandsome brawl continues, here is Mr. Stuart 


excommunicated from his Church because he 
sings hymns instead of psalms! Now, if any 
body of persons prefer to sing psalms let them 
do so, and may Heaven send them sweet voices! 
But does not the stopping to banish Brother 
Stuart for singing hymns privately with his—let 
us merely imagine—slender baritone, seem to 
imply just a suspicion of undue regard for the ex- 
tremely non-essential ecclesiastical fringes ?_ Let 
those of us who like gold lace upon our cuffs 
march together in one regiment, and make as 
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brave a show as we Can. 
the battle and the business in hand is victory, 
can we afford to order the Prince of Parma, or 
prince Maurice, or Marlborough, or Frederick 
the Great, or Washington, or Grant, or the most 
nameless soldier who really fights, to the rear be- 
cause they happen to have silver lace or no lace 
at all? If we are haberdashers, and milliners, 
and ecclesiastical Beau Nashes, very well: drum 
that laceless vagabond out of the lines. But if 
we are earnest soldiers, heartily fighting, we shall 
not stop to see if a soldier’s cuff is laced, but 
whether his hand is strong, and his eye sure, and 
his heart steady. 


The Easy Chair, in using the term Protestant | 


Church, used it strictly in its primitive sense of 
assembly. By the Protestant Church it under- 
stands that body of religious believers who hold 
to the absolute right of private judgment as op- 
posed to the Roman Catholic Church, which does 
not acknowledge that right. The division of this 
body into sects is inevitable. It is the result of 
the principle itself. The sects differ from each 
other upon points of doctrine and of ecclesiastic- 
al organization. But deeper than all the differ- 


ences that divide them is the fundamental prin- | 


ciple that unites them. ‘They may disagree about 
sprinkling and immersion, but if they are truly 
Protestant they agree that one mind has the same 
tight to find sprinkling scriptural that another has 
to find nothing but immersion the authoritative 
rite. The priests of the Roman Church may 
smile at the contests of that of Geneva with that 
of England, and some trenchant wit may raise a 
laugh of ridicule by his Comedy of Convocation. 
But the Protestant Doctors furnish the weapons 
with which they are smitten. 


successfully defend it. 

Let us meditate more closely the story of the 
young David so often closely meditated, and so 
constantly ‘‘ improved.” One youth, one fresh, 
self-trusting mind, against the mere brute force of 


size and numbers is the attitude of perfect relig- | 


ious liberty against the towering ecclesiastical 
denial of individual judgment. Let John Wes- 
ley, and John Calvin, and William Ellery Chan- 
ning, and Emanuel Swedenborg, and George Fox 
join hands and hearts, not expecting to think 
exactly alike upon all points, especially about 
laces and gowns and bands, but resolved that each 
will defend the other in his honest thought. Then 
there may be five hundred Protestant churches 
as Catholic as that of Rome, and no more harm- 
ful to each other and to their common cause than 
five hundred regiments of the same army. 


THe movement originated in New York for 


the formation of a National Institute has been 
welcomed with peculiar favor. The truth is, 


But when we aregin | 


They distrust their | 
own logical position, and they therefore can not | 


ance to every earnest student in the country by 
organizing the particular public opinion to which 
he appeals. ‘There seems to be in some quarters 
an instinctive hostility to every thing bearing the 
name of academy, as if there were some people 
who really supposed that some other people im- 
agined that an academy could do what can only 
be done by genius and scholarship. Nothing of 
this kind need be feared. Genius and scholar- 
ship may be helped by an Institute, precisely as 
all original force and talent are by association 
and organization, but they will not be created 
by it. The smart couplet of Piron is not a con- 
| clusion of the whole matter : 
‘Here lies Piron, who was nothing— 
Not even an Academician.” : 

Racine, Corneille, Arago, Cousin, Michelet, La- 
martine, Mignet, Rossini, Vernet, Comte, Scribe, 
and Thiers were or are Academicians, and per- 
haps they are as illustrious as Piron, who was, 
possibly, not an Academician because he was 
not a worthy peer of such men. Of course the 
clubs and the cafés must laugh at a voluntary 
association for mere intellectual improvement. 
Pasquin is the chartered joker. 

There is the similar fecling that an academy 
or an institute is a kind of hospital for found- 
ered incapables: an attempt to reverse or defy 
the judgment of the public by an exclusive mu- 
tual admiration. Is the latter found to be the 
difficulty with the brethren of the brush or of 
the lyre when they form academies? Is Thack- 
eray s Smee, R. A., perpetually blowing the trum- 
pet of Dobb, R.A.? Is the eminent composer 
Jones always applauding the last work of the 
distinguished Smith? Alas! such is the Easy 
Chair's fatal experience that it has distinctly 
heard Blank, Senior, National Academician, de- 
| ride the picture of Blank, Junior, Associate, as 
a wretched botch. 

‘* Hold!” cries the Anti-Academician and Anti- 
Instituter. ‘‘ Don’t you feel the sting of your 
own examples? Isn't it the inevitable tendency 
of academies to make Smee, or Sir Martin Arch- 
er Shee, President, and to stimulate quarrels be- 
tween Smith, N.A., and Jones, A. ?” 

Hold again, retorts the Easy Chair; take 
whichever side you please, but you really can 
| not be upon both sides. If an Academy tends 
| to mere mutual admiration, don’t say that it 
| Stimulates quarrels. ‘‘It is very hard,” said 
ja luminous sage, ‘‘to convey to others ideas 
| which we ourselves are not possessed of; for 
|in so doing we are very apt to communicate 
| impressions which it is very difficult to eradi- 
| cate them.” If Sir Martin was President of the 
| Academy, so was Sir Joshua; and, we repeat, 

if Piron was not an Academician, Arago was, 
There is one thing which it is very practicable 


| for such an Institute as is projected todo. It will 





that no people better understand the value of | furnish a recognized and visible audience to 
organization, of which Mr, Bryant, the Chair-| scholars who need exactly that excitement to 
man of the preliminary meeting, spoke so well; | produce the most learned and valuable papers. 
and there is evidently a determination among the | There is a great deal of learning and ability in 
class of persons who are most interested that the | the country which an Institute will bring to a 
plan shall have at least a fair trial. focus. It gives opportunity, publicity, and honor 

The best indication is the kind of expectation | to faithful diligence and trained talent, as a skill- 
which is expressed in regard to the Institute. | ful editor does who sends to the most accom- 
Nobody supposes that it is to be the egg from | plished hand to write the particular article he 
which that much-prophesied and long-delayed | desires. He sends, indeed, the honorarium also 
‘* American Literature” is suddenly to emerge; | —and praised be his name! But scholars are 
but that it will be an extremely valuable assist- | men who love study, and when you give them an 
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honorable and acknowledged opportunity, and the 
recognized approval of their peers, you give them 
the very capital of well-grounded reputation 
which causes the intelligent editor to send the 
liberal check. 

Moreover, it is a public recognition of the dig- 
nity of intellectual pursuits from those who fol- 
low them. It is the assertion that there is some- 
thing besides money, or a success measurable by 
dollars, that commands the highest respect. It 
is the declaration of the intellectual class that it 
will be felt as a power, as an army, and not as a 
guerrilla force. No Institute can dethrone the 


public as the final judge of popular excellence. 
but an Academy of which Agassiz is chief will 
probably give a sounder opinion upon the true 
| Scientific position of an aspirant, than the Lyce- 
|um audience that applauds his ** captivating” 
; method of making science easy; while on the 
| other hand, an Academy that frowns upon Shakes- 
peare while all the audiences of all the land 
cheer and weep, will be the butt against which 
Shakespeare will direct the world’s laughter. 
The scholarly class have not less good sense than 
their fellow-citizens, and they will show it in the 
| development of the National Institute. 





Literary 


A Treatise on Meteorology, by Evtas Loomis. 
The word ‘* meteor,” which has come in common 
use to designate shooting-stars, aerolites, and the 
like, was originally applied to all natural phe- 
nomena occurring within the limits of our at- 
mosphere. Writers on Natural Philosophy have 
restored the ancient sense of the word ; hence 
Meteorology as now used is that branch of science 
which treats of the constitution of the air; its 
weight, temperature, moisture, and movements ; 
dew, fog, rain, frost, snow, and hail; tornadoes, 
hurricanes, and water-spouts ; thunder, lightning, 
and tempests; auroras, rainbows, and mirages ; 
aerolites, shooting-stars, and fire-balls. The 


accomplished Professor of Natural History and 
Astronomy in Yale College has undertaken to 
mould together in compact and scientific form 
the immense mass of materials which have dur- 
ing years beey gathered by thousands of observers 


in every quarter of the globe, and which have 
heretofore been scattered through isolated me- 
moirs and reports, in many languages, and there- 
fore practically inaccessible to scholars, not to 
say to the public. The result is that for the first 
time in our language certainly, and as far as we 
know in any other, we have a complete Treatise 
on Meteorology, embodying substantially all that 
is now known of the atmosphere, and of the great 
movements which take place within it. Professor 
Loomis has in this work fairly placed Meteorology 
among the Natural Sciences, side by side with 
Chemistry, Geology, and Astronomy. Like these 
it is a science to which we must expect that per- 
petual additions will be made. This volume sets 
forth the state of the science of Meteorology as 
it now stands, as the result of the combined ob- 
servations of centuries. Nothing can be more 
certain than that the courses of ‘liberal study” 
laid down in the rules of our colleges must be 
changed. The Classics and abstract Mathemat- 
ics must give way to a considerable extent to the 
Living Languages and to the Natural Sciences. 
So widely has the domain of human knowledge 
extended that no one person can be expected to 
master every field; and it will not long answer 
to force every student to devote quite half of the 
seven years of academical and collegiate life to 
the acquisition of just enough Latin and Greek 
to dosh him to read a part of Virgil and Cicero, 
of Homer and Demosthenes; and another third 
to acquire a little Algebra and a little Geometry. 
The Classics and Mathematics are well in their 
places; the few who have a strong bent in that 


Patires, 


bent; and the result will be that we shall have 
**scholars” in the old and technical use of that 
term—men who can read, and if need be write, 
in the tongues of Livy and Xenophon, or master 
the problems involved in the Conic Sections and 
Fluxions. But another, and we are sure a quite 
larger class of students will devote themselves to 
the study of Physical Sciences. To master fully 
any one of these demands some acquaintance 
with all the others; but each will choose for his 
own special department the one to which he 
is led by circumstances or natural inclination. 
Among these Natural Sciences must hereafter be 
counted that of Meteorology—the science of our 
atmosphere, and of the phenomena which therein 
occur. The ‘Treatise of Professor Loomis fur- 
}nishes an admirable means of instruction, and 
we imagine that it will soon be found among the 
text-books of our High Schools, Academies, and 
Colleges. (Published by Harper and Brothers. ) 

The History of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, by Joun Foster Kirke. It is not 
a little remarkable that several of the most nota- 
ble works upon European history written within 
the present generation have been produced by 
American writers. Prescott led the way in his 
Ferdinand and Isabella, following it up in his 
Philip I. His Conquest of Mexico and of 
Peru are also European rather than American, 
since, while the theatre of action is mainly in the 
New World, the chief actors were Europeans. 
Ticknor’s Spanish Literature is confessedly the 
most complete work of the kind in any language. 
Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, and History 
of the United Netherlands, which are really one 
work, is beyond question the foremost historical 
work of the age. Should Mr. Godwin ever com- 
plete his History of France, we venture to predict 
that it will dispute the palm with that of Henri 
Martin. Mr. Kirke has fairly won a title to be 
ranked with his illustrious predecessors. The 
third and concluding volume of his history nar- 
rates the events in the history of the three closing 
years (1474-1477) of the reign of the Great Duke 
—King in all save name—of Burgundy. With- 
in this period come the three great battles of 
Granson, Morat, and Nancy, in all of which the 
Swiss infantry routed the Burgundian cavalry, 
the most famous in Europe, and thereby estab- 
lished the fact that footmen, and not horsemen, 
were to be for generations the main arm of war- 
fare. At Granson, with inferior numbers, the 





infantry sustained the onslaught of the cavalry, 


direction should be encouraged to pursue that | and scattered them as a north wind scatters the 
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smoke. At Morat, with equal numbers, they 
struck the hostile lines obliquely, shattering and 
crushing them into fragments. At Nancy, with 
superior force, théy utterly overwhelmed the foe. 
In the fierce mélée Charles disappeared. Three 
days after, upon the spot where the fight had been 
fiercest, a body was found in the bottom of a froz- 
en ditch, naked, gashed with wounds, and mutila- 
ted by wolves or dogs. 
identified as that of the Great Duke, the ‘‘ terror 
of France.” Yet so loth were his subjects to be- 
lieve that he could have come to such an end 


that the wildest reports were circulated and be- | 


lieved. He had been discovered, it was said, 
hidden for the time in the forest, or in a religious 
house, whence in due time he would reappear. 
For years goods were bought and sold, payment 
to be made when Charles came back. The body 
was buried with solemn pomp before the high 
altar of the Church of St. George at Nancy, the 
spot where he had been invested with the sover- 
eignty of Lorraine, which he had won by his 
sword. ‘Three-quarters of a century later his 
great-grand-daughters, the regents of the Nether- 
lands and Lorraine, sought and gained permis- 
sion to remove the remains to Bruges, where, in 


the Church of Our Lady, were deposited all that | 


was left of the foremost man of his times. 
lished by J. B. Lippincott and Co.) 

M. Jean Mace must be a charming Professor 
ina girls’ school. We have before.spoken of his 
delightful Home Fairy Tales, which we are in- 
clined to consider the best of their class which 
have been written of late years. We have now 


(Pub- 


from him, admirably rendered into English, two 
volumes of quite different character: The His- 
tory of a Mouthful of Bread, and The Servants 


of the Stomach. These are really treatises upon 
physiology and hygiene, thrown into an attractive 
form. We can not wonder that the ‘ History 
of a Mouthful of Bread,” Histoire dune Bouchée 
du Pain, has been adopted by the University 
Commission of Paris as one of their prize-books. 
It takes a morsel of food from the moment when 
it is conveyed by the hand to the mouth, and fol- 
lows it during its whole course through the sys- 
tem, showing how it is tested by the tongue, cut 
and ground by the teeth, engorged by the throat, 
treated by the stomach, liver, heart, and lungs, 
aided by the atmosphere, and so passes through 
the whole frame, depositing at each stage some- 
thing necessary for the supply and development 
of every part, and carrying away in its course the 
matters already used up; and thus, by the co- 
ordinate processes of supply and withdrawal, 
building up and maintaining the visible body 
which is the dwelling-place of the invisible soul. 
In ‘* The Servants of the Stomach,” Les Servi- 
teurs d’Estomac, the same general idea is still 
further elaborated. These servants are the Bones, 
Muscles, Nerves, and Brain, together with that 
mysterious something which, for want of a bet- 
ter name, we call Electricity. ‘To show how all 
these— master and servants—work together in 
building up, or rather in making manifest, that 
being which we call ‘‘I,” is the purpose of these 
two books, to which will soon be added a third, 
‘The History of the Senses and Thought,” which 
will complete a series of treatises upon physiolo- 
gy, in which the facts of science are clothed in 
a form so attractive that they will be read with 
pleasure. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 


By certain marks it was | 
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| In the School-Room, by Joux S. Hart. In 
this neat volume the veteran Principal of the New 
| Jersey State Normal School has comprised thirty 
brief essays on the Philosophy of Teaching, de- 
signed to place before the younger members of the 
profession the results of what the author has him- 
self learned, and learned by teaching. ‘The first 
essay asks the question ‘‘ What is Teaching ?” to 
| Which the answer is that it is “causing any one 
| to know.” The last essay inquires, ‘* What is 
| Education?” the definition being, “‘ developing 
}in due order and proportion whatever is good 
and desirable in human nature.” The inter- 
vening essays take a wide range over the field of 
| inquiry among professional teachers. Those who 
| are endeavoring to master the business—which 
| we trust will soon come to be regarded as the 
profession—of education, can not fail to derive 
practical advantage from the observations of 
one who has most successfully made it the 
| work of his life. (Published by Eldredge and 
| Brother. ) 
| The Spanish Conquest in America, by ARTHUR 
|Hetrs. The fourth and concluding volume of 
this work, of which the preceding portions ap- 
peared some years since, is now published, The 
subject is one of great interest. ‘Two hundred 
years ago one might safely have predicted that 
| the Spanish branch of the Latin race would be 
the possessors of America; that the New World 
discovered by Columbus had by him been given 
| to Castile and Leon. For three generations be- 
fore the English had fairly gained a footing on 
the American Continent the Spaniards possessed 
more than half of its habitable surface. Cortéz 
| conquered Mexico a hundred years, lacking one, 
before the Pilgrims set foot on Plymouth Rock. 
The Spanish settlement at St. Augustine is more 
than fourscore years older than that Dutch settle- 
ment which we now call New York. The Span- 
iards had founded great cities and built magnifi- 
| cent churches in America three-quarters of a cen- 
| tury before the first axe was laid to a tree in any 
part of what now constitutes the domain of the 
United States, saving only that which we have 
won from men of Spanish descent. The history of 
the Spanish Conquest of America ends just where 
the history of what, for want of a better term, we 
may call that of the Saxon Conquest begins—at 
the middle of the seventeenth century. In 1650 
the Spaniards fairly held all America south of the 
Mississippi, while the English posts to the north 
of that line had just got strength enough to be 
assured that they could hold their own against 
the Indians, and had not reached a hundred 
miles beyond the ocean or some navigable water. 
At this point Mr. Helps closes his history. He 
has done his work more than passably well. He 
has fairly brought into historical order a great 
series of transactions, the records of which have 
lain scattered through many scores of volumes. 
He has just failed in making a great history. As 
it stands, it is the best that we have or are likely 
to have at present. For a better we must await 
the advent of the ‘‘ coming man,” of whom, in a 
brief note, almost at the close of his work, Mr. 
Helps thus speaks: ‘‘I look forward with hope 
to some historian arising who, devoting his life 
to the history of the New World, will make all 
other histories that have been written upon this 
subject appear poor and fragmentary.” (Pub- 
| lished by Harper and Brothers.) 











Manthly Record of Current Euents. 


UNITED STATES. bas by an act of rebellion of a portion of jts 
UR Record closes on the 26th of June. The | people the State of Arkansas seceded from the 
month affords few events which require es-| Union, or that Congress may at its pleasure 

pecial notice. Pending the assemblage of the | expel or exclude a State from the Union, or 

Democratic Convention, which is to meet at New | interrupt its relations with the Government by 

York on the 4th of July, for laying down the | arbitrarily depriving it of representation in the 

principles to be adopted by the party and nomin- | louse of Representatives. If Arkansas is not 

ating its candidates for President and Vice-Presi- | a State in the Union, this bill does not admit 
dent, ‘political speculation has been mainly di-| it as a State into the Union. If, on the other 
rected toward canvassing the availability of the | hand, Arkansas is a State in the Union, no legis- 
various candidates, lation is necessary to declare it entitled to repre- 

In Congress the main serious work of the | sentation in Congress as one of the States of the 

House of Representatives has been devoted to| Union. All that is now necessary to restore Ar- 

the drawing up of the Tax Bill, the leading pro- | kansas in all its constitutional relations to the 

visions of which have been agreed upon. ‘The | Government is a decision by each House upon 
most important change thus far made is the re-| the eligibility of those who, presenting their cre- 
duction of the tax upon distilled spirits from two | dentials, claim seats in the respective Houses of 
dollars to fifty cents a gallon. A committee | Congress.” The President objects, as unconsti- 
of the House has been engaged in investigating tutional, to the provision of the bill which pre- 
certain allegations that corrupt means had been | scribes that the Constitution shall never be so 
employed to secure the acquittal of the President | amended as to deprive of the right to vote any 
upon the articles of impeachment. ‘They have | person who by the present Constitution is entitled 
presented only a partial report; but from this it to the right of suffrage. He objects also to the 
would appear that they have not succeeded in | test oath of the Constitution of the State, in which 
finding proof to establish the charge. every voter swears, ‘‘I accept the civil and po- 

The Senate has had before it several import- | litical equality of all men, and agree not to at- 
ant nominations made by the President. That | tempt to deprive any person or persons, on ac- 
of Hon. Reverdy Johnson, Senator from Mary- | count of race, color, or previous condition, of any 

land, as Minister to Great Britain, in place of | political, civil, or religious right, privilege, or im- 

Mr. Charles F. Adams, who had tendered his | munity enjoyed by any other class of men.” He 

resignation, was unanimously confirmed. For | affirms that a very large proportion, if not a very 

the mission to Austria, made vacant by the resig- | large majority, of the electors in all the States 
nation of Mr. Motley, several nominations have | ‘‘ do not believe in or accept the practical equal- 
been made, none of which were confirmed by the | ity of Indians, Mongolians, or negroes with the 

Senate. Mr. Stanbery, who resigned the office | race to which they belong.”—In vetoing the 





of Attorney-General in order to act as counsel for | ‘‘ omnibus bill” for the admission of the other 
the President in the impeachment, was nomina- | States (June 24) the President refers to his mes- 
ted for re-appointment, but the nomination was | sage in respect to Arkansas. ‘This bill passed the 
not confirmed. ‘The President then nominated | House, over the veto, by a vote of 105 to 30, and 
Mr. Evarts, who had also acted as his counsel; | the Senate by 25 to 8; the vote on the Arkansas 
final action has not as yet been taken upon this | bill having been nearly the same. 

nomination.——Mr. E. A. Rollins, Commission- On the 22d Messrs. M‘Donald and Rice, Sen- 


er of ‘Taxation, has sent in a letter of resignation, | ators-elect from Arkansas, appeared and were 
in which he charges that the admitted frauds and | sworn in. In the House the claims of Messrs. 
inefficiency in that department are to be attribu- | Boles, Hinds, and Root, Representatives-elect, 
ted to the acts of the Administration in appoint-| were referred to the Committee on Elections, 
ing and retaining, for partisan purposes, incapa- | who having next day reported in their favor, the re- 
ble and dishonest men to execute the laws. port was accepted by a vote of 101 to 27, and they 

The ‘‘ Eight Hour Labor Bill” has passed both | were sworn in. All the Democratic members of 
Houses. It provides that ‘‘ Eight hours shall con- | the House, 45 in number, entered a solemn pro- 
stitute a day's work for all laborers, mechanics, | test against ‘‘the recognized presence of three 
and workmen now employed, or who may here- | persons on the floor of the House from the State 
after be employed, by or on behalf of the Govern- | of Arkansas, sent here by military force acting 
ment of the United States.” under a brigadier-general of the army, but nev- 

The separate bills for the admission to rep-| ertheless claiming to be members of this Con- 
resentation in Congress of Arkansas, and of the | gress, and to share with us, the Representatives 
five States of Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North | of free States, in the imposition of taxes and cus- 
Carolina, and South Carolina, passed both Houses, | toms and other laws upon our people.......Coun- 
in substance as noted in our last Record, (where, | seling and advising all friends of popular govern- 
however, by a clerical error, the name of Alabama | ment to submit to this force and violence upon 
was substituted for Arkansas in the separate bill.) | our Constitution and our people only until at the 
Both bills were returned by the President without | ballot-box, operating through the elections, this 
his signature, and both were passed by more than | great wrong can be put right. ‘There is,” they 
the required majority of two-thirds, and are now | say, ‘‘no Government but Constitutional Gov- 
laws. In his veto of the Arkansas bill (June 20) | ernment, and hence all bayonet-made, all Con- 
the President gave in detail his objections. They | gress-imposed Constitutions, are of no weight, au- 
are in substance the same as heretofore present- | thority, or sanction, save that enforced by arms. 
ed by him against the reconstruction scheme of | We protest against going into the now proposed 
Congress. He could not, he says, ‘consent to| copartnership of military dictators and negroes 
a bill which is based upon the assumption either | in the administration of this Government.” 








Chitur’s 


HE readers of the Drawer may be interested 

to know what we suppose must be conceded 
as a fact, that the regular monthly edition of | 
Harper's Magazine is larger than the combined 
circulation of all the principal monthly maga- 
zines published in England. Our authority for 
this statement is the London correspondent of 
the American Publisher and Bookseller, who, 
writing about the inordinate multiplication of 
cheap magazines, and speaking apparently the 
opinions of Paternoster Row, whence he dates, 
gives some statements that will unsettle many 
preconceived beliefs. Many, he says, do not pay 
directly, but it is considered the correct thing for 
publishers of any importance to have their own 
magazine, which serves as a good advertising 
medium. ‘Take, for instance,” he continues, 
“the Cornhill, which but lately had a circulation 
of 80,000, and is now generally supposed to be 
35,000, but in ‘The Row’ it is spoken of as not 
selling over 18,000 copies; Macmillan, supposed 
cireulation 18,000, we in ‘The Row’ say about 
7500; Belgravia, edited by Miss Braddon, be- 
gan with over 36,000, in ‘The Row’ we put it 
down at 18,500; London Society is increa#ng, 
and sells over 20,000; Temple Bar, supposed 
circulation 20,000, we in ‘ The Row’ say not over 
13,000; Blackwood’s Magazine sells about 7500; 
Saint Pauls, edited by Anthony Trollope, our | 
latest and most promising in contents, began with | 
50,000, but does not now sell more than half 
that number; Tinsley’s Magazine, containing a | 
story by Dr. Russell, of the Times, does not sell 
10,000 per month ;” and so on. By adding up | 
these figures, it appears that the aggregate circu- | 
lation of these magazines is 119,000. The reg- 
ular monthly circulation of I/arper’s Magazine 
exceeds that. 





| 
Ir the Drawer has an especial fondness for the | 
people of any one State over those of another it | 
is for the people of Connecticut ; and it is for the | 
purpose of repelling aspersion that we print, but | 
refuse to give credence to, the following state- 
ment, copied from the will of Lewis Morris, re- 
corded in 1760 in the Surrogate’s office of New 
York, liber xxiii. page 426: 

“It is my wish that my son Gouverneur shall have 
the best education that can be furnished him in En- 
gland or America; but my express will and directions 
are that under no eircumstances shall he be sent to 
the Colony of Connecticut for that purpose, lest in his 
youth he should imbibe that low craft and cunning so 
incident to the people of that country, and which are 
so interwoven in their constitution that all their wit 
can not conceal it from the world, though many of 
them, under the sanctified garb of religion, have at- 
tempted to impose themselves upon the world for 
honest men !” 


Sometimes there comes to us a good Yankee 
story from abroad. This trifle, from an English 
provincial paper received by a late steamer, we 
present ‘‘ neat as imported :” 

A Yankee having told an Englishman that 
he shot, on one particular occasion, 999 snipe, 
his interlocutor asked him why he didn’t make it 
a thousand at once. ‘‘ No,” said he, ‘‘ not like- 
ly I’m going to tell a lie for one snipe.” Where- 
upon the Englishman, determined not to be out- 
done, began to tell a long story of a man having 


Drawer, 


him?” asked the Yankee, suddenly; ‘‘ did you 
see him yourself?” ‘* Why, yes, of course I did; 
I was coming across, and our vessel passed him 
a mile out of Boston harbor.” ‘* Well, I'm glad 
ye saw him, stranger, ‘cos yer a witness that I did 
it. That was me!” 


Many of the best things that find their way 
into the Drawer come from the huts and tents of 
miners scattered throughout the auriferous hills 
and ravines of Nevada, Colorado, and California. 
As an instance of the true poetic afflatus from that 
style of person nothing could be more character- 
istic than the following dog-eat-doggerel ballad, 
for which the public may consider themselves un- 
der obligations to the Journal of Mining : 


There was a man, Jim Green by name, 
He struck a ledge and staked a claim, 
Then came to town by the overland ‘bus, 
And corraled a scientific cuss. 


** Professor, I should like to sport 
An assay and a swell report; 
I want you to crack up my rock, 
And take your dividend in stock.” 


The swell report was quickly done; 

The ledge it was a fissure one, 

Quite well defined; and the ore it run 

At the rate of a thousand dollars a ton. 
* * . * . . 


He mounted all his handsome things— 
Two California diamond rings— 

And a nugget breast-pin on his shirt 
Shed golden lustre o'er the dirt. 


He landed and to Wall Street went, 
And there he found a nice old gent; 
So Jim laid out to do his best, 

And talked him till he couldn't rest. 


“You ha’n't no notion how great,” says he, 
‘*Our mineral resources be: 

Jest one per cent. of what we get 

Will pay this whole damn National debt. 


“There ain't a better cow to milk 
Than a first-class mine (that ain’t a bilk); 
She'll give you quartz"—and here he cussed— 

“Tf that ain’t level, then bust my crust.” 

.* * * . * 


. *. 


In thirty days the thing was done; 

And when Jim figgred what he’d won, 

He felt as cheap as a Yankee clock— 

Ten whisky-straights and the rest in stock! 
* . * * * * * 


There was a board of rich trustees 
(A stock donation to each of these), 
And they sold the shares, on terms to please, 
To twenty widows and ten oie 

. o . * . 


When Jim Green’s turn to sell carfle round 
There was nary buyer to be found, 

And the Treasurer kindly did advise 

To hold his stock till it should rise. 


As time eloped they failed to get 
The process for the sulphuret, 

And ere they solved that fatal doubt 
The blasted ledge had petered out! 


The trustees all did abdicate ; 

The clergy preached man's lost estate; 
he Treasurer took a foreign tour; 

The widows—Heaven protect the poor! 


Jim Green upon a marble white, 

His name and this, ‘‘ Dead Broke,” did write ; 
Then lay down in an onion-bed, 

And pulled the tombstone over his head. 


Do any of the numerous clerical readers of the 





swam from Liverpool to Boston. ‘* Did you see 


| Drawer happen to know a brother, very learned, 
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fond of a good dinner, and who is called a good | 


table-talker, from the fact that he generally 
strives to do ail the talking? He had had it all 
to himself on one occasion until the end of din- 
ner, when another guest, a clergyman, who want- 
ed his innings, managed to break in very cleverly. 
Of course he was asked to return thanks. So he 
said, ‘* Grant, etc., that these creatures which, 
ete.—and grant, which, Professor, I only do for 
the sake of argument, that the metaphysical, etc.” 
Having thus taken the lead he kept it. 


Tue Drawer commends to the perusal of edi- 
tors of the religious press the following : 

On the tomb of Sir Henry Wotton, in the chapel 
at Eton, is this inscription: ‘* Hic jacet hujus 
sententie primus auctor: Disputandi pruritus 
Ecclesice scabies.”"—** Here lies the author of this 
sentence: The itch of disputation is the scab of 
the Church.” 


Ar a Circuit lately held in the Eighth District 
of this State an action of ejectment was tried ‘‘ by 
the Court without a jury.” The suit was brought 
to recover possession of a cemetery. The plaint- 
iff was an incorporated religious society, and the 
defendant, as it appeared, was a practicing phy- 
sician. On the part of the plaintiff it was claimed 
that the defendant, as one of a committee ap- 
pointed by the church, had purchased the ground 
for the use of the society, but afterward, falling 
out with the brethren, had taken the title in his 
own name, and claimed to keep the premises him- 
self; while the defendant insisted that he had 
bought the cemetery in his own right, and after 
his relations to the society had ceased. The 
Court, after hearing the proofs and arguments, 
proceeded to state the grounds of his decision, 
and ordered judgment for the plaintiff. Where- 
upon the defendant's counsel arose and asked the 
Court to state more fully the reasons for the de- 
cision. ‘*‘ Certainly,” said his Honor; ‘‘ but as 
you have heard what I have said, I have but two 
additional reasons to give: One is, that the 
church seem to need a cemetery ; and the other, 
that the doctor has failed to show that his prac- 
tice is sufficiently large to require him to keep a 
burying-ground of his own!” ‘The learned coun- 
sel surrendered, 


A GENTLEMAN who is rather given to story- 
telling relates the following : 

When I was a young man I spent several years 
at the South, residing for a while at Port Hud- 
son, on the Mississippi River. A great deal of 
litigation was going on there about that time, and 
it was not always an easy matter to obtain a jury. 
One day I was summoned to act in that capacity, 
and repaired to court to get excused. 

On my name being called I informed his Hon- 
or, the Judge, that I was not a freeholder, and 
therefore not qualified to serve. 

** Where do you reside ?” inquired the Judge. 


“T am stopping for the time being at Port | 


Hudson.” 

‘* You board at the hotel, I presume?” 

‘*T take my meals there, but have rooms in 
another part of the town where I lodge.” 

‘*So you keep bachelor's hall?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

** How long have you lived in that manner?” 

** About six months.” 


**T think you are qualified,” gravely remarked 
| the Judge; “for I have never known a man to 
keep bachelor’s hall the length of time you name 


| who had not dirt enough in his room to make him 


| a frecholder! The Court does not excuse you,” 


Tue Rev. Dr. Ide, of Springfield, Massachn- 
setts, and the Rev, Mark Trafton, now of Proy- 
idence, Rhode Island, both tell a good story, and 
they tell it alike, too—which is doubtless due to 
the fact that they are both clergymen, the former 
a Baptist and the latter a Methodist : 

Some years ago Mr. Trafton was pastor of a 
Methodist Church in Springfield. It so hap- 
pened that, at the close of a revival in his church, 
| a number of the converts wished to receive bap- 
| tism by immersion. Dr. Ide, willing in the ex- 
| ercise of a catholic spirit to save Brother Trafton 
| from the exposure and chill of immersing in the 
| river, sent him a message to the effect that, as he 
| himself was going to immerse on the same day, 

he could have the use of his baptistery ; and, in- 
deed, if it would be any accommodation to Broth- 
er Trafton, he, Dr. Ide, would oblige him by im- 
mersing all the candidates. But Brother Trafton, 
| bent on fulfilling his whole office to his flock, as 
|a geod shepherd should do, declined, saying: 
| oer 


Tell Dr. Ide that J can wash my own sheep !” 


| THE marriage question, viewed from the pe- 
cunious view-point, has become the topic of so 
many ink-shedders abroad as well as at home, 

| that the following, purporting to be ‘‘ A Modem 
Bachelor's Soliloquy,” in Hamlet's style, may be 

regarded as in season: 

| To wed, or not to wed ?—that is the question— 
Whether tis wiser in a man to banish 

| The tempting visions of domestic comfort, 

| Or to lead some damsel of our times to the altar, 

| And, by marriage, end them? To wed—to doubt 
No mure; and by that act to say we end 

| The heart-ache, and the thousand well-planned tricks 

| Of enterprising mothers |—'tis a consummation 

| Devoutly to be wished. To wed—to enrich 

| The tradesmen, and to feed bad servants! 

| To wed, pee ew a spendthrift !—ay, there's the rub; 

| For to what sort of wife we may be mated 

| When we have shuffled off our bachelorhood, 

Must give us pause—There’s the respect 
That makes celibacy of so much practice : 

For who would bear the impatient thirst for bliss, 

The yearnings for some gentle confidant, 

The ened frenzies of one’s loneliness, 

The loss of buttons and of large joints of meat, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare Wedding-ring? Who would lodgings bear, 

To groan and sweat under extortionate landladies, 

But that the dread of helpless an@expensive wives— 

Those prodigies of modern ee the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 

Than hazard being thus ta’en in and done for? 

Thus women do make cowards of us all; 

And thus the hopeful heart of many a bachelor 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprisers of g will and spirit 

With this regard from marge turn away, 

And lose the name of Husband. 








Ezextet STeetr, one of the institutions of 
the Mexican frontier, is a live Yankee, who runs 
a cotton factory near the city of Monterey; a 
| thorough Union man, with the American flag 
| always hanging in his bedroom, and one of the 
| most hospitable of beings, as can be attested by 
hundreds of Americans, who, when broken down 
| in Mexico, have made his house their home. 
| During the rebellion a Marylander, a secession- 
| ist and a very pious man, staid with Steele at his 
house, and usually on going to bed said his pray- 
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ers. Steele going into the bedroom one night, 
and finding the guest on his knees, asked, in his 
impetuous way, ‘*What are you doing ?—pray- 
ing? No use in secessionists like you praying to 
God! He don’t care about such chaps as you! 
Just come into my room; kneel down before the 
old flag; sing sixteen verses of Yankee Doodle, 


and you'll be all right!” Whether this change | 
in the devotional programme was acceded to and 
Y. D. chanted, our informant stateth not. 


Amonce the attendants at a certain camp-meet- 
ing in the interior of this State was a rather green- 
looking widower, who, from his devotion to any 
of the fair sex that would allow it, was evidently 
intent on supplying the place of his lost compan- 
ion. He seemed particularly pleased with a 
weak-minded spinster, Miss Abby , who, as 
her time was getting short, felt flattered by his at- 
tention. 
and the congregation dispersed, a meditative min- 
ister had a turn given to his reflections by the 
following colloquy between the loving couple, 
who, as usual, were enjoying a quiet téte-d-téte 
in front of an adjacent tent: 

** Yours is a strange name, Miss Abby; I never 
heard it before. Where did you get it?” 

‘*Why!” responded the maiden, in a tone of 


astonishment, ‘‘did you never hear of ‘ Abba, | 


Father?’ I got it from him!” 


A San Francisco correspondent, inspired by | 


the anecdote related in the April Drawer of the 
Etna Insurance Company, sends a companion 


item: The Etna and the Phenix companies are | 


represented at most points on the Pacific coast ; 
and both companies recently distributed a liberal 
quantity of their lithographs—the former repre- 
senting the burning of Colt’s Armory; the latter 


a view of Main Street, Hartford, during the ex- | 


citement incident to an alarm of fire. The agent 
at Jackson, California, having received a supply, 
hung one of each in his office, and notified friends 
that others were ready for distribution. On the 
following day an Irishman, a great dog-fancier, 
called to see the cards. The Etna’s he pro- 
nounced to be excellent. After scrutinizing the 
Phenix’s a few minutes, the agent asked how he 
liked it, to which Mat replied : 

**Sure, Sir, I’m insured in the Phaynix; the 
picture is a nate one, but it’s not complate.” 

“Why, Mat, what’s the matter with it ?” 

‘**Matter? Well, sure, the street’s very nice 
and wide, and there’s a fine old stump of a 
church on the right; but did you ever see so 
much fuss and bother, and so many people run- 


ning to a fire, without a bit of a dog or two | 


around ?” 

The agent assented to the astuteness of the 
observation, and admitted that the eternal fitness 
of things required “‘ a bit of a dog or two” to be 
thrown in to give it vraisemblance. 


Durrine the winter of 1864~-’65, when the ar- 
mies under General Grant were encamped before 
Petersburg and Richmond, it was the custom of 
the commissaries to keep a supply of whisky, 


One night, after the services had closed | 
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| mand of the Army of the James, thought he saw 
indications that the sales of ‘* commissary”—as 
| the whisky was called—were quite too extensive 
for the good of the camp, and therefore issued 
his ‘* whisky order,” forbidding commissaries to 
sell more than one quart of the stuff to any one 
| person during any one month. 
There was, of course, the utmost consternation 
| at this cutting off of the supply; but the order 
fell with its most paralyzing effect upon M——, 
| the well-known “adjective” correspondent of a 
| great New York journal. 
“* What! Sirs,” exclaimed M——, to a group 
of sympathizing shoulder-straps, ‘‘ attempt to run 
| a first-class New York newspaper upon one poor, 
| pitiful, infinitesimal quart of whisky diluted 
| through an entire, elongated month! The Gen- 
}eral must be made to understand it can’t be 
done!” 

The General wouldn’t understand, and for a 
time the order remained in force. It so hap- 
pened, however, that a few days afterward a party 
of Congressmen arrived on a visit to the lines, 
and were the guests of the General. One even- 
| ing an entertainment was provided for them in 
, the General’s quarters, to which a number of 
officers and head-quarters attachés were invited. 
M—— was present, and to his intense satisfac- 
tion saw that an indefinite quantity of ‘* whisky 
| punch” had been provided by the General's cater- 
| er, and was being most liberally consumed by his 
guests. After the greater portion of the gallons 
of punch had disappeared, M rose in his 
place for information. 

**General Ord, I am not inquisitive, but, if 
not impertinent, I would wish to be informed of 
the exact inroad this evening’s entertainment has 
made upon your quart of whisky for the current 
month !” 

Every army attaché saw the joke, which had 
the double effect of setting the table in a roar and 
| of abrogating the whisky order next day. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Iroquois County, Illin- 
ois, alludes to a teacher of the divine art of 
music in that locality who occasionally indulges 
too deeply in the flowing bowl. On retiring from 
a recent festivity, with a view of presenting his 

| manly form again in his own house, he became 

leg-weary before half the distance thereto was 
| accomplished, and, yielding to the potent influ- 
ence of the spirits he had been worshiping or im- 
bibing, rolled quietly into the corner of a fence 
and fell asleep. Just at dawn a bull in the vi- 
cinity commenced to bellow, which awoke our 
friend, who raised himself upon his elbow, and, 
rubbing his eyes, exclaimed—dreaming, of course, 
that some member of his class was exercising his 
| vocal organ—‘*‘I say, you have flatted your A, 
and it won't do!” 

Tue following having been got off by a news- 
paper man is adjudged to be worthy of being put 
up in the monthly preserves of the Drawer : 

The diverting Paris correspondent of the Lon- 

| don Daily Telegraph says that they are very hard 
on him in that city touching game suppers, and 


which was occasionally issued to the soldiers, and | that he is now happy to announce that, in conse- 
more than occasionally sold to such officers and | quence of a trade in birds between France and 
civilian attachés of the army as might consider a | Russia, you can now have your rétis in or out of 
‘*wee drop o’ the ardent” provocative of health | season. The other night he met a French gour- 
or comfort. General Ord succeeding to the com- | mand who, reflecting on this immense advantage, 
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said: ‘* Do you know, Pierre, you have relieved 
my mind of a great weight? I have a dinner on 
Friday week, and was in despair about the rétis. 
I really am quite sorry,” he added, after a pause, 
**that I killed that Russian at the Alma.” 


GENERAL But cer is a notable raconteur, and 
is particularly clever when telling any thing in 
which his own name occurs, whether the hit be 
at or by him. While he was in command in 
New Orleans a native Louisianian was observed 


one day by a wag reading a staring placard on a | 
wall in a public street, ‘* Buy your shirts at | 


” 


Moody’s.”” The reader inquired of the wag what 
that meant. ‘‘Oh!” said the joker, in a solemn 
tone; ‘‘ that is one of the edicts of the tyrannical 
Butler.” The Louisianian remarked, ‘‘ But I 
don’t want any shirts.” ‘‘ Well,” said wag, 
‘you'd better buy a few; it is the safest course 
to comply with the order, for Butler is a perfect 
despot, you know.” So the frightened Creole 
sought out Moody, and bought a quarter dozen 
shirts. In due time a Paris paper arrived in New 
Orleans in which the facts were narrated, as 
proving that Butler was both tyrannical and 
mean, using his power to compel citizens to buy 
shirts of one Moody, who was undoubtedly his 
partner ! ° 


Many years ago one Reuben Hart was in at- 
tendance at a camp-meeting in Ohio. In com- 
pany with a few others he was standing in rear 
of the tents where the cooking was going on. He 
happened to lean against one of the tents so heav- 
ily that it annoyed an unregenerate person inside 
to that extent that the latter thrust through a 
fork with such violence that it penetrated the hip 
of Hart, causing the blood to flow. Being a 
quick-tempered saint, Hart turned at once, seized 
the tent, dragged it down, and threw it into the 
fire. Great excitement! In the rush and con- 
fusion to arrest the malefactor there was a gen- 
eral upheaval of pots, plates, pans, and other 
utensils deemed desirable in a camp-meeting 
cuisine. But he was arrested, taken’before Squire 
Halloway, tried, and fined ten dollars. After the 
conclusion of the ‘‘Oyer and Terminer,” the 
Squire, a zealous Methodist, thinking that per- 
haps a moral power might be brought to bear upon 
the culprit, engaged in earnest prayer in his be- 
half, ferventiy beseeching ‘‘that the prisoner 
might be enabled to pay his fine; but more es- 
pecially, O Lord, may he be enabled to pay the 
costs !” 


Tue subject of bills being one of universal in- 
terest, impels a lady correspondent to say that a 
friend of hers, who bore the somewhat unusual 
name of Crowe, was once annoyed that a maga- 


zine should continue to come to her address long | 


after she had notified the publisher that she wished 
it discontinued. After nearly two years had 
elapsed the bill arrived, but addressed to Mrs. 
Crane, instead of Crowe. The mistake was dis- 
cussed, when a visitor remarked that he sup- 
posed ‘‘the publishers thought, from the length 
of the bill, it must belong to a Crane!” 


‘* Tue teacher of a country school,” continues 
the same correspondent, ‘‘ once purchased at my 
brother's store Artemus Ward’s book as a prize 
to be awarded in his school. The pupil who re- 


| ceived it was a young man, to whom the teacher 
| remarked that if hé wished some other book he 
|could exchange it. A few days afterward the 
youth came to the store and asked to have it 
exchanged. ‘ Don’t you like it?’ said my broth- 
er. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘the readin’ is tolerable 
good, but the spedlin’ ain't right !’” 


THERE lived some years ago in Pennsylvania 
an itinerant preacher of the Gospel named Gruber 
well known throughout a large portion of the 
State. On one occasion, while riding on horse- 
back to fulfill an appointment, he met a young 
man, somewhat self-conceited, who had been 
elected Justice of the Peace, and who accosted 
him with, ‘‘ Ah, Parson, you don’t follow in the 
footsteps of your Master; he rode on an ass,” 
** Yaas,” replied the preacher, ‘‘ but here in Benn- 
sylvany deay dakes all de chack-asses to make 
Squires of !” 


Some years ago, on the trial, in Western New 
York, of an action against a railroad company 
for an injury whereby the plaintiff had lost a leg, 
the Court, in granting a motion to dismiss the 
complaint, concluded his remarks by saying that 
| the case appeared to be one of ‘* damnum absque 
tnpuria, 

‘*What does that mean?” said the plaintiff's 
counsel (who was wholly ignorant of the Latin of 
the law), leaning back to Counselor D » Who 
was sitting at the bar. 

‘* That?” said the counselor, ‘‘ why, that means 
ad. d absence of injury.” 

The counsel sprung to his feet. ‘‘ Your Hon- 
or,” said he, ‘thas wholly misunderstood the 
| facts of this case. My client has lost his leg! 

And I think if a railroad train had run over your 
| Honor, and cut off your right leg above the knee, 
you'd be the last man to talk of ‘a d——d ab- 
sence of injury !’” 





A NAVAL officer, writing from ‘‘ Off Cape St. 
Lucas,” gives an anecdote of one who during the 
war was a great favorite with the North Atlantic 
squadron, a thorough seaman, navigator, and 
gentleman, somewhat erratic, perhaps, but en- 


thusiastic, and excellent company. On one oc- 
casion, while ashore in Newbern, he visited a 
lady who was somewhat aristocratic in her pre- 
tensions. The lady engaged him in conversa- 
tion, and in the hearing of several became quite 
eloquent about ‘‘ blue blood.” ‘* Now you, my 
dear Mr. ——,” said she, ‘‘ must be of our set. 
Let me see; ah, yes! your family are from the 
Surry Berkley side, I presume. Was your grand- 
father General ?” ‘*No, Madam,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ But your father; he—” ‘‘ Madam,” 
said our tar, ‘‘ you are quite wrong; my father 
was hung, and my mother was a washer-woman !” 


| Further genealogical inquiry scarcely seemed to 


be demanded. 


In the State of Panama, before the yearly 
unions of the Assembly take place, political par- 
ties generally meet to consider among themselves 
such matters as they intend to bring before the 
Legislature. At one of the late meetings a gen- 
tleman who had lived for some time in the United 
States, and is a great admirer of its institutions, 





maintained that by adopting these institutions, 
without delay, this country would immediately be 
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on a level with the Great Republic ; or, in other | 
words, by following the North Americans we | 
would be one of the most civilized people in the | 
world. We extract from the proceedings of the 
meeting Mr. S——’s reply to the gentleman's 
assertions : 

‘‘Mr. President, in proposing that we adopt 
North American institutions, in order that we 
may rank among the most civilized nations in 
the world, our friend is merely repeating a vul- 
garism against which I do most solemnly pro- 
test. We are represented as an uncivilized peo- 
ple; but, Sir, if to do what the North Americans 
have done is to be civilized, then we are civilized. 
If to have done it before them is to be ahead of 
them, then we are at the head of civilization. 
For what do the North Americans boast of? 
They have but recently abolished slavery; we 
abolished it long ago. ‘They have just pro- 
claimed the equality of the races, and are trying 
to hold up the negro; we have proclaimed that 
equality, and held up the negro, long ago. ‘They 
have just finished their first civil war, rendered 
money scarce, and made a paper dollar not worth 
a dollar; we have had dozens of civil wars, ren- 
dered money scarce, and made a dollar not worth 
a dollar long ago. They are beginning to tear 
up their Constitution, impeach their President, 
and set up a Dictator; we have done all this 
long ago. They, at last, are going to the devil 
as fast as they can; we have gone to the devil 
long ago!” 

The argument could not be refuted, and the 
meeting broke up. 


Tue anecdotes of Ex-President Houston in 
the March Number of the Drawer remind a cor- 
respondent of a scene that occurred in the city 
of Houston in the summer of 1861. ‘‘I was 
wending my way,” says he, ‘‘ from the Old Cap- 
itol down Main Street, when I learned that ‘ Old 
Sam’ had just come up from his plantation at the 
mouth of Cedar Bayou, and stopped at the Fan- 
nin House. Never having seen him I went there. 
He was seated on the veranda, surrounded by a 
crowd, who were listening eagerly to all he said. 
As I came up some one asked, ‘ Well, Governor, 
what do you think of Wigfall?’ (then a Senator 
in the Confederate Congress, and Brigadier-Gen- 
eral commanding the First Texas Brigade in Vir- 
ginia, and very popular with Texans, notwith- 
standing the enmity between him and Houston.) 
‘ Wigfall,’ said Old Sam, ‘why, Wigfall has al- 
ways been a good deal of a puppy, and if he con- 
tinues on in his present course he will eventually 
become a good deal of a dog!’ And that passed 
cwrent in Houston as a good style of anec- 
dote.” 


In the neighboring province of New Jersey, 
not many miles distant, reside two gentlemen, 
near neighbors and bosom friends; one a clergy- 
man, Dr. B , the other a ‘‘ gentleman of 
means” named Wilson; both being passionately 
fond of music, and the latter devoting many of 
his leisure hours to the study of the violin. One 
fine afternoon our clerical friend was in his study, 
deeply engaged in writing, when there came along 
one of those good-for-nothing little Italian play- 
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vain for aout fifteen minutes to collect his scat- 
tered thoughts, the Doctor descended to the pi- 
azza in front of the house, and said to the boy: 
““Look here, sonny, you go over and play a 
while for Mr. Wilson. Here is ten cents. He 
lives in that big white house over yonder. He 
plays the violin and likes music better than I do.” 
‘* Well,” said the boy, taking the ‘‘ stamp,” ‘I 
would, but he just gave me ten cents to come over 
and play for you!” 


So much has of late found its way into the pa- 
pers about the great proposed rowing-match be- 
tween our Cambridge collegians and the collegi- 
ans of Cambridge, England, that a poet of the 
monarchical country has thought proper to vent 
his spleen upon all such idle contests in rhymes 
following, to wit: 

Of all the manias that are, 
Of great or lesser badness, 
Not one, it seems, is on a par 
With the athletic madness. 


Our old ideas of worst and best 
Were not long to continue ; 

The one great test is depth of chest, 
And sin is saved by sinew. 


Of remedy for all this ill 
There seemingly is no trace; 
While sober prints their pages fill 
With sermons on the boat-race. 


And though it freeze like Polar breeze, 
Or burn like Bengal Chutnee, 

A crowd of men one always sees 
Along the bank at Putney. 


Say, shall we feed on beef and bread, 
Or cocoa sold by nice Epps? 

Burn all the books we ever read, 
And cultivate our biceps ? 


Say, shall our parsons strive and try 
n all athletic tussels ; 

Sinking the Christianity, 
Retaining but the muscles. 


E’en now some horrible abyss 
We may be on the brink of— 

Some dire destructive precipice 
That's hideous to think of. 


Soon all the offices of State— 
The richest and the greatest— 
May go to him who puts the weight 
Or throws the hammer straightest. 


The Church and Bar, perhaps, will be 
(With all their funds and places) 
Made prizes for proficiency 
In jumps and hurdle-races. 


Bishops, be warned! or else some day, 
If you do not take care, I 

Foresee that you will wish to say 
** Nolo episcopari.” 

Oh! shade of Blackstone! "tis a thought 
That makes one’s blood to curdle— 

That to the Bench one should be brought 
Like this, upon a hurdle! 


The danger’s of immense extent! 
Our armor, let us don it: 

And force the startled Parliament 
To legislate upon it. 


WE give three more neat anecdotes from Mr. 
Jay's book of what he has ‘seen, heard, and 
known,” about the legal profession in England : 

Sir William Grant, Master of the Rolls, was 
the last man but one who resided in Rolls House ; 
he dined alone, attended by one servant, who was 
expected to anticipate all his master’s require- 
ments, Sir William rarely uttering a word during 
the meal. His allowance of wine was a bottle 





ers, whe planted himself under his study window 
and, much to his annoyance, commenced scrap- 
ing away on a squeaky fiddle. After trying in 


| of Madeira at dinner, and a bottle of port after 
| it. On one occasion, when the favorite dish of 
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a leg of pork was put on the table, the servant 
quickly observed from his master’s countenance 
that there was something wrong, and knew that 
he could not hope to hear from Sir William what 
it was he wanted. Suddenly he thought of the 
Madeira, and placed the decanter before Sir 
William, who immediately seized it and flung it 
into the grate, exclaiming, ‘‘ Mustard, you fool!” 

A punning joke is given by Mr. Jay, in allu- 
sion to an attorney of diminutive stature named 
Else, who bore rather a shady character. Meet- 
ing Mr. Jekyll once, he said, ‘‘ Sir, I hear you 
have called me a pettifogging scoundrel—have 
you done so?” “Sir,” replied Jekyll, with a 
look of contempt, ‘‘T never said you were a pet- 
tifogger or a scoundrel, but I said that you were 
little Else!” To this Mr. Jay adds: ‘‘I was 
one day walking with my father in Bath, when 
we met two attorneys, who were partners, and 
whose names were Evill and Else. Mr. Else be- 
ing a very little man, my father said, ‘There 
goes Evil and little Else !’” 

The County Court system has never found fa- 
vor with attorneys, and Mr. Jay comes down 
heavily upon the kind of justice meted out in 
these courts. ‘‘I attended one day at a County 
Court,” he says, ‘upon professional business, 
and was about taking my seat, when a tall court- 
keeper, wearing a black gown, who happened to 
know me, thus addressed me: ‘Mr. Jay, may I 
beg of you to give up that seat, for a gentleman 
who comes here every day the court sits always 
pays me for the seat!’ ‘ How is that?’ I said. 
He replied, ‘The gentleman declares that he is 
tired of comedies and farces at a theatre, and 
that to his mind there is nothing in the shape of 
amusement and fun equal to the proceedings of 
a County Court trial.’” 


Nor as possessing any particular wit, but as 
showing the readiness of army officers in invent- 
ing expedients to meet pressing emergencies, we 
give the following: ‘‘ An order had been re- 
ceived at the head-quarters of the Second Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry to re-enlist the men for three 
years. The Colonel's quarters being in town, 
the ordinary routine duties devolved upon Ma- 
jor L——,, who formed the regiment into a hol- 
low square, and waited the Colonel's arrival to 
read the order. Lieutenant D was a min- 
ister as well as Lieutenant of Co. —. The Ma- 
jor becoming very impatient at the dilatoriness 
of the Colonel, bethought himself of an expedi- 


ent to keep the men from grumbling by calling | 
> will | 


out in a loud voice, ‘ Lieutenant D 
you please lead in prayer ?’ adding, sotto voce, 
‘Darn it, we must do something to occupy the 
time!’ Before the termination of the supplica- 


tory effort the Colonel arrived, and the ze-enlist- | 


ment was consummated.” 


A new definition of the difference between a 


Churchman and Dissenter has just come to us | 
The old definition of the butler | 
is well known: ‘‘ High Churchmen drink the) 


from over sea. 


most, and Low Churchmen eat the most.” But 
the butler is not responsible for the following: 
** A clergyman was talking with his church-war- 
den the other day on the mighty difference be- 
tween the Church and Dissent. ‘ Ah, yes,’ re- 
turned the church-warden ; ‘whenever I goes to 
market, I soon find out the difference between 
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Churchmen and Dissenters among my custom- 
ers.’ ‘ And what is the difference ?’ inquired the 
expectant pastor. ‘ Why, Sir, if they're Dissent. 
ers they lie; and if they're Churchmen they 


» 


swear. 


Mr. Payne Covtier delivered recently jn 
London a lecture, said to have been quite clever 
on the origin and progress of street-ballad-sing- 
ing, embracing a period of about 200 years, from 
the invention of printing to the Restoration, 
One of these ballads is so quaint and humorous 
as to be worthy of being reproduced for the de- 
lectation of the readers of the Drawer: 


A wealthy old father had three grown-up sons, 
Two of them steady, the youngest was wild: 
He drank and he gamed, and was thought but a dunce 
A care and a cost to his sire from a child. F 
The father was dying: the sons were called in, 
And the old man addressed them one after the other, 
Saying, “Tom, you are eldest, and always have been 
dutiful son—so has Edward, your brother: 


But as for you, Richard—however, no more: 
_I am worse at the sight of you, there as you stand— 
You will find by my will, Tom, that I've given o'er 
To you, as my heir, all my houses and land. 
“To my second son, Edward, my money I've given, 
My furniture, carriages, horses, and pelf.” 
‘* Alas, my dear father !" they both cried, “‘ By Heaven, 
We hope you may live to enjoy it yourself !” 
Then turning to Richard, the old father said, 

In a voice from his a beginning to falter: 
“You are not forgotten; you'll find, when I’m dead, 
I have left you a shilling to purchase a halter. 
‘You were born for my sorrow as well as your mo- 

ther’s; 
The price of a rope is the whole of your wealth.” 
* Alas, Sir!” cried Dick, in the tone of his brothers, 
“God grant you may live to enjoy it yourself!" 


From Miss Murray’s entertaining book, re- 
cently published in London, giving anecdotes of 
many famous people whom she remembered, is 
the following of Lord and Lady Eldon, whose 
parsimonious habits have been the subject of a 
thousand tales. ‘‘I remember,” says Miss Mur- 
ray, ‘‘an amusing story which was told me as 
an instanceof this. At the conclusion of a week's 
visit in a large house, Lady Seott came down to 
her hostess, her arms extended, carrying a huge 
number of towels. ‘ Madam, look here,’ she said, 
‘I think it my duty to make you aware of the 
extravagance of your house-maids. Day after 
day I have locked up useless towels that have 
been put into mine and Sir John’s rooms; 
yet they are always replaced. Look at all this 
linen, ma’am—towel upon towel, and during all 
this week one has served us both!’” Another 
droll story is told of Lord Eldon. It happened 
once that Lord Eldon and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury dined with the King. The former 
became rather communicative and merry over 
his port. At last he said: ‘‘It is a curious fact 
that your Majesty’s Archbishop and your Majes- 
ty’s Lord Chancellor both married their wives 
clandestinely. I had some excuse, for Bessie 
Surtees was the prettiest girl in all .Newcastle ; 
but Mrs. Sutton was always the same pumpkin- 
faced thing she is at present.” The King was 
much amused, and told the story to the Prin- 
cesses. Among the odds and ends now lying in 
Miss Murray's memory is a story told her by one 
of Lord Eldon’s daughters, that Lady Eldon and 
herself had only one bonnet between them. 








